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THRIFT HABITS 
BUILD BETTER MEN 


HE: Services build men along many lines—improve their 

physique, educate their minds and cultivate alertness and quick 
co-ordination of brain and muscles. And now, to round out the 
program, the development of habits of thrift has been added, through 
the cooperation of the largest life insurance company in the world. 
By direct request of members of the Services this company has estab- 
lished a 


United Services 
Insurance Plan 


NHE plan is available to all in the Services, both officers and 
men, without regard to age, station, rank or service. It not 

only provides protection but offers to the men opportunity to save 
part of their pay which would otherwise be lost to them. Those 
insured thereby constitute a separate class and any divisible surplus 
accruing under the plan will be distributed among members of the 
class. 
The insurance is limited to those in the Services and no physical 
examination is required. ‘The premium has been set where the men 
wished it—$5 a month for the young men, a little more for the older 
ones. 
Payment of premiums is limited to periods of 34 months, 46 months 
and 58 months, corresponding to the 3, 4 and 5 year enlistments. 
After the second year a policy has cash, paid-up and extended insur- 
ance values, and at the end of its period is paid-up. No premium 
payments are required in case of total and permanent disability. 
This plan will develop thrift. It will tend to build character, improve 
morale and make better men and better citizens. 


Every Man in the Services 
Needs Insurance 
The Army, The Navy, The Marine Corps and the Coast Guard 


For information address 
W. F. Harrell, United Services Insurance Division 
of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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One 


Total strength Marine Corps on June 30_ 
COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT—June “30 
Separations during July___ 


Appointments during July- 


Total strength on July 31 


ENLISTED—Total strength June 
Separations during July a 


Joinings during July 


Total strength July 


16,519 
1,197 
4 


1,193 
0 


1,193 
153322 
31 


15,641 
302 


15,943 


Total strength Marine Corps July 31 


17,136 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS COMMISSIONED 


Major General Ben H. Fuller, The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant. 

Major General John T. Myers, Assistant to 
The Major General Commandant. 

Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant 
and Inspector. 

Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster. 

Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- 
master, 


Officers last commissioned in the grades indi- 
cated: 


Col. Wm. P. Upshur. 

Lt. Col. Ross E. Rowell. 
Major Charles I. Murray. 
Capt. Frank S. Gilman. 

ist Lt. Praneces R. T.oomis. Tr 


Officers last to make number in the gcrades 
indicated: 


Col. Wm. P. Upshur. 

Lt. Col. Ross E. Rowell. 

Capt. Percy D. Cornell 

Ist Lt. Melvin E. Fuller. 

ist Lt. Frances B. Loomis, Jr. 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
JULY 8, 1932 

Lt. Col. Randolph Coyle, detailed as Assistant 
Paymaster, effective 15 July. 

Major Clifton B. Cates, on 16 August detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
the Army Industrial College, Washington, D. C.. 
to report on 17 August. 

Major James E. Davis, on 16 August detached 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Dept. Washington, 
D. C., to Army Industrial College, Wash., D. C., 
to report on 17 Aug. 

Major William C. James, detailed as Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector, effective 1 July. 

Captain Chaplain G. Hicks, on reporting of his 
relief about 5 August, detached MB, NYd, Phila., 
Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Alfred H. Noble. detailed an Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector, effective 1 July. 

Captain Franklin T. Steele, om 1 August de- 
ee MB, Quantico, Va.. to MB, NYd. Phila., 

a. 

Ist Lt. William P. Kelly, oraers mvm hb. 
Quantico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
revoked. Ordered from MB. Quantico, Va., to 
temporary duty with the Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment via the USS “Henderson,” 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on 
or about 8 July. 

2nd Lt. Keith R. Willard, on 25 July detached 
MB, Quantico, Va.. to MD, USS “Pennsylvania,” 
to report not later than 29 July. 

2nd Lt. Nicholas J. Pusel. detached MB. Puget 
Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash., to Asiatic Station 
via the USS “Henderson.” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about 11 August. 


JULY 9, 1932 . 


Captain Richard Livingston, on expiration of 
leave of absence detached MB, NYd, New York. 
N. Y., to MB, NYd,. Wash., D. C. 

Captain Merton A. Richal, detached MB. NAS, 
NOB. San Diego. Calif., to Asiatic Station via 
the USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from 
San Diego on or about 27 July. 

Ist Lt. Ervin R. Whitman, on 25 July detached 
— — St. Julien’s Creek, Va., to MB, Quan- 
ico. Va. 


The following named officers detached MCB. 
NOB. San Diego, Calif.. to Asiatic Station via 
the USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from 
San Diego, Calif.. on or about 27 July. 


(Continued on page 3) 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 


JULY 11, 1932 


Gunnery Sergeant Rudolph Kohs—MB, SB, New 
London, Conn., to MB, RR, Wakefield, Mass 

Sergeant Grant Hutchinson—-MB, NOB, HRds. 
Norfolk, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Dahlma V. Williams—MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C. 

Corporal L. D. Eggerman—MB, NS. New Or- 
leans, La., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Corporal Samuel Solomon—MB, NPF, Indian 
Head, Md., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
JULY 13, 1932. 

First Sergeant Arthur E. Abbott-—-West Coast 
to MB, NMD, Yorktown, Va. 

First Sergeant Roy B. Kindig—-West Coast to 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Cecil L. Wood—MD, USS = Lake 
City” to MB, NAD, Iona Island, N. 

Corporal Leonard C. Hansford—MB, NOB, HRds, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Corporal William J. Jacisin—MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. to MD, AL. Peiping. China. 

Corporal George W. Leigh—MB, NOB, HRds, 
Norfolk, Va.. to Haiti. 

Corporal Francis J. Martin—MD. USS “Reina 
Mercedes” to RS, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal B. W. White—Nicaragua to MD, Camp 
Rapidan, Criglersville, Va. 


JULY 14, 1932. 


Gunnery Sergeant Roy M. Fowel—-MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Sergeant Earl D. Shindeldecker—MB,. NTS, 
Newport, R. I., to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal Dora G. Alexander—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash. 


JULY 15, 1932. 
Corporal Patrick H. Ford—-MB, NOB, HRds, 
Norfolk. Va.. to MB. Parris Island. S. C. 
Corporal Gordon Wright—MB, NYd, Charleston, 
S. C., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 


JULY 16, 1932. 


Sergeant W. R. Santmyre—MB, NOB, HRds, 
Norfolk, Va., to Haiti. 


JULY 18, 1932. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Alfred B. McCord— 
MCB. NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to Guam, M. I. 

Quartermaster Sergeant William R. Sutton— 
Guam, M. I.. to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Master Technical Sergeant Glen C. Personius— 
MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif., to MD, AL, Peiping, 
China. 

Corporal George A. Bitter—MD, USS “Nevada” 
to MB. NTS. Great Lakes, Tl. 

Corporal Leo A. Brookey—-MB, NYd,. Puget 
Sound, Wash., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, 
China. 


JULY 19, 1932. 

Sergeant Augustus J. Eden—-West Coast to MB, 
NS, Cavite, P. I. 

Sergeant George Winters—MB. Parris Island, 
S. C., to MB. SB. New London, Conn. 

Corporal Hughie C. Coslet—West Coast to 
Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Harry S. Ford—West Coast to MD, 
AL. Peiping. China. 

Corporal Joseph F. Gusta—MB, NYd, Boston. 
Mass., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Corporal Charles L. Poulda—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MB, Washington, D. C. 


JULY 20, 1932. 

Gunnery Sergeant Chester P. Fullerton—MB, NS, 
Cavite. P. I.. to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. 
China. 

Sergeant Joseph J. S'onovski—MB, Quantico, 
Va.. to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 


(Continued on page 4) 


PROMOTIONS 


FIRST SERGEANT William W. Harrmann—to 
Sergeant Major. 
GUNNERY SERGEANTS Lloyd A. Bogart—to First 
Sergeant. 


Richard Shaker—to First Sergeant. 


SUPPLY SERGEANTS Patrick J. McDonough—to 
Quartermaster Sergeant. 


John W. Schurr—to Quartermaster Sergeant. 


STAFF SERGEANT John J. Rogers—to Gunnery 
Sergeant. 


SERGEANTS Kenneth F. Curtis—to Staff Sergeant. 
Herman L. Snellings—to Supply Sergeant. 


Michael F. Wetja—to Supply Sergeant. 


CORPORALS Percy R. Carter—to Sergeant. 
Guy W. Childers—to Sergeant. 
George M. Codding—to Sergeant. 
Loyd B. Harrell—to Sergeant. 
George Hynes—to Sergeant. 
LaVerne V. Jarboe—to Sergeant. 
Walter F. Krebs—to Sergeant. 
Troy A. Lawrence—to Sergeant. 
Charles Lorenz—to Sergeant. 
Joseph F. Nemeth—to Sergeant. 
John McGlade—to Sergeant. 

John B. Studdert—to Sergeant. 
John A. Walery—to Sergeant. 
Jack G. Williams—to Sergeant. 
William W. Wood—to Sergeant. 


PRIVATES FIRST CLASS Leland M. Andrews— 
to Corporal. 


Buck Bailey—to Corporal. 

Frank G. Bcenham—to Corporal. 
Ralph E. Bergner—to Corporal. 
Joseph J. Callahan—to Corporal. 
John R. Chrisley—to Corporal. 
Ernest D. Cobb—to Corporal. 
Clifford Dahlquist—-to Corporal. 
Robert W. Dillard—to Corporal. 
Ned M. Emmons—to Corporal. 
George A. Englist—to Corporal. 
Frank H. Frantum—to Corporal. 
James W. Frick—to Corporal. 
Gerald H. Gillum—to Corporal. 
James N. Hamil—to Corporal. 
Arthur McD. Howard—to Corporal. 
Prentice W. Jones—to Corporal. 
Norman H. Jungers—to Corporal. 
James A. Kane—to Gunnery Sergeant. 
Harold P. Kilpack—to Corporal. 
Archie Lewis—to Corporal. 
Cedrick E. Lewis—to Corporal. 
Henry J. Litzelman—to Corporal. 
Leo J. McNamara—to Corporal. 
William P. Manning—to Corporal. 
John T. Martin—to Corporal. 
Joseph Milick—to Corporal. 
Edward J. Napier—to Corporal. 
William R. Noble—to Corporal. 
Leonard A. Oderman—to Corporal. 
Louis Olson—to Corporal. 

Harold R. Orcutt—to Corporal. 
Douglas J. Peacher—to Corporal. 
Gus G. Reid—to Corporal. 
Carlon C. Sawyer—to Corporal. 
Lester B. Stephenson—to Corporal. 
Thomas E. Stirewalt—to Corporal. 
Nathan H. Tucker—to Corporal. 
Even W. Vollmer—to Corporal. 
William R. Warren, Jr.—to Corporal. 
Harold E. Williams—to Corporal. 
Adolph P. Wingto—to Corporal. 


PRIVATES Earl J. Dees—to Corporal. 
Lee E. Dimter—to Sergeant. 
William Frisch—to Corporal. 
Clarence G. Hughes—to Corporal. 
Yervand Galoostian—to Corporal. 
John E. Keegan—to Corporal. 
Lawrence B. Kirchoff—to Corporal. 
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FELLOW 
and I like you, 


@ “We just can’t take any chances about 

promotions these days. We must select a 
man on his ability to do a job, not on the basis 
of his ability to make friends. I know you 
have been here a long time, but you know you 
have never made any effort to acquire training 
that would fit you for the jobs ahead. 

“The men I promoted have been utilizing 
their spare time. They are studying I.C.S. 
Courses at home, and it makes a difference. It’s 
not too late for you to begin, but, frankly, it 
will take hard work for you to catch up!” 


7 


If your boss were really frank with you, is this what 
Pn" he would say to you? It’s fine to be liked — but 
< being merely liked does not put an extra bulge in 
| the pay envelope! Ability and training do this, and 

if you have the ability, International Correspon- 

. > = ; dence Schools will give you the training. Through 
: the study of I. C. S. Courses thousands of men have 
found the solution to their problems. The same op- 
portunity is open to you. This coupon may be the 
key to your future. Mark it and see! No obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” BOX 5277-M, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the 
subject before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect Telephone Engineer ~}Automobile Mechanic CJR. R. Section Foreman 
Architectural Draftsman { } Telephone Work Plumbing (_] Steam Fitting Air Brakes [) Train Operation 
Building Estin Mechanical Engineer ) Heating Ventilation _) Highway Engineering 
Wood Millw rkir Mechanical Draftsman Sheet Metal Worker 4C hemistry Pharmacy 
1 Bu vile ler Machinist Toolmaker [ )Steam Engineer Coal Mining Engineer 
f ructur Dre uftsman Patternmaker [ )Steam Electric Engineer IN avigation Boilermaker 
[Struc zineer [ ) Pipefitter Tinsmith Civil Engineer J Textile Overseer or Supt. 
f Bridge Engineer Surveying and Mapping LIC otton Manufacturing 
ectrical F ngincer )} Bridge and Building Foreman | Refrigeration Woolen Manufacturing 
Lighting ) Gas Engines }R. R. Locomotives 1 Agric ulture () Fruit Growing 
} Welding, Electric and Gas } Diesel Engines JR. R. Bridge and Building J Poultry Farming [) Radio 
Reading Shop Blueprints ) Aviation Engines Foreman J Marine Engineer 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management [)Cost Accountant Business Correspondence Grade School Subjects 
Office Management LIC. P. Accountant ) Lettering Show Cards [7] Signs High School Subjects 
Ir adustr al Management [ | Bookkeeping Sten graphy and Typing )College Preparatory 
Personnel Management )Secretarial Work omplete ommerc ial Illustrating 
Traffic Management [)Spanish [) French }Civil Service [© Mail Carrier Cartooning 
Accountancy LJSalesmanship Advertising Railway Mail erk | }Lumber Dealer 


Wy you valle in » Comat send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
(Continued from page 1) 


as 


Major John L. Doxey, Captain John Waller, 
ond Lt. B. W. King, 2nd Lt. Donovan D. Sult, 2nd 
Lt. Edmund B. Games. 

The orders of the following named officers 
to MCB, NOB, San Diege, Calif., modified to 
Asiatic Station via the USS ‘Henderson,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on or 
about 27 July: 

2nd Lt. Edward J. Dillon, 2nd Lt. Charles R. 
Jones, 2nd Lt. Samuel G. Taxis, 2nd Lt. Robert 
L. McKee. 

Pay Clerk Emmett G. Hall, appointed a pay 
clerk and assigned to duty with the Fourth Resi- 
ment, Shanghai, China. 


JULY 12, 1932. 

Major Francis T. Evans, detached AS, WCEP, 
NAS, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to AS, ECEF, MB, 
Quantico, Va. via the USS “Chaumont,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego on or about 8 
August. 

Major Alley D. Rorex, detailed as an Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector. 

ist Lt. Harold D. Harris, orders to MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., modified to MD, USS “Chester,” 
to report at New York not later than 25 July. 

Ist Lt. Louis E. Marie, on 15 July detached 
MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Ist Lt. William B. Onley, orders to Dept. of 
the Pacific modified to MB, Norfolk NYd, Ports- 
mouth, Va., via the USS “Chaumont,” scheduled 
to sail from San Diego, Calif., on or about 8 
August 

Ist Lt. James A. Stuart, orders to Dept. of 
the Pacific modified to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Norfolk, Va., via the USS “Chaumont,” scheduled 
to sail from San Diego, Calif., on or about 8 
August. 

“nd Lt. Austin R. Brunelli, assigned to duty 
with the Naval Prison Detachment, MB, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

2nd Lt. William R. Williams, detached Dept. of 
the Pacific to MB, Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., 
via the USS “Chaumont,” scheduled to sail from 
San Diego, Calif., on or about 8 August. 


JULY 13, 1932. 


Major Matthew H. Kingman, detached USS 
“Fulton,”” to duty as Squadron Marine Officer 
and aide on the Staff of the Commander, Special 
Service Squadron, USS “Memphis.” 

Captain Louis R. Jones, detached MCB. NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MD USS “Texas,”" to report 
not later than 29 July. 

Captain Joseph T. Smith, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif.. to MD, USS “Maryland,” 
to report not later than 29 July. 

Captain John B. Wilson, detached Recruiting 
District of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif.. 
to MD, USS “Colorado,” to report not later than 
29 July. 

lst Lt. Robert S. Viall, detached MD, NAD, 
Hawthorne, Nevada, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 

2nd Lt. Chester R. Allen, detached MCB, NOB. 
San Diego, Calif. to MD USS “Nevada,” to 
report not later than 29 July. 

2nd Lt. George H. Cloud, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MD, USS “New York,” to 
report not later than 29 July. 

2nd Lt. Wallace M. Greene, detached MCB. 
NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to MD, USS “Tennessee,” 
to report not later than 29 July. 

2nd Lt. Wilfred J. Huffman, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to MD, USS “California.” 
to report not later than 29 July. 

2nd Lt. Frank M. Reinecke, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to MD, USS “Oklahoma,” 
to report not later than 29 July. 

JULY 15, 1932 

Major John A. Gray, on shifting of the Flag 
of the Commander Battle Force, transferred 
from the USS “Arizona” to the USS “‘New York.” 

Major Joseph D. Murray. on discharge from 
Naval Hospital, detached Headquarters Marine 
Corps. Washington, D. C., to MB, NYd, Boston, 
Mass. 

Captain Donald G. Oglesby. on reporting of his 
relief detached MD, USS “Maryland” to Dept. 
of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. Richard M. Cutts, Jr.. on reporting of 
his relief, about 25 July detached MD, USS 
“Chester,”" to MB, NYd, Phila., Pa. 

2nd Lt. William R. Williams, orders to MB, 
Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., revoked. As- 
signed to duty at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
JULY 19, 1932. 

Colonel Raymond B. Sullivan, detail as an As- 
sistant Adjutant and Inspector revoked. 

Captain Otto E. Bartoe, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diesp, Calif.. to MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

Captain Graves B. Erskine. on or about 10 
August detached MB, NYd, Phila., Pa. to the 
Command and General Staff School, Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, authorized to report not later 
than 20 August. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


Captain Byron F. Johnson, about 1 August de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Air Corps Tactical 
School, Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., author- 
ized to report not later than 25 Aug. 

Captain Harold D. Shannon, about 4 Aug. de- 
tached MB, Quantico. Va., to the Field Artillery 
School, Ft. Sill, Okla. Authorized to report 
not later than 5 September. 

Captain Merwin H. Silverthorn, on 21 August 
detached Recruiting District of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tll.. to Quartermaster Corps Subsistence School, 
Chicago, Ill., to report on 22 August 

Captain Joseph T. Smith, on completion of 
temporary duty aboard the USS “Maryland,” as- 
signed to duty with the MD, USS ‘West Virginia.” 

Captain Frank P. Snow, on or about 31 August 
detached MD, NP, NYd, Portsmouth, N. H., to 
the Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, Md@., 
to report on 6 September. 

Captain John C. Wood, on or about 8 Sept. 
detached MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to the In- 
fantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga., to report on 
14 Sept. 

Ist Lt. Richard Fagan, detached MD, NP, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Asiatic Station via 
the USS ‘“‘Henderson,”’ scheduled to sail from 
Mare Island, Calif., on or about 11 Aug. 


JULY 20, 1932. 

Lt-Col. John R. Henley. on 10 August detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to the Army War College, 
Washington. D. C., to report on 15 Aug. 

Captain John Groff, on 5 Aug. detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Wash., D. C., to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Captain Wm. J. Livingston, APM, on or about ¢ 
Aug. detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash., 
D. C., to office of the Assistant Paymaster, Phila., 
Pa. 

Captain Maurice A. Willard, APM, on 31 Aug. 
detached Office of the Assistant Paymaster, 
“wy Pa., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash., 
D. 


ast Lt. Mortimer S. Crawford, on or about 16 
Aug. detached MD, RS, NYd, New York, N. Y., 
to the Army Signal School, Ft. Monmouth, N. J., 
to report on 22 Aug 

lst Lt. John F. Hough, detached MB, Wash., 
D. C., to the Army Signal School, Ft. Monmouth. 
N. J. Authorized to report not later than 22 
Aug 

Ist Lt. Benjamin F. Kaiser, on 5 Aug. de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash., D. C., 
to MB, Quantico, Va 

Ist Lt. John H. Stillman, about 29 July de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to the Field Artillery 
School, Ft. Sill, Okla. Authorized to report not 
later than 5 September. 

Ist Lt. Shelton C. Zern, on or about 16 Aug. 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to the Army Signal 
School, Ft. Monmouth, N. J., to report on 22 
Aug. 


JULY 22, 1932. 
Lt-Col. Edward W. Sturdevant, detached MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
Major Joseph D. Murray, retired as of 1 
August. 
Captain John H. Fay, retired as of 1 August. 
Captain John Waller, orders from MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Asiatic Station, revoked. 


2 ELECTRICAL - RADIO 
AUTOMOBILE MACHINERY 
SUPPLIES 
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RUBBER AUTO ENAMEL 


National Electrical 
Supply Company 


13286-1330 NEW YORK AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Three 


lst Lt. David K. Claude, on 31 August de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Motor Transport 
School, Camp Holabird, Md. 

2nd Lt. Walfried H. Fromhold, on 1 Aug. de- 
tached NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to Asiatic Station 
via the USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif. on or about 11 Aug. 


JULY 26, 1932. 


Captain Gus L. Gloeckner, AQM, orders to 
Dept. of the Pacific modified to Depot of Supplies, 
Phila., Pa. 

Captain Joseph C. Grayson, detached Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to MB, NYd, Cavite, 

Captain Edwin J. Mund, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va.. to Recruiting District of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ist Lt. Cornelius J. Eldridge, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Ist Lt. William B. Onley, orders to MB, Norfolk, 
NYd, Portsmouth, Va., modified to MB, NYd, 
Phila., Pa. 

2nd Lt. Nicholas J. Pusel, orders to Asiatic 
Station revoked. Detached MB, Puget Sound NYd, 
Bremerton, Wash., to MD, USS “Fulton.” 

Mar.Gnr. Glenn W. Black, on 1 Sept. detached 
= Quantico, Va., to Depot of Supplies, Phila., 

‘a. 

The following-named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated: 

Colonel Fred D. Kilgore, AA&I. 

Lt-Col. Russel H. Davis, AQM. 

Major Frank Whitehead, AQM. 

Major Alfred H. Noble, AA&I. 

Major Robert Blake. 

Captain Alexander Galt. 

Captain Edward F. O'Day. 

Captain William D. Bassett. 

Ist Lt. Lofton R. Henderson. 

Ist Lt. Walter H. Troxell. 

Ist Lt. Thomas G. McFarland. 

ChfMarGnr. William H. Tyerman. 


JULY 29, 1932. 


Captain Bailey M. Coffenberg, detached MB, 
NYd, Phila., Pa., to MB, NYd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Captain Kenneth A. Inman, on 8 Aug. detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps. Wash., D. C., to 
First Brigade, Haiti, via the USS “Kittery,” 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on 
or about 7 September. 

Captain Norman M. Shaw, on or about 15 Aug. 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MB, Wash., D. C. 

lst Lt. Harry E. Darr, orders from MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB, Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., 
revoked. 

ist Lt. Roy M. Gulick, on discharge from treat- 
ment at Naval Hospital, Wash., D. C., detached 
MD, Camp Rapidan, Criglersville, Va., to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. George J. O'Shea, on 8 Aug. detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash., D. C., to 
Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Stewart Boyle, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

The following-named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated: 

Colonel William P. Upshur. 

Major Charles I. Murray. 

Lt-Col. Sidney S. Lee 

Ist Lt. John R. Lanigan. 


AUGUST 1, 1932. 
Colonel Harry R. Lay, died on Tuesday, 2% 
July. 


Lt-Col. Harry O. Smith, effective date of 
retirement modified from 1 September to 1 
August, 1932. 

lst Lt. Thomas J. Kilcourse, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 


AUGUST 3, 1932. 

Colonel Harry O. Smith, appointed a colonel 
on the retired list. 

Major John H. Fay, appointed a major on the 
retired list. 

Major Joseph D. Murray, effective date of re- 
tirement modified from 1 August to 1 November. 

Major Robert W. Voeth, on 18 Aug. detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash., D. C., to MB, 
Quantico, Va., to report not later than 22 Aug. 

lst Lt. Frederick S. Chappelle, on 9 Aug. de- 
tached MD, Camp Rapidan, Criglersville, Va., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

ChfMarGnr. William L. Erdman, assigned to 
duty at MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

The following-named officers have been as- 
signed to the Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China: 

Major Lye H. Miller. 

Captain Arthur D. Challacombe. 

Captain Glenn E. Hayes. 

Ist Lt. Russell N. Jordahl. 

Ist Lt. Marvin V. Yandle. 

Ist Lt. Lee N. Utz. 

2nd Lt. Albert F. Moe. 


AUGUST 5, 1932. 

Major Willbur Thing, detached First Brig., 
Haiti, to MB. Parris Islalnd, S. C., via the Dept. 
trip of the USS “Kittery.” 

Major Raymond R. Wright, detailed as an As- 
sistant Paymaster, effective 1 October. 

Ist Lt. Wm. H. Hollingsworth, on 15 Aug. 
detached MB, Wash., D. C., to MB, Parris 
Island, 8. C. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ist Lt. Orin H. Wheeler, on 18 Aug. detached 
MD, RR. Wakefield, Mass., to MB, Quantico, Va 
to report not llater than 22 Aug 

Ist Lt. Francis B. Loomis. Jr., detached AS, 
WCEF. NAS. San Dicgo, Calilf.. to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego Callif 

The following-named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated 

Lt-Col. Ross E. Rowell 

Captain Raymond T. Presnell 

Captain James D. Waller 

Captain Clifford Prichard 

ist Lt. Raymond E. Hopper 

Ist Lt. Francis B. Loomis, Jr. 
AUGUST 9, 1932 

Captain Donald G. Oglesby, assigned to duty 
in Recruiting District of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Captain Frank S. Gilman, promoted to the 
grade of captain 

ist Lt. Lawrence R. Kline, detached MCB, 
NOB. San Diego, Calif.. to MD, NP, Mare 
Island, Calif 

“nd Lt. Earl S. Piper, detached MB, NYd, 
Cavite, P. I. to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. 
China 
AUGUST 10, 1932 

Captain Curtis T. Beecher. on or about ‘1 
Sept. detached MD, USS ‘‘Texas."’ to Dept. of the 
Pacific 

Captain Lucian W. Burnham, on or about ‘1! 
Sept. detached MD, USS “Arizona.”’ to Dept. of 
the Pacific 

Captain Willliam T. Clement, on or about ‘1 
Spt. detached MD, USS “‘West Virginia,”’ to Dept 
of the Pacific 

Captain Ray A. Robinson, on or about 21 
Sept. detached MD, USS “Colorado,” to Dept 
of the Pacific 

Ist Lt. Ion M. Bethel, on or about 21 Sept 
detached MD. USS ‘“Nevada,.”’ to Dept. of the 
Pacific 

Ist Lt. Andrew J. Mathieson, on or about 21 
Sept. detached MD, USS “Pennsylvania.” to Dept. 
of the Pacific 


CHILDERS, Guy W., at Vallejo, 7-22-32, for 
MD. AL. Peiping, China 

= Charles “K."" at MB, Quantico, 

6-32. for MB, Quantico, Va 

SEESER Edward V.. at Wakefield. Mass., 7-73- 
32, for MB, RR, Wakefield, Mass 

STUCKEY. John “D,.”’ at Iona Island, N. Y., 7-26- 
#2. for MB. NAD. Iona Island, N. Y¥ 


GWIAZDA, Stanislaw. at San Diego. Calif.. 7-20- 
32. for MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 
WOODSON, Leon G.. at Philadelphia, Pa 7-22- 


#2. for MB, NYd. Philadelpha, Pa 
HANDCOCK,. Taft C.. at Macon, Ga., 7-23-32, 
for MB. NOB. HRds. Norfolk, Va 
DANIEL. William H., at Vallejo, Calif., 7-18-32, 
for MCB, NOB. San Diego, Calif 
HARMON, Donald P.. at San Francisco. Calif.. 
7-19-32. for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif 
HEDDERLY Loren F at Los Angeles. Calif... 
10-32, MB, NTS. Great Lakes. Ill 
HIC ‘KS Aubrey T., at Vallejo, Calif., 7-18-32, for 
MCB. NOB, San Diego. Calif 
SCHMIDT. Oliver T.. at Vallejo. Calif., 7-18-32. 
for Fourth Regiment. Shanghai, China 
SOU THERLAND, Charles S., at San Diego, Calif.. 
-18-3°,. for MB, Parris Island, 8. C 
LILLY Arthur H., at MB, Quantico, 7-22-32. for 
MB. AS. Quantico, Va 
PEMBROKE Truman A., at San Diego. Calif., 
-16-3°2, for MCB, NOB. San Diego, Calif 
CHANC E. James C., at MD, Portsmouth. N. H.. 
7-22-32. for MD. NP, Portsmouth, N. H 
RAMSEY, William L., at MB, NAS. Pensacola, Fla 
7-21-32, for MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla 
WILLIAMS, Ernest R.. at MB. NAS. Pensacola, 
Fla., 7-21-32, for MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla 
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2nd Lt. Bernard H. Kirk. on or about 21 Sept. 
detached MD, USS “New York,” to Dept. of the 
Pacific 

2nd Lt. Louis C. Plain. on or about 21 Sept 
detached MD, USS “‘Tennessee,"’ to Dept. of the 
Pacific 

ChfQmClk. Willis V. Harris. detached MB. NS. 
Guam, to Dept. of the Pacific via first available 
Government conveyance 


U. 8S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 


(Continued from page 1) 


as 


Corporal Victor C Brown -MB, NOB. HRds, 
Norfolk, Va., to MD, USS “New Mexico.’ 

Corporal Quillan L. Strickland—West Coast to 
MB, Quantico, Va 

Corporal Louis C. Verzole—MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to MB, NYd, New York, N ‘ 
JULY 21, 1932. 

First Sergeant Thomas F. Dowd—Fort Lafa- 
yette, to MB, NOB, HRds, Norfolk, Va 

Sergeant Jack Davis—-MB, NYd, New York, N. 
Y.. to Fort Lafayette 

Corporal Paul Narad—-MB, SB, New London, 
Conn., to Haiti 
JULY 22, 1932 

Sergeant Attili Bianchi—MB, SB, New London, 
Conn., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 
JULY 23, 1932 

Sergeant Gust H. Dunis—West Coast to Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China 
JULY 25, 1932 

Sergeant Robert G. English—-MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 
JULY 26, 1932 

Corporal Wilbur W. Daniel—-West Coast to MB, 
NS, New Orleans, La. 


JULY 27, 1932 

Supply Sergeant Wenzel G. T. Gregor—MB. 
NYd, Mare Island. Calif.. to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif 

Sergeant Harold F. Hilton—MB. NOB. HRds, 
Norfolk, Va., to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 


BECKER, William F.. at Washington, D. C., 7-19- 
32. for MB. NYd. Washington, D. C 

PESKIN, Michael, at MB, NYd,. New York. N. Y., 
7-20-32, for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

STODDARD, Robert, at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-20- 
32. for MB. AS. Quantico, Va 

COX, John W., at Chicago, Ill., 7-18-32, for 
MB, Quantico, Va 

AGEE. Cecil C., at San Diego. Calif., 7-13-32, for 
MCB. NOB, San Diego, Calif 

CANADAY. Marvin F., at San Diego, Calif., 8-13- 
32. for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

HESSON, Sinclair B., at MB, NYd, Boston Mass., 
7-19-32, for MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

HOBBS, Jack B.. at MB — D. C., 7-20- 
32. for MB, Washington, D 

CASTLEMAN, William, at Vallejo. 7-14-32, 
for MB. Olongapo, P. 

INGERSON., Clifford H., at Vallejo. Calif., 7-14-32, 
for MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill 

JENKINS, Raymond H., at Haiti, 7-11.32. for 
Haiti 

KING, Henry C.. Jr., at Haiti, 7-9-32, for Haiti. 

SAMP. Paul L.. at Philadelphia, Pa., 7-17-32. 
for MB, NYd. Philadelphia, Pa. 

COLEMAN, Ray, Jr.. at Washington, D. C., 7-15- 
32. for MB. Quantico, Va 

GHEEN, Raymond, at Savannah, Ga., 7-15-32. for 
MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 

TWEED, James A., at Savannah, Ga., 7-16-32, 
for MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 

BALLARD, Andrew M.,. at Long Beach, Calif., 7- 
13-32, for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

LUDGATE, Robert D., at Portland. Ore., 7-12-32, 
for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
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Corporal Freddie T. Bengel—West Coast to MD, 
AL, Peiping, China. 


JULY 28, 1932. 
Corporal Joseph E. Thompson—MB, NOB, HRds, 
Norfolk, Va., to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 


AUGUST 2, 1932. 

Sergeant Alfred B. Bowman—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Sergeant Arthur J. Richardson—MB, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to MB, NS, New Orleans, La. 

Corporal Lowell G. McLean—MB, NAS, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to MB, AS, Quantico, Va. 


AUGUST 4, 1932. 
Corporal George Toth—MB, NAD, Fort Mifflin, 
Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 


AUGUST 5, 1932. 

Corporal Frank G. Reiner—MB, NYd, New York, 
N. ¥., to RS, New York, 

Corporal Robert Schneeman—MB, NY4qd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Quartermaster School. 


AUGUST 6, 1932. 
Corporal Robert S. Scott—MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 
Corporal Harry M. Towle—MB, NTS, Newport, 
R. L, to MB, Portsmouth, N. H. 


AUGUST 8&8, 1932. 

First Sergeant A. W. Taylor—West Coast to 
MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Il. 

Gunnery Sergeant George J. Nowack—MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Haiti. 

Sergeant Edward B. Peck—-MB, Washington, 
D. C., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Charles D. Earsom, Jr.—RS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Ernest R. Gayler—West Coast to East 
Coast. 

Corporal John H. Purtee—MD, NH, Washington, 
D. C., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 


AUGUST 9, 1932. 

Corporal Donald P. Dever—MB, NAS, Lakehurst, 
N. J., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Joseph E. Johnson—MB, NOB, Norfolk, 
Va., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Corporal Francis J. Murphy—West Coast to 
MD. AL, Peiping, China. 

Corporal Milton S. Russell—MD, USS ‘“Pensa- 
cola’ to MB, Washington, D. 


OATES, Hood V., at Long Beach, Calif., 7-13-32, 
for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

BURDORF, Henry F., at MB, NAS, San Diego, 
Calif., 7-12-32, for MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif 

GOFF, Charlie, at MB, NAD. Dover, N. J., 7-16- 
32, for MB, NAS, Pensacola. Fla. 

GOTKO, Raymond F., at MB, Parris Island, 8. C., 
7-16-32, for MB. Parris Island, S. C. 

KEEGAN, John E., at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-16-32, . 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

VOGEL, Roy E., at Nicaragua, 6-26-32, for MD, 
NNGD, Nicaragua. 

LINDSAY, Clayton, at Washington, D. C., 7-15- 
32. for Marine Band, Washington, D. C. 

MEEKER. Robert E., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-15-32, 
for MB. Washington, D. C. 

CLARK, George R.. at Los Angeles, Calif., 7-11- 
32. for MCB. NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

DAMRON, Lewis J., at Vallejo .Calif., 7-11-32, 
for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

EGGERMAN, Loy “D,” at MB, NS, New Orleans, 
La.. to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

EPPERSON, John D., at MB, Washington, D. C., 
7-16-32, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

GURRATH. Carl R., at MB, Quantico. Va., 7-14- 
32, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

BOGGS. Joseph, at New York. N. Y., 7-14-3%, 
for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

HUGHES, James M., at Boston, Mass., 7-14-32, 
for MB. NP, Portsmouth, . 

DYCUS, Adam G., at Savannah, Ga., 7-13-32, for 
West Coast via Hampton Roads, Va. 

HEDGECOCK, William H. D., at Macon, Ga., 7-9- 
32. for MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 

BOLTON, Virgil T., at Seattle, Wash., 7-6-32, for 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
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Y Save the Price of a Desk Set Pen 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE $5 £7 510 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50. Pencils to match, $2.00 to $5.00 
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the best.”’ 


Use the same Parker two ways: 
As a Pocket Pen—converted 
for Desk 


A wealthy traveler made this offer to Geo. S. 
Parker. ‘‘Keep your fifty dollars,’’ said Mr. Parker, 
“you can duplicate my personal pen for only $5, 
$7, or $10, for every Parker Duofold is as good as 


Each contains a miracle point, that writes with 
Pressureless Touch—as easily as you breathe. 
Only a few of Parker's master pensmiths know 
how we produce this su 
who make it are pledged to secrecy and work in a 
locked room, for this is Parker's 47th improvement. 
Even the Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at $5 
bring you 22% to 69% more ink capacity than 
some pens priced 50% higher. And not another 
make can give Parker's streamlined style in jewel- 
like color range, Invisible Filler, and patented 
Clip that holds the Pen or Pencil low and un- 
in the pocket. 
tep to the nearest pen counter and compare 
the Duofold with any other pen regardless of 
rice. Such comparisons have made Parker Duo- 
old the world’s largest seller. 6s 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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right out of 
Geo. S. Parker’s pocket 


Yes, an actual incident 
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BUCHANAN, Melvin D., at Seattle, Wash., 7-06-32, 
for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

COX, Glenn E., at Portland, Ore., 7-6-32, for 
MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash. 

SALSTROM, Linneaus W., at Vallejo, Calif., 7-7- 
32. for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

LaCONDI, Michael J., at MB, NYd, New York, 
N. Y., 7-14-32, for MB, NY¥d, New York, N. Y. 

HANEY, “C” “LL,” at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-14- 
32, for MB, AS, Quantico, Va. 

JACOBS, Stephen A., at Newark, N. J., 7-13-32, 
for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McNAMARA, John J., at Boston, Mass., 7-13-32, 
for MB, SB, New London, Conn. 

PHIPPS, Lawrence R., at Boston, Mass., 7-13-32, 
for MB, NAD, Dover, N. J. 

SPARKS, Purvis, at New Orleans, La., 7-11-32, 
for MB, NS, New Oreans, La. 

VAN HOOK, Fred C., at New Orleans, La., 7-11- 
32, for MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

WALES, Clarence, Jr., at New Orleans, La., 7-11- 
32, for MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

WALLDEN, Frank M., at Savannah, Ga., 7-11-32, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

ELLENBERGER, Earl R., at MB, NYd, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 7-14-32, for MB, NYd, Washington, 


D. C. 

FORD, Patrick H., at MB, Portsmouth, Va., 7-13- 
32, for MB, NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 

GRIFFIN, Ernest G., at MB, Fort Miin, Pa:, 7-13- 
32. for MB, Fort Mifflin, Pa. 

HILBIG, Theodore R., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-12-32, 
for MB, NYd. Washington, D. C. 

McLANE, Robert B., at Washington, D. C., 7-13- 
32, for Headquarters, USMC, Washington, D. C. 

MILLS, Edward E., ta Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-12-32, 
for MB, NOP, So. Charleston, W. Va. 

PLANTZ, Grant H., at Portland, Ore., 7-7-32, for 
MCB, San Diego. Calif 

LIMERICK, Joe B., at MB, Parris Island, S. C., 
7-12-32, for MB, Parris Island. S. C. 

LEITZELL, Edward E., at Philadelphia, Pa., 7-11- 
32, for MB, NYd. Philade!phia, Pa. 

MANN, Sylvester S., at San Diego, Calif., 7-5-32, 
for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

OLDHAM, Euell M., at Los Angeles, Calif., 7-7-32, 
for MCB. NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

BARBOUR, William A., at MB, NYd, Portsmouth, 
Va., 7-11-32, for MB, NYd, Philadelphia. Pa. 
MARTIN, Richard J.. at MB, NYd. Philadelphia, 
Pa., 7-10-32, for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REICHEL, David, at MB, Washington, D. C., 7-11- 

32, for MB, Washington, D. C. 


RIMES, Charles R., at MB, Parris Island, S. C., 
7-9-32, for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

WOOD, Stuart F. B., at Haiti, 7-1-32, for Haiti. 

CLARK, Kenneth S., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-9-32, 
for MB, NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 

SHEETS, Charles W., at Macon, Ga., 7-8-32, for 
MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

TARR, Walter, Jr., at Macon, Ga., 7-8-32, for 
MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

SHERMAN, Mack, at Portland, Ore., 7-3-32, for 
RS, SDH, Salem, Ore. 

SHEW, Willis G., at Portland, Ore., 7-5-32, for 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

STEFFEN, Kenneth L., at Seattle, Wash., 7-5-32, 
for MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

WETZIG, Harvey O., at Portland, Ore., 7-5-3, 
for MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash. 

CURRIN, Michael S., at MB, NAD, Hingham, 
Mass., 7-09-32, for MB, Washington, D. C. 
FREEDMAN, Herman, at China, 6-14-32, for 

China. 

HEWITT, Charles W., at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-9- 
32, for MB, AS, Quantico, Va. 

LARSEN, LeRoy, at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
Wash., 7-5-32, for MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

RICKERSON, Ellis, at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-9-32, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

WAITS, Raymond C., at MB, Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
6-30-32, for MB, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

BERTOLINI, Adolph J., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-8-32, 
for MB, N So. Charleston, W. Va. 

EADES, Edward S., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-8-32, for 
MB, NAD, So. Charleston, W. Va. 

VAN RIPER, Brice E., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-8-32. 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

HARDIN, Edgar L., at Savannah, Ga., 7-7-32, for 
Canal Zone via Hampton Roads, Va. 

BJORK, Gunnard, at MB, Portsmouth, N. H., 
7-7-32, for MB, Portsmouth, N. H. 

MARTINDALE, John J., at MB, Quantico, 7-7-3%, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

O’HEY, Harry L., at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-8-37, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

DEPPEN, James B., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-7-32, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

TOOMEY, Earnest W., at Savannah, Ga., 7-5-32, 
for MB, Boston, Mass. 

HYMAN, Charles A., at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-7- 
32, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

RUSSELL, Donald, at RS, Boston, Mass., 7-7-32, 
for RS, Boston, Mass. 


SLAYTON, Clarence D., at MB, Quantico, Va., 
7-7-32, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

BRAGG, George E., at Washington, D. C., 7-6-32, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

DONOVAN, Raymond E., at New York, N. Y., 7-6- 
32. for Nicaragua via Hampton Roads, Va. 

KERNS, James W., at Washington, D. C., 7--32, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

WERNER, Leo J., at New York, N. Y., 7-5-32, for 
Nicaragua via Hampton Roads, Va. 

BROWN, Reginald G., at Macon, Ga., 7-2-3, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

SMITH, Ronald E., at Savannah, Ga., 7-5-32, for 
MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

KLOEPPEL, Mac J., at New York, N. Y., 7-5-32, 
for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

SEAMAN, Lewis W., at Washington, D. C., 7-5-32, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

DICKERSON, James E., at MB, Portsmouth, Va.. 
7-2-32, for MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

HICKEY, John P., at MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C., 
7-3-32, for MB, NYd, Charleston, 8S. C. 

SMITH, Frederick H., at MB, Quantico, Va., 7-2- 
32. for MB, AS, Quantico, Va. 

NADEL, Jack, at New York, N. Y., 7-1-32, for 
West Coast via Hampton Roads, Va. 

WHITEMAINE, Franklin H., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
7-2-32, for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROSS, Aldon L., at Vallejo, Calif., 6-27-32, for 
MB, NS, New Orleans, La. 
BEHEYT, Charles J., at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
Wash., 6-28-32, for RS, San Francisco, Calif. 
GOLDEN, Arthur W., at MB, NYd, Charleston, S. 
C., 7-1-32, for MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C. 
HARRIS, James A., at MB, Washington, D. C., 
7-3-32,. for MB, Washington, D. C. 

MITCHELL, Robert P., at Nicaragua, 6-8-32, for 
Nicaragua. 

QUARTER, William E., at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
6-25-32, for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C. 

STADE, William B., at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
Wash., 6-28-32, for RS, San Francisco, Calif. 

GROTE, Frank C., at Philadelphia, Pa., 7-1-32, 
for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRUDNA, John, at MB, Pearl Harbor, T. H., 6-20- 
32, for MB, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

HUGHES, Cecil L., at San Francisco, Calif., 6-27- 
32, for AAI Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

CARTER, Lerrard D. ,at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
Wash., 6-23,32, for MD, AL, Peiping, China. 
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Six September, 1932 


I HAVE been smoking CHESTER- 
FIELDS for a long time, and I 
think I am a good judge of a ciga- 
rette. Not but what there are other 
good cigarettes, but I do know this: 
CHESTERFIELDS are milder. They 
are never raw or bitter. I know 
also that they taste better. 

I have bought many packages of 
CHESTERFIELDS. I have smoked 
thousands of them. They are made 
right, so as to smoke cool. The paper 
is pure—in fact, you wouldn't know 
that the paper was burning. 

It’s no wonder they are clicking 
with millions. 


THEY SATISFY 


© 1932, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Short History of An Old Marine 


I sing of men unknown to fame, 


By GEORGE P. PLITT 


Rarely ever you see their name 


In print, or spoken of by men—Just plain American citizen.—PLITT. 


uniforms, the most elaborate ever worn 
by a private soldier. Interesting, too, 
were his reminiscences, and here, follow- 
ing, in Mr. Plitt’s own words, we pass 
them on to you: 

When I was thirteen years old I 
left the Fatherland and came to this 
country with a relative, a_ business 
man of Baltimore. In those days sail- 
ing vessels were used mostly for freight 
and immigrants, and it required from 
eight to ten weeks to transverse the 
ocean. After this long journey across 
the Atlantic, with hardtack and salt pork 
as food, and one pint of water constitut- 
ing a day’s allowance, we arrived at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay on Sunday, 
March 9, 1862. It was an immortal day 
of American history. The “Monitor” and 
the “Merrimac” lay pounding at each 
other’s iron flanks. This was my first 
experience in the smell of powder and 
the sound of bursting shells. Our Amer- 
ican pilot realized the hazards to be run 
in attempting an anchorage, so he 
ordered our ship to lay to outside the 
Capes until the firing ceased. Then in 
the tow of two tugboats we proceeded to 
Baltimore. 

I began learning the confectionary 
trade; and in six months I had mastered 
the English language. My aim, how- 
ever, was to be a soldier, whereupon I 
visited several recruiting stations. “Too 
young; go back home” was always the 
answer. In spite of this denial to my 
eager desire, I served two days during 
the Civil War: 

In 1864, when the Confederates under 


HIS office was honored the other day by the visit 
of an old veteran of the U. S. Marine Corps. 
He is Mr. George P. Plitt, of Washington, D. C., 
who enlisted May 20th, 1868, at Gosport, Ports- 
mouth Virginia Navy Yard, on board the old frigate 


George P. Plitt as a Marine Private, 1869 


Seeing the excitement, I ran into the street. 


General Jubal Early made their raid into Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the police of Baltimore had orders to con- 
fiscate all horses in stables, or e'sewhere, to be sent as replace- 
ments to the Union lines. A string of eight or ten animals 
would be collected and the nearest available boy would be 
“St. Lawrence,” used as a Marine Barracks. Very drafted for the purpose of leading the mounts to the front. 
interesting were his photographs in fatigue and full dress 


A policeman 
grabbed me and thrust a halter shank in- 
to my hands. “Here, Son, take these,” he 
said, indicating with his hand a string of 
eight horses. I was never on a horse be- 
fore; and no one could ever have been 
more torn between misgivings and exul- 
tation. There was a definite thrill in the 
adventure. We had a cavalry officer in 
front, and we received orders to follow 
him out Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Hookstown Road into Western Mary- 
land. Later that afternoon we arrived 
at Owings Mills, where we were relieved 
of our horses by the soldiers whose 
mounts had been killed during the battle. 
A bombardment was going on all about 
us, giving me my second smell of pow- 
der. That night we were given quarters 
in a nearby farmhouse. A Union officer 
espied us the next morning and made 
us carry water to ambulances filled with 
slightly wounded soldiers. I slipped into 
one of the ambulances headed for a Bal- 
timore hospital, and arrived home, where 
a severe thrashing awaited me. 

During the last days of the Civil War 
I spent my idle time selling gingerbread 
and fruit to the soldiers in nearby camps 
and railroad stations. November 19, 
1863, is a never-to-be-forgotten date to 
me. On that day President Lincoln ded- 
icated the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg. All railroads offered low excursion 
rates. It was an opportunity for folks 
who seldom traveled far, and they came 
from all over. In those days, remember, 
the automobile, modern trains, aeroplanes 
and other modes of transportation had 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE MISSING CONCHA 


mS THE spiteful report of a thirty- 
thirty reverberated through Echo 
Canyon old Bill Fleming slumped 
from the seat of the Denrock stage and fell heavily 
under the heels of his wheel horses. Instantly a 

@ lithe form, clothed in range garb, sprang from a 
clump of willows that were directly above the trail, and hurried 
toward the fear-maddened horses. 

All four were rearing and lunging. The near leader went 
down and floundered in a hopeless tangle of traces. Its mate 
crashed against the wheel horses and the entire team became a 
pitching and plunging blur. 

Grabbing the lines of the lead horse the killer threw him back 
on his haunches. Then with curses and a threatening motion of 
his hand, he finally brought the team to a trembling standstill. 
With deft fingers he quickly had them free from the coach and 
tied to the wheels. With hardly a glance 
at the mangled body of the old man the 
killer reached for the strong box under the 
driver’s seat. Pulling it down to the ground — 
he proceeded to batter the lock with a heavy 
rock until it was finally broken. Lifting 
out four small buckskin bags he hurried 
back into the willows. He soon reappeared 
mounted on a roan which he spurred cruelly 
and disappeared up the 
trail in a cloud of dust. 

Sheriff Dunn hitched his 
office chair nearer the desk 


and took from his vest 
pocket a small silver 
concha. 


“Not much of a clue,” 
he mused aloud. 
“Suppose I’m lucky though 
to have any at all.” After 
examining it for probably 
the twentieth time since 
he had found it he re- 
placed the object back into 
his pocket and impatiently 
got up. Pulling his hat 
tighter over his round 
head, he strode heavily 
out of his office toward the 
Nugget Bar which was di- 
rectly across the narrow 
street. Loud voices as- 
sailed his ears as he en- 
tered and nodding a famil- 
iar greeting to the bar- 
tender he took a_ seat 
beside an unoccupied table. 


Two cowboys were in heated argu- 
ment and as bullets were likely to fly at any instant, the few 
patrons had retreated out of range. 

“Yuh didn’t have t’ shoot my dog b’cause he never bit no- 


body!” yelled the tall slim cowboy. “I’m blamed sure he 
wouldn’t bite a greaser nohow.” 

The other’s eyes flashed fire but he made no move toward his 
gun. “Be careful, hombre, how you speak. A little Mexican 
blood is no disgrace.” The words were spoken in a soft drawl, but 
they carried a menacing tone. “Your mongrel bit me on the leg last 
week and I kill him. Now stop your noise and let me drink.” 

“He wasn’t a mongrel—he was a full-blood terrier ” retorted 
the slim cowboy, “an’ he had more brains than yuh ever had. 
I've had ‘im ever since he was a pup an’ yuh had no business to 
up an’ shoot ’im.” 

The tall handsome Mexican deliberately drained his glass and 
without even a glance at the other, paid for his drink and 
walked out with gingling spurs. 

The excitement now over, activities resumed a normal com- 
posure at the pine bar. Husky miners drank their fill and went 
out. Even the doleful owner of the dead dog drowned his sor- 
row likewise before leaving. The saloon was soon deserted and 
the bartender took a seat opposite the sheriff. 

“Any luck, Sheriff, locating the killer of Bill Fleming?” he 
casually inquired. 

The sheriff slowly shook his head. 
but I got a few good hunches.” 


“Nothin’ definite, Carl, 


By Frank S. Saunders 


“Well, it’s been nearly a week since Fleming 
was found murdered and the miner’s pay-roll 
stolen. You'll have to get busy pretty pronto 
or you'll never get reelected.” 

“That’s certain,” agreed the sheriff, wiping his face with a 
red bandana. “The posse was out to Echo Canyon right after 
it happened and all we found was some tracks in the willows 
where the murderer probably shot from. I followed them till 
they were lost up the trail.” Dunn withheld all information 
concerning the one clue that he had found. 

“Well all I got to say is that it’s a darned shame if the skunk 
goes free. Your reputation won’t be worth two cents.” 

The bartender rose to go. 

“Hold on, Carl, what’s the trouble between Hank Day and 
that handsome Mex,” asked Dunn impulsively. 

“Oh, Carlos claims that Day’s dog bit him about a week ago 
and he shot him. Always was bad blood 
between them two anyway. I got to go 
now and do some work.” 

“Me, too,” declared the sheriff. He 
left the saloon and was soon mounted on 
his buckskin and hitting the trail 

‘\ towards Echo Canyon, five miles away. 
The bartender’s words still rang in his 
ears. He certainly could 
not hope to again hold 
office if the murderer of 
Bill Fleming was not ap- 
prehended. His reputa- 
tion was at stake and no 
one more thoroughly real- 
ized it than himself. One 
thing was certain. He 
must work on the single 
clue that he possessed and 
do it quickly. His medi- 
tations ceased as he came 
in sight of his objective. 
Entering Echo Canyon the 
sound of hoofbeats sud- 
denly came to his ears. 
Uttering a sharp com- 


mand to his mount he 

waited in the crooked 
He spurred trail. A single horseman 
cruelly and soon rode in sight, then 
disappeared stopped. Before the rider 
up the trail could turn his horse, the 
in a cloud sheriff was beside him. 

of dust. 


Dunn recognized him in- 
stantly. 

“Well, Day, is this the 
trail to the Crazy K? If not, what business have you got up 
in the willows?” 

The countenance of Hank Day dropped and apparently he 
was looking for an opportunity to escape. Instinctively the 
sheriff pulled a gun and waited. 

“Who says I been in the willows?” Day asked, evasively. 

“I do, myself,” responded the sheriff. “Your horse’s hoofs 
are full of soil and grass and make a plain trail.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked the cowboy, looking behind him 
at the tell-tale signs. “Ain’t no crime to ride in the willows if I 
want to, is it?” 

“Well, no, I don’t suppose it is,” admitted Dunn. “Only it 
kinder looks suspicious about now.” 

“Yuh mean since old Bill was killed?” lifting his thin bronzed 
face. 

The sheriff nodded. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” declared the cowboy. “I'll 
allow that it’s yore business to investigate all suspicious charac- 
ters, but I ain’t one. Bill Fleming was a mighty good friend 
of mine.” 

“Then what was you doing up there?” 

“Sheriff, I don’t believe that’s any of yore business. 
to get back now to the ranch so put up yore gun. 
got a thing to hold me for.” 

“Possibly not,” admitted the sheriff. 
Hank, but you sure are acting mighty suspicious. 

“Yore on the wrong track, Sheriff, for once,” returned Day, 
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es his mount past the sheriff and disappearing in a cloud 
of dust. 

Sheriff Dunn scratched his partially bald head in perplexity 
and walked his buckskin slowly up the canyon. He soon dis- 
mounted in the willows and for the third time within a week, 
examined the ground carefully but with no better success. A 
few fresh horse tracks, made no doubt by Day’s mount, were in 
evidence but nothing more. He wiped his perspiring face with 
the red bandana and slowly shook his head. He was beginning 
to taste the bitter dregs of defeat and it was very humiliating 
to one who had always gotten his man. 

As the sheriff rode back to town his thoughts were centered 
on Hank Day. What interest could the cowboy possibly have 
in connection with the Echo Canyon willows? Why should 
he ride miles out of his way to visit them? The problem was 
still unsolved when he entered town. Tying the buckskin out 
in front of his office, he went in. Seating himself at the desk 
to meditate for a few moments, he was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of a stranger. He was short and fat, dressed in 
flashy clothes and smoking a long black cigar. 

“Sheriff Dunn, if I’m 
not mistaken.” The new- 
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“Only one hundred and ten cash,” stated Ross in businesslike 
tones, rising to go, “and a bargain at that. Think it over, 
Sheriff, and I’ll see you later.” 

A half hour later Sheriff Dunn entered Gregory Blair’s one- 
chair barber shop. Blair was busily engaged with a customer 
and the sheriff dropped into a convenient chair. 

“Nice weather, Sheriff,” nodded the barber, applying a wet 
towel to the face of his customer. 

“Good neough,” returned the sheriff, picking up a detective 
magazine. 

Blair noticed the selection and smiled. “Trying to get a few 
pointers, Sheriff?” 

“Maybe,” was the casual reply. 

Blair finished the shave and the man went out. The sheriff 
took his place in the barber chair. 

“Any luck yet?” queried the barber, lathering up. 

“Not much,” Dunn admitted, “but I’ve just had a demonstra- 
tion on something interesting. It’s a gold detector and if it 
will do what they claim, it sure is valuable.” 

Blair become interested at once. “What do they claim it 

will do?” 
“Locate gold below 


comer smiled reassur- 
ingly. 

The limb of the law 
nodded. 

“That’s fine. My 
name’s Ross, represent- 
ing the Acme Mineral 
Device Company. Mr. 
Dunn, we are looking for 
an agent to represent 
our Gold Detectors in 
this county and I thought 
possibly you might be 
interested. Now I won- 
der if you would con- 
sider the proposition?” 

“To represent what?” 
asked the sheriff, puz- 
zled. 

“A gold detector.” The 
salesman seated himself. 
“A wonderful little de- 
vice that will locate gold 
below the surface. Now 
one in your. position 
should be able to do well 
in this mining country 
with the Acme Gold De- 
tectors. I tell you, Mr. 
Dunn, it’s an opportunity 
that comes once in a 
lifetime. Now if you 
will permit me I will 
bring in one of these de- 
tectors and demon- 
strate.” 


— the surface. What do 
you think of the idea?” 
“TI don’t believe it!” 

“Well, time will tell,” 
declared sheriff. 
“Now don’t make me 
talk any more. I value 
my face too much.” 

Blair applied the razor 
in silence until he had 
finished; then he_ re- 
opened the subject. 

“T’d like to see one of 
them things,” he said. 

“I’ve got one in my 
office. I'll bring it over 
and show it to you.” The 
sheriff paid for the shave 
and immediately crossed 
the street to his office. 
He soon returned with 
the object of discussion 
and lowered the coil box 
to the floor. 

“T’ll show you how it’s 
supposed to work, Greg- 
ory,” confided Dunn. “TI 
put on these phones and 
move the box along the 
surface. Now by push- 
ing this button I'll hear 
a buzz in the phones if 
gold is beneath the box. 
If I don’t hear anything, 
I push the box a little 
further and push the 


“Well, I wouldn’t mind 
seeing how the things 
work,” admitted the 
sheriff mildly interested. 

James Ross hurried out to his car and soon returned with a 
small black box and a pair of radio head-phones. 

“This box contains the batteries and the delicate apparatus 
for detecting the gold. To work this wonderful device, one has 
merely to put on the headphones and place the box flat on the 
ground. Now turn on this little switch”—he pointed to a small 
metal switch in the cover—‘“and press this other button on the 
side of the box. If gold is under the sensitive coils within, a 
buzz will be heard in the phones. No buzz—no gold, so the box 
will have to be moved to a new location before trying again.” 

Sheriff Dunn was rapidly growing interested and could see 
wonderful opportunities ahead for just such a device. He had 
not forgotten the fact that there were four bags of stolen gold 
which he would greatly appreciate locating. 

He put on the headphones and moved the box over the rough 
pine floor, meanwhile pushing the detector button and listening. 
Finally he looked up and asked: “Will it detect through wood— 
this floor, for instance?” 

“It certainly will,” confirmed James Ross, lighting another 
black cigar. “Smoke, Sheriff?” 

“Thanks,” accepting the proffered cheroot. “I'll consider 
your agency seriously if you'll let me play with this thing for 
a week. At the end of that time I'll decide. Anyway, I might 
buy it myself.” 


“Don’t get excited, Carlos,” the sheriff spoke softly. 


button again. I don’t 
know if the thing’s prac- 
tical or not. I just got 
it today for trial.” 

The barber watched intently as the other pushed the box over 
the pine floor of the shop, pressing the button. As if impatient 
to try it himself, he suddenly exclaimed: “Let me play with it 
a little while, Sheriff. I believe it’s all bunk!” 

The sheriff surrendered the phones and Blair’s operations 
with the outfit soon terminated in a growl. 

“Just what I thought,” he sneered. “The thing’s useless.” 

“You didn’t expect to locate ore under this floor, did you?” 
retorted the sheriff, mildly sarcastic. 

“Hardly,” Blair snapped. “You can’t make me believe the 
blamed thing will work, though.” 

Sheriff Dunn smiled good-naturedly. “Every man has a right 
to his own opinion and as I said before: ‘Time will tell.’ You 
can’t condemn a thing till it’s given a fair trial.” He picked up 
the outfit and left. Blair watched him cross the street and 
enter his office, before seating himself with a magazine. 

Sheriff Dunn meanwhile deposited the device in a corner of 
his office and quickly recrossed the street to the Nugget Bar 
Saloon. From the barber shop he had seen a familiar figure 
enter whom he now desired to interview. Entering the saloon 
his eager eyes swept the line of drinkers at the bar and centered 
on a dark handsome cowboy. Advancing slowly, he lightly 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Lieut. Burgo D. Gill 


ERGEANT RORY KEOGH, called “Roary” by his 
intimates, looked bored at his friend Sergeant 
Otto Schmidt as that worthy, trailed by three other 
Marines, walked into the Canal Zone Clubhouse 
at Balboa. The other three were younger than 
the two Sergeants. Sergeants Schmidt mopped his 
perspiring brow and began: 
“Roary, such a boonch ve get 
recruits und instid de iss cawbrils! 


nowadays. Dey should be 
Me, I can’t talk und so I 


say I take dem to Roary. Like tree kids dey need advice.” 
“Yeah! Another case of this so-called tropical hooey, I 
suppose,” answered Roary as he ceased his examination of 


the literature at the magazine counter and paid for the books 
of his choice that would while away much time on shipboard. 

“Let’s get something to cool us off while you spill me the 
low down!” 

And Roary lead the way 
before one of the open windows. 
ordered. 

Sergeant Schmidt commenced: 

“Dis one vants to make marriage! Dis one iss homesick und 
vants to go home! Dis one makes foolishments und monkey 
eyes at a voman int a church!” 

“So! Corporal Al Frederick, 
wants to get married like a lousy 
does he?” 

Quelling the snickers of the other two, Roary shut off the 
protest of the first corporal and turned to the second: 

“Mr. Non-commissioned Officer Bradley is homesick like one 
of these boy-scout soldiers around here, is he? It’s a wonder 
your squad doesn’t heave you overboard so they can get a new 
corporal.” 


to a table in a cool, breezy spot 
Refreshments and drinks were 


United States Marine Corps, 
sailor is always doing, 
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An old sea captain of the 
schooner “Susan,” a young 
gun-runner, a romantic jewelry 
salesman, and the girl, Dolores, 
sat drinking in the Cabaret 


Guapo in Costa de Plata. 


Then turning to the remaining one: 

“Corporal Hunter! This part of the tropics oniil be a de- 
lightful place if it were not for three pests. I have covered 
the soldiers and the sailors. You represent the third nuisance 
—tourists! They are always pestering one with: ‘Where’s the 
revolution? Why don’t the senoritas wear shawls and roses 
in their hair?’” 


The three rose up belligerently: 
Roary calmly waved them to their seats. 


Whether it was Roary’s cool nonchalance that caused them to 
sit down again quietly or the refreshments in the way of 
banana splits, pie a la mode, and sodas as chasers that were 
just served is a mooted question. 


Roary took a deep quaff at his frothy drink and confidentially 
stated: 

“This stuff about the ‘Tropics will get you if you don’t watch 
out’ is bushwah provided you stear clear of three evils. The 
first is—don’t hook up with a native damsel, the second—don’t 
get the willies and pull out before your job is done, and the 
third—don’t get full of this romance blah and think you are 
in Mystic Spain revolutioning to a toreador’s guitar. 

“Before I entered the Marines, I spent a little time here in 
Central America. I'll tell you a story that I know of that hap- 
pened then, which will show you three hombres where you are 
all wrong.” 


An old sea captain, of the schooner “Susan,” 
runner, a romantic jeweler salesman, and the girl, Dolores, sat 
drinking in the Cabaret Guapo in Costa de Plata. Mockingly 
the Captain of the “Susan” laughed at the trio before him: 

“Habits. Yes, habits! We would fling them to the winds 
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We follow a 


—we change our life at will—yes—sometimes! 
life of adventure and change it at once—maybe!” 
The girl glared! 


The Gun-Runner flared!! 
The Salesman stared!!! 


“You no stay for me, querido?” asked Dolores of the Gun- 
Runner. 


“No! That’s final!” he exclaimed, “I don’t see why you can 
kick. I’ve done my share of the bargain. The arms are on 
board the “Susan.” I’m tired of this damn life. Anyhow— 
well—how can we get married?” 


“Ha, ha! It’s all so simple, Dolores,” laughed the Captain, 
“Look at this Gun-Runner! Because he has been doing busi- 
ness here in the tropics for five years he thinks he’s old. And 
this Salesman? Poof! Some sweetheart in the States has evi- 
dently turned him down so he comes here to fight, to love, to 
forget! To go native, perhaps! Don’t you understand, Dolores? 
Selling jewelry is not romantic. And what happens when he 
gets here? He meets our dear friend the Gun-Runner who is 
despondent thinking of the future. What future is there in 
peeerene These two meet. Each is what the other would 


“What do they do? Swap jobs, of course. The Gun-Runner 
takes the Salesman orders to return to the States tomorrow on 
the fruit boat. And the Salesman? He handles the arms for 
you and me. Simple, what?” 


And he patted Dolores’ arm that was resting on the table. 
She yanked it away. 

“You no love me, luz de mi vida?” 

“Please don’t Dolores!” replied the Gun-Runner. 


Eleven 


“So, Senor Salesman, you interfere with the these affairs of 
Dolores ?” 

She reached under her skirt. 

The Captain realized what she was up to. 

“None of that, Cuidado! Want a knifing party to attract 
the policia? We'd only be thrown into the hoosegow, then 
where would the revolution be?” 

He turned to a sleepy-eyed waiter that was leaning against 
the door. 

“Hombre! beer!! Cuatro!!!” he said holding up four fingers. 


A shot! A flash in the inky blackness of the night. 

The waiter scurried. So did several patrons of the cabaret. 

The Captain swore. 

Dolores looked apprehensive. 

The Gun-Runner looked cooly about. 

The Salesman slopped his beer. 

In dashed one of Dolores’ compatriots. 

“It is us they want. They come—muchisimos—a hundred!” 

Twenty, the president’s bodyguard, he meant. 

“Quick—we fly! Out the back. We have horses. Pronto— 
to our arms—to the ship. Our army it is formed. We need 
the arms!” 

“Who squealed! We are betrayed!” cursed the Captain. 

“No! They suspect, but know not of the arms. It is us they 
want. Quick—de prisa—pronto—and the revolution she is ours.” 

“Let’s go!” 

Out through the kitchen in the rear where there were horses 
and a peon with an armful of dark ponchos and sombreros. 

More shots from the cabaret. 

“These for disguise!” 

The little crowd hurriedly put on the ponchos to hide their 
white clothes. A hurried word between two Yanks. 

“Do we swap?” asked one. 

A sudden movement. Dolores holds back. She grasped the 
cloak of the remaining young American. The other had disap- 
peared across the way into a hotel. He bruskly throws her on 
a horse. The whistle of quirts! The horses spring forth into 
a gallop. 

A street corner—shots—ragged soldiers attempting to chase 
the mounted party. To the Beach! Arms landed—rifles! 

The advance! More shots!! Many more vivas!!! 

And within a couple of hours the new president is cheered 
by the populace in the Plaza. 

In the shadow of the moonlit cathedral, Dolores sat astride 
her horse. She looked scornful at the demonstration before her 
in the Plaza and paid no attention to the old sea Captain’s 
raillery. 

Someone in a dark poncho approached on foot. Why didn’t 
she use the little revolver she clutched so tightly and fiercely? 

“So, young boy, you interfere with Dolores and permit him 
to go North?” 

The Gun-Runner took off his broad brimmed sombrero and 
flung aside his poncho. 

“Hell, I couldn’t go back. Besides, he got scared and I had 
to keep up my end of the bargain.” 

Dolores leaped from her horse and ran to his arms. 

And the old Captain laughed at the pair in front of them and 
asked, probably of the moon for he was not answered: 

“Do the little Red Gods of Romance ever lose their hold on 
their chosen ones?” then he hummed, “Only time will tell!” 


As Roary finished his yarn, he leaned back and reached for 
another soda that was just served. 

“Now, you jokers, the advice I want to spill is this . 

Just then, a ragged gamin of the type that is always pester- 
ing one with lottery tickets, peanuts, “watch your car,” etc., 
tugged at Roary’s arm. 

“Yeah! What is it?” 

“She say she want to see you.” 

And he pointed outside. At the curb was a large, private- 
chauffeured touring car, the model so popular in the Tropics. 
In it sat a heavily black-laced, much be-jeweled figure of such 
generous proportions that she almost filled the rear seat. She 
was gesturing frantically. 

Roary rose abruptly. 

“Schmidt, give these kids my thanks for the drinks. 
and see that they pay the bill. So long!” 

And he left precipitately out the back way. 

“Why do you run from your beloved Dolores!” wailed the 
woman in the car at Roary’s disappearing back. 
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By ANTON REUTER, German Infantry 
Translated by Martin Lichtenberg, USMC. 
Illustrations by Don Millar 


. SYNOPSIS 

Anton Reuter, German ar prisoner, escapes from a British prison camp 
by disguising himself B h corp ‘arrowly averting recapture 
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(Conclusion) 


EVER in my dreams had I imagined that I could 

4 be as lucky as all that. At the last moment two 
waa additional cars were hooked onto the train and 
: » again I was fortunate in that I secured a com- 

9 partment as its sole occupant, at the very tail 
end. Thick blue smoke curled up towards the 
ceiling as I settled back to survey the situation and shake with 
joy at my unexpected success. How many more would be my 
portion before I could greet my parents? 

A slow, laborious puffing of the locomotive and soon the wheels 
again sang their welcome you-were-lucky-you-were-lucky. What 
a sweet lullaby for me! 

Many times the train halted at small stations and in time 
I came to feel very much like I did years ago when, for the 
first time since my enlistment, I had been given furlough to go 
home. Only, this time, I had nearly forgotten that I was an 
escaped prisoner for whom at present a search might be going 
on in the very train in which I was riding. A German prisoner 
traveling incognito! What a joke. Traveling light, in full style 
of near-royalty, without princely entourage, however; and any 
minute I might feel the heavy hand of my searcher on my 
shoulder. Well, until then, let’s enjoy the wine of victory to 
the last dreg. And once more I crossed my legs comfortably 
on the soft, red, plush-covered seats and lazily flicked the 
ashes of my cigaret on the floor. 

A crunching and screeching of many brakes. A ferocious 
snorting and puffing from the steel giant at the head of the 
train that shook the very ground on 
which I trod, and once more I faced the 
world. Many of the travelers stepped 


off the platform; others boarded a train 
on the other side of the shed. Sud- 
denly I found myself in the midst of a 
group of American soldiers, one of whom 
addressed me _  apologetically: “Say, 
corporal, can you tell me what time the 
train...” I could not afford to let him 
finish and walked on with a short “I 
don’t know!” Behind me I heard a 
strangely familiar sound, one that I had 
often heard back in Germany, at school, 
on the parade grounds, in the barracks. 
It is produced by placing the tongue 
between the lips and ejecting breath 
violently. I have since learned that it 
is known as a “Bronx cheer.” This was 
followed by loud laughter; I know not 
whether it was at my own or the ex- 


pense of the doughboy whom I had dis- 


The chauffeur held the door open invitingly, but I hesitated. 


appointed. Moreover, I did not care. I 
only realized that, once more, I had 
slipped out of an embarrassing situation. 
Up the steps came an old, white- 
haired lady, heavily laden with a big 
suitease. She tottered somewhat and I 
sprang forward solicitously. Ou alle: 
ous?” “To Paris,” she answered. I had 
taken the baggage out of her hands and, 
“me too,” I replied hastily, hardly know- 
ing what I said. I helped her into the 
compartment and as the conductor came 
near, evidently to tell me that the coach 
for soldiers was somewhere else, I was 
so busy making the lady comfortable that 
he closed one, perhaps two, eyes, and 
allowed me to travel with her. Ordi- 
narily military persons were required to 
journey separately but there were ex- 
ceptions to the rule. As the train came 
under way it suddenly occurred to me 
that it was express, and stopped only at 
Paris. Ye Gods! In other words, I was 
getting farther and farther away from 
the German border, instead of closer. 
But perhaps connections would be bet- 
ter there. Moreover I was yet to face 
the most difficult part of my escape. 
How to get through the Allied and into 
the German lines? If only I could man- 
age to make connections with repre- 
sentatives of the German Secret Service, 
everything would be fine. On the other 
hand, from all indications it appeared 
that the war would soon be at an end, 
provided Germany refused to fight to the 
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very end. In that case matters would 
be greatly facilitated. I could loiter 
around Paris for some time and bide my 
time. But that meant the abandonment 
of my original purpose, to get back to 
Germany and be of some further service 
to the fatherland. _Had I done my share? 
I had fought to the end and had escaped 
and thus far no one had benefitted by 
that step. Well, we would see. 

Now perfectly at ease, the old lady 
offered me the latest news. The rumors 
were that Germany would ask for the 
terms of an armistice within the next 
forty-eight hours. Would that really 
mean that the Boche forever laid down 
his arms and made no more war, she 
wanted to know. That was hard to tell. 
\Jais, certainement, that depended as much 
on Germany as it would on France, Eng- 
land, America, and the others. For the 
present, it must have had enough strife, 
else it wouldn’t want to cease firing. 

Immediately I became the center of an 
animated controversy. Three other pas- 
sengers hotly denied that France had 
ever, in all the history of la belle France, 
shown any aggressive spirit towards her 
eastern neighbor; that, on the contrary, 
ete., ete. It was so painful, having to 
speak about one’s own land in the same 
manner we had discussed our enemies 
when the war started. Bad enough to 
have to conceal one’s identity. How in- 
finitely more disgraceful for me to have 
to yes-yes those hot-headed travel-com- 
panions who would insist on carrying 
death and destruction into the very heart 
of the country to which I owed allegi- 
ance. They who had never been nearer to the front than a new 
born baby. Many times I felt inclined to shout at them in an 
endeavor to repudiate their lives. One portly gentleman, still 
within military age but not in uniform, excitedly thrust under 
my nose a photograph which was so obviously posed by the 
persons it showed that I laughed heartily. It showed four men 
with obviously Gallic features, dressed in a conglomeration of 
officers’ helmets, caps and other military accoutrements of at 
least one dozen different German military branches, about to 
insert four saw-toothed bayonets into the body of a heroic 
Frenchwoman, heavily made up and conveniently reclining on a 
couch the better to enable the Barbarians to commit their 
dastardly deeds. My own knowledge of uniforms and the various 
branches of the service was about to get the better of me but 
I checked myself in time and carefully refrained from voicing 
my opinion of the picture. I did say, “it is terrible,” but meant 
it as a back-handed slap at the amateurish abilities of neophyte 
Thespians. 

For about an hour we had discussed the pros and cons of the 
advisability of relegating Germany to the position of a pirate 
colony or of slicing it up into so much Hamburger when, on 
glancing on the floor just beneath the foot rest of the opposite 
seat, I saw a black, thin object which I made out to be a pocket 
book. I excused myself, saying that I disliked traveling back- 
wards, and moved to the other side. With my foot cautiously 
pushing it towards the end of the seat, I managed to get it 
beyond the range of vision, just between the door and my- 
self. Next I took out my handkerchief, wiped my brow (it 
was really quite warm in the compartment), and dropped it. 
When I returned it to my pocket it neatly covered the pocket 
book. I rose, stretched my arms and legs, yawned nonchalantly, 
and stepped into the corridor. In the washroom I hastily 
searched it and found what I wanted. Beside the ticket there 
were one or two papers and a small sum of money. I blushed 
violently as I thought the thing over. Besides leaving 
behind me a trail of lies, I had finally stooped to the level of 
a sneak thief. What if the pocket book belonged to the old lady ? 

Of course it had not been my intention to keep either money 
or railway ticket. If everything went smoothly and no one 
missed the article before I had used it for my own purpose 
there would be no trouble in restoring it to the owner. If not, 
I would probably never be able to return it for there was no 
address in it. At any rate I would throw the money away. 

Three coaches ahead I found the conductor, just entering a 
compartment. As he saw me approach, evidently on my way 
to the diner, he stopped me asking for my ticket. With his 
pencil he hastily scribbled a check mark and continued on his 
errand. At the head of the car I asked some one for a pencil. 


I laboriously made my way along the 
dangerous running boards. 
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Conveniently enough, it had an eraser 
at one end and his mark was soon re- 
moved. I managed to sneak by without 
his observing me and I reentered my 
compartment. The rest was easy. My 
handkerchief again dropped to the floor 
and as I stooped to recover it I had the 
pocketbook in my hand, asking if some- 
one had not lost it. At once there was a 
cry of surprise from a man; it was his. 

I was now able to watch the corridor 
with less apprehension than before. Just 
as the conductor came around a curve, 
I rose to go to the washroom and as I 
came near he was about to stop me 
once more when he recognized me. 

Later the man who owned the grue- 
some picture offered me an excellent 
cigar and also told me, confidentially, 
that if I cared to have some enjoyment 
while in Paris, he would certainly be the 
man to show me where to get it. 

For some minutes the train had run 
slowly amid a maze of tracks that 
seemed to widen into a sea. Once we 
halted at a signal and it was an eternity 
before the train resumed travel. Beauti- 
ful buildings and avenues the like of 
which I had never beheld in my life. 
Gigantic, incredibly unsubstantial, the 
thin spire of the Eiffel Tower. Below, 
thousands of humans in festive mood 
gathered on streets and plazas, singing, 
shouting, laughing. 


Paris. Reckless, careless, gay Seine- 
Babylonia just awakened from a night- 
mare that had lasted four years. The 
Armistice had been signed! 


I regretted that I was unable to offer my services to the old 
lady again. She and I had much in common. She, timid and 
tired and alone amid a million people of whom she knew per- 
haps none; I, young and almost penniless, afraid to look further 
than I could see at first glance, facing a world of enmity were 
it but knwn who I was. 

Again the watchful waiting from a point of vantage from 
where I could observe the people pushing and stowing towards 
the barriere. There were dozens of them. I scrutinized the 
occupant of each of the little box-like houses carefully. They were 
all women. The first one, hawk nosed, keen-eyed, was out of 
the question. The second, thin, old, alert, ditto. The third, 
fourth, fifth, and so on. But wait. How about this one? She 
is quite youthful, very pretty; coquettish glances and a smile 
especially for the man in uniform. The others might yell and 
scream and alarm all Paris if I were to try to squeeze through 
without identifying myself, but with this one I could try it. 
There being only one trial, it should be a pleasure to be arrested 
by such a lovely maiden. Ergo, in we go. Before me there 
were five persons. Whether accidentally or by design, all of 
them took their sweet time in going through the usual procedure. 
I had plenty time to study her features. A beautiful head, 
a well-formed throat, lovely hands, flashing teeth, coal black 
hair; truly a delightful creature. Tickets passed from the 
— of the people before her; she hardly glanced at 
them. 

Another minute and it was my turn. Mechanically her hand 
reached out for the ticket and the man behind me, may the 
good Lord bless him, placed his in her open palm. I saw her 
eyes widen somewhat in surprise and her hand follow me 
slightly but there was a second and third and fourth ticket 
that were anxious to be taken care of, and I continued on. 

Outside there were long rows of taxis. The desire to see 
the city was almost irresistible but my pocket book had long 
been emaciated and I needed the few coppers I still owned. 
The radiator or a large and beautiful automobile crept into my 
range of vision. The chauffeur held the door open invitingly, 
but I hesitated. From across the street came two Military 
Police, Americans, straight towards me. The chauffeur needed 
no further urging. We were off before they could say a word. 

Safely out of their view I importuned the driver to stop which 
he did, and when I offered payment, he, seeing my financial state 
of affairs, declined good-naturedly. 

There was much to be seen around the Opera Place. I was 
engrossed in the handsome display behind a show window when 
a shadow merged with mine. Through the plateglass I observed 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE 
DOUBLE 
PLAY 


A Short Short Story 
By John T. Kieran 


“They got another load, Chief!” 


exclaimed Heely, rushing into 
Nordy’s office. His little black 
eyes snapped with excitement. 


“They took every drop.” 

Nordy’s face flamed. “The sec- 
ond this week! What’s wrong with 
this bunch? Why didn’t the men 
fight back?” 

“They were outnumbered,” his 
lieutenant replied. “The hi-jack- 
ers had the drop on them before 
they knew what it was all about. 
Can’t blame the boys too much. It 
would of been death for ’em to re- 
sist.” 

“Blame ’em too much hell!” 
Nordy growled. “If I could get to- 
gether a dozen good men what 
would stand by me I’d make us all 
rich in six months. But I’ve lost 
more this week than I can make 
back in a month. I tell you, some- 
one is selling us out! These hi- 
jackers pull their tricks too easily 
to not know just when and where 
to grab our stuff. Who was drivin’ 
the truck?” 

“Andrea. They was comin’ out 
of a side road onto a slab pave- 
ment, there near Fairhaven and 
they forced ’em into the ditch. 
They just got back with the empty 
truck.” 

“So it was Andrea, that dumb 
egg? No wonder. ... But do yu’ 
know, lately I’ve been thinkin’ he 
ain’t so dumb as he lets on. In fact, 
I think he’s the one who’s sellin’ 
out on us! How did those jackers 
know just when and where to get 
both the trucks he was drivin’ this 
week ?” 

“That’s so. And this is the first 
truck we've sent over the new 
route, too. So they couldn’t of 
spotted us before. Thompson was 
with him, but we know he’s O. K. 
And I had that truck all decked up 
with old furniture so’s no one 
would suspect us. They’s so much 
movin’ bein’ done by truck now 
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that anyone’d almost have to know 
which one to look for.” 

“Well, we'll find out about Mr. 
Andrea,” Nordy said grimly. “I 
never did think that was his real 
name anyway. I was foolish to let 
him work in with us. If he’s play- 
in’ us double he’s gonna be taken 
for a ride. Listen! You try to get 
him to double cross the gang. if 
he shows himself to be what we 
think he is—well, you know I’ve 
always said that there is only one 
way to treat a guy like that.” 

“T’ll get the straight on him all 
right,” Heely declared. 

Nordy thought for a moment. 
“T’ve got to get a truck load over to 
Easton tonight,” he said finally. 
“You and him take it and on the 
way try to get him to go in with 
you and steal the stuff, pretendin’ 
later you was hi-jacked. If he goes 
in with you, then, well you just 
come back alone, that’s all.” 

Later that night Heely and An- 
drea left in a truck that apparently 
carried two farmers anxious to get 
their load of crated chickens to 
market early. As they went along 
Heely talked freely to the swarthy, 
taciturn Andrea, trying to draw 
him out. Finally he began to won- 
der if the fellow was suspicious. 

But after they were half-way to 
Easton he began to get on the right 
track. “Say, I don’t blame those 
hi-jackers. Man! There’s a lota 
money in it, gettin’ it for nothin’ 
and sellin’ for big prices.” 

Andrea glanced at him quickly, 
then away. “Uh-huh,” he grunted 
non-commitally. 

“Listen!” confidentially, “some- 
budy’d make a lot hi-jackin’ this 
load we got right here! More’n 
we'd make in months workin’ for 
Nordy.” 

Andrea stirred 
“Nordy’s a hard guy.” 


uneasily. 


“Oh—he’s dumb, plenty dumb. 
Sa-y, you an’ me could ditch this 
stuff and tell Nordy we was hi- 
jacked. We’d shoot a few holes in 
the truck an’ he’d never see 
through the trick.” 

“Huh?” 

“Sure! We could plant the stuff 
somewhere an’ come back for it 
later. I’ve got friends who'd give 
us good prices for it in a minute!” 
Heely glanced keenly at the other 
in the dim light as they drove 
along. Andrea was meditating. 


“Nordy wouldn’t believe it,” he 
announced finally. 

Heely laughed. “How’s he gonna 
help himself. Doesn’t it happen 
every night?” 

Andrea shifted in his seat. 
“Now, let’s get this straight. You 
wanna hide the stuff an’ say we 
was hi-jacked. Then we'll come 
for the stuff later and sell it?” 

“That’s the story!” 

“How do you know those people 
will buy it without tellin’ Nordy 
what we done?” 

Heely chuckled. “Haven’t I sold 
"em enough stuff before this to 
know they won’t let out a word 
about it?” 

Two hours later there was a 
a on the door of Nordy’s “of- 

ce.” 

“Come in!” he growled. 

As his subordinate came in he 
looked up. There was a quarter 
minute of silence. 

“Well —_—-?”” he finally asked. 
His voice had gone flat. 

“You know that load we was to 
take to Easton?” 

Ven” 

“Well, Heely tried to get me to 
double-cross you, steal the stuff and 
say we was hi-jacked, an’ I done 
just what you’ve always said—that 
there’s only one way to treat a fel- 
low like that,” shrugged Andrea. 
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THE LAST REVEL 


This famous poem was written in 1845 by 
Captain Bartholmew Dowling of the British 
Army while serving in her Majesty’s forces 
in India a short time before he and his entire 
company were destroyed through the ravages 
of that terrible scourge—cholera. 


We meet ‘neath the sounding rafters, 
And the walls around are bare; 

As they shout back peals of laughter 
It seems that the dead men are there. 

Then stand to your glasses steady! 
We drink in our comrades’ eyes 

One cup to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next man that dies! 


Not here are the goblets glowing, 
Not here is the vintage sweet 
’Tis cold as our hearts are growing, 
And dark as the doom we meet; 
But stand to your glasses steady! 
And soon shall our pulses rise: 
A cup to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next man that dies! 


There’s many a hand that is shaking 
And there’s many a cheek that is sunk, 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
They’ll burn with the wine that we’ve 
drunk; 
Then stand to your glasses steady— 
In drink our revival lies— 
A cup to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next man that dies! 


Time was when we laughed with the 
others— 
We thought we were wiser then: 
Ha! Ha! let them think of their moth- 
ers— 
Who hopes to ever see them again? 
No! stand to your glasses steady; 
The thoughtless here are the wise— 
Drink a cup to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next man that dies! 


Not a sigh for the light that darkles, 
Not a tear for the friends that sink— 
We'll fall midst the wine cups’ sparkles 
As mute as the wine that we drink; 
Come, stand to your glasses steady! 
Give no heed to the drunken cries— 
A cup to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next man that dies! 


Who dreads to the dust returning? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore? 
Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul can sting nevermore; 
Stand to your glasses steady, 
This world is a world of lies— 
A cup to the dead already! 
And hurrah for the next man that dies! 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betrayed by the land we find 
All the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest are left behind; 
Stand! Stand to your glasses steady! 
Tis all we have left to prize— 
One cup to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next man that dies! 


SCRAPBOOK ISSUE 


Soe many letters have been received re- 
questing us to publish various classics of 
poetry, that we hope to feature a “Scrap- 
beok Issue” about every four months. In 
this we will include all the old favorites 
that men like. If you have any in par- 
ticular that you want to see in print, 
drop us a line and we'll try to fulfill your 
request. 


THE HELL-GATE OF SOISSONS 
By Herbert Kaufman 


My name is Darino, the poet. You have 
heard? Oui, Comedie Francaise. 

Perchance it has happened, mon ami, you 
know of my unworthy lays. 

Ah, then you must guess how my fingers 
are itching to talk to a pen; 

For I was at Soissons, and saw it, the 
death of the twelve Englishmen. 


My leg, malheureusement, I left it behind 
on the banks of the Aisne. 

Regret? I would pay with the other to 
witness their valor again. 

A trifle, indeed, I assure you, to give for 
the honor to tell 

How that handful of British, undaunted, 
went into the gateway of Hell. 


Let me draw you a plan of the battle. 
Here we French and your Engineers 
stood; 

Over there a detachment of German 
sharpshooters lay hid in a wood. 

A wmitrailleuse battery planted on top of 
this well-chosen ridge 

Held the road for the Prussians and cov- 
ered the direct approach to the 
bridge. 


It was madness to dare the dense murder 
that spewed from those ghastly ma- 
chines. 

(Only those who have danced to its music 
can know what the mitrailleuse 
means.) 

But the bridge on the Aisne was a men- 
ace; our safety demanded its fall: 

“Engineers—volunteers!” In a body, the 
Royals stood out at the call. 


Death at best was the fate of that mis- 
sion—to their glory not one was dis- 
mayed. 


Fifteen 


A party was chosen—and seven survived 
till the powder was laid, 
And they died with their fuses unlighted. 
Another detachment! Again 
A sortie is made—all too vainly. The 
bridge still commanded the Aisne. 


We were fighting two foes—Time and 
Prussia—the moments were worth 
more than troops. 

We must blow up the bridge. A lone sol- 
dier darts out from the Royals and 
swoops 

For the fuse! Fate seems with us. We 
cheer him; he answers—our hopes 
are reborn! 

A ball rips his visor—his khaki shows 
red where another has torn. 


Will he live—will he last—will he make 
it? UHelas! And so near the goal! 

A second, he dies; then a third one! A 
fourth! Still the Germans take toll! 

A fifth, magnifique! It is magic! How 
does he escape them? He may.... 
Yes, he does! See, the match flares! A 
rifle rings out from the wood and 
says “Nay!” 

\ 


Six, seven, eight, nine take their places, 
six, seven, eight, nine brave their 
hail; 

Six, seven, eight, nine—how we count 
them! But the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth fail! 

A tenth! Sacre nom! But these English 
are soldiers—they know how to try; 

(He fumbles the place where his jaw 
was)—They show, too, how heroes 
can die. 


Ten we count—ten who ventured unquail- 
ing—ten there were—and ten are no 
more! 

Yet another salutes and superbly essays 
where the ten failed before. 

God of Battles, look down and protect 

- him! Lord, his heart is as thine— 
let him live! 

But a mitrailleuse splutters and stutters, 
and riddles him into a sieve. 


Then I thought of my sins, and sat wait- 
ing the charge that we could not 
withstand. 

And I thought of my beautiful Paris, 
and gave a last look at the land, 

At France, my belle France, in her glory of 
blue sky and green field and wood. 

Death with honor, but never surrender. 
And to die with such men—it was 
good. 


They are forming—the bugles are blar- 
ing—They will cross in a moment 
and then. ... 

When out of the line of the Royals (your 
island, mon ami, breeds men) 

Burst a private, a tawny-haired giant— 
it was hopeless, but, ciel! how he 
ran! 

Bon Dieu, please remember the pattern, 
and make many more on his plan! 

No cheers from our ranks, and the Ger- 

mans, they halted in wonderment 


too; 
See, he reached the bridge; ah! he lights 
it! I am dreaming, it cannot be true. 
Screams of rage! Fusillade! they have 
killed him! Too late though, the 
good work is done. 
By the valor of twelve English martyrs, 
The Hell-Gate of Soissons is won! 
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Thirty Pieces of Silver 


“As the drunkenness increased, the injustice that Carthage 
had done them became uppermost in the soldiers’ minds.” 

Thus wrete Flaubert of the soldiers of Carthage, victorious 
veterans who returned to despoil the Republic they had bled to 
save. Like locusts they swarmed into the city, where “their 
indignation burst forth in threats and bad feeling.” In brooding 
throngs they forgathered, “their hardships, seen through a mist 
of drunkenness, seemed prodigious and poorly recompensed. 
They displayed their wounds, recounted their battles. - 

Carthage has long fallen. Two thousand years have piled 
the sands high above her broken bones. And yet Flaubert could 
well have written in the same words the story of another con- 
course of veterans. These were Americans. Drunk on the 
dregs of poverty and despair, they assembled in Washington to 
present a plea to Congress. They petitioned the payment of 
the balance of their bonus, due in 1945. It was a just and 
humane request. The men and their families were hungry—as 
are countless people in the world today. But justice and judg- 
ment are sometimes quarrelsome bedfellows. Economists sympa- 
thized with the veterans, but pointed out that any attempt to 
liquidate the obligation thirteen years before its maturity would 
result in financial chaos. The veterans remained obdurate. They 
refused to understand. “Pay us now,” they insisted; “we 
need it.’ 

Sullen demands replaced good- natured requests. Dissension 
ripped ragged gaps in their hitherto solid ranks. Passive 
occupation gave way to demonstrations that bordered on open 
revolt. Congress adjourned—and the last hope of victory 
perished. 

Still the veterans refused to evacuate the city. Police authori- 
ties aided them with food, cooperated with them in finding 
quarters, and charitably overlooked minor indiscretions. Then 
the red serpent of communism lifted its head. The authorities 
feared them, it whispered. The field was fertile for such seed. 
Agitators deftly dug a new channel to divert the stream of 
reason. The original issue, that of the bonus, was forgotten. 
Murmurs of dissatisfaction against the administration swelled 
into a threatening rumble. Minor clashes between the veterans 
and the police brought forth the thunder. The situation hourly 
became more tense. The veterans mistook hesitancy for in- 
competence, and leniency for fear—a fatal error. 

The men were requested to evacuate certain government build- 
ings which were being razed, and which at best presented but 
hazardous shelter. They refused to move. The request became 
an order. The order was defied. 

The police arrived to evict them by force. A barrage of 
bricks rained against the officers. Several were seriously in- 
jured. A riot ensued. One veteran was shot dead, another was 
mortally wounded. Lesser injuries were suffered by others. 

The alternative between retiring or resorting to a ruthless 
extermination confronted the police. Had they continued, the 
battle would have developed into a bloody, fratricidal war. They 
withdrew. 

Federal authority was being defied. To permit the veterans 
to remain within their entrenchments would not only vitiate the 
gravity of such mandates, but would be establishing a dangerous 
precedent. 

Searcely had the casualties been removed from the scene 
before the street was filled with federal troops; infantry, 
cavalry, and even tanks. Inexorably they moved forward, 
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drenching the contested area with tear gas bombs. The sur- 
prised veterans were shocked into immediate submission. The 
show of arms obviated the use of them. The rioting ended. 

The troopers burned the packing-box hovels the veterans had 
erected. And to prevent further assembly and the possibility of 
organized resistance, the soldiers drove the bewildered horde 
entirely from the city. 

The deplorable affair ended more abruptly than it had begun. 
But not for long was it permitted to lie dormant. The harpies 
of the press began gnawing at the bones of truth. Most news- 
papers published honest, impartial records of the incident. Noth- 
ing more was required to absolve the government from the 
charge of imperial despotism. 

Unfortunately, certain newspapers saw fit to inculcate upon 
their political policy the advent of the veterans’ evacuation. 
Flaming and equivocal editorials were printed. Truth was 
tortured and broken on the rack of convenience until it became 
twisted and unrecognizable. The government was likened to 
the Muscovite reign of terror, which is a matter of opinion; 
it was accused of employing an overwhelming force to quell a 
riot, which is a matter of fact; it was indicted for the murder 
of a veteran, which is false. 

One editorial alludes to the fact that this government is 
attempting to outlaw the use of gas in warfare, only to loose 
it against defenseless citizens, women and children. But the 
writer neglects to differentiate between lethal gas that tortures 
and kills, and tear gas that produces only temporary incon- 
venience. A martyr was made of the unfortunate veteran who 
was killed; but of the policeman who lies in the hospital still 
fighting for his life, no mention is made. In fact the omission 
is obvious, for the editorial insidiously intimates that the veteran 
was the victim of federal troops. 

It further mentions that the men were unarmed; that soldiers 
were sent against them, with guns and bayonets, ammunition. 
With pharisaic indignation it professes astonishment over the 
fact that United States troops willingly marched against former 
soldiers of the United States. 

Perhaps the editorial writer forgets that the oath of a soldier 
is something deeper than mere words. It is the foundation of 
a disciplined army. Those soldiers obeyed orders without 
hesitation. They would have done so regardless of whom they 
opposed. And the last people in the world who would have 
expected them to do otherwise were the veterans themselves. 

Possibly we exaggerate the evil such parochial accounts can 
disseminate. The sugary pragmatism is too cloying in its 
paralogistic sweetness to be other than sickening. 

The bonus army is not without sympathizers. But, we admit, 
one unfortunately cannot buy bread with sympathy; neither can 
one buy sympathy with treason. The cooler leaders of the 
veterans appreciated this fact and implored the men to restrain 
from violence. Obstinacy defeated wisdom. 

There is + present some indication that the bonus army is 
disbanding. Perhaps it is best. No government can tolerate 
coercion nor ignore organized rebellion. If the veterans carry 
their extortions too far, we fear the name “bonus” will become 
synonymous with “Thirty Pieces of Silver.” 


Why Do You Read? 


A glance into any squadroom after working hours will prove 
the fact that Marines like to read and do read. Detective, 
Western, and other types of adventure stories seem to be the 
favorites with the occupants of most bunks; while of course 
the daily papers are read until well worn. 

We have no quarrel with this choice of reading matter. The 
stories are all of the “he-man” variety, putting a premium on 
brains and courage—the two prime requisites of a good Marine. 
And as for the daily papers, one must keep up with what is 
going on in the world, what with a Presidential election coming 
off, a prospect of beer in the offing, and Popeye about to dis- 
cover the hidden treasure. Such reading is largely for relaxa- 
tion and entertainment, and a Marine is entitled to, and gen- 
erally gets, his share of both. 

The man who gets ahead, either in the Corps or in civil 
life, obtains the relaxation and entertainment which he feels 
he needs; but he also obtains something else—something which 
comes a little harder but which later makes the better things 
of life come a little easier. He obtains knowledge. 

Why not divide up your reading time, allowing a certain 
number of hours each week for self-improvement? You will 
still have ample time to do considerable reading for pleasure 
alone. If you have been used to a light reading diet the change 
won’t be easy at first; but if you will stick with it you will 
gradually find that you really prefer something that will de- 
velop your mind; and when that happens it is a sure sign that 
your mind has already been improved. 
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By THE LOOKOUT 
Any desired book may be purchased 
through the LEATHERNECK BOOK 
SERVICE, and we especially recommend 
the following: 58 


BETWEEN WHITE AND RED, By 
Erich Dwinger (Scribners). <A_ vivid, 
blood-curdling story of the retreat of 
Koltchak’s White army through Siberia. 
A detailed narrative of wild adventure 
told by a German war prisoner serving 
as a White officer, one of the few sur- 
vivors. $2.75 

OLD MANOA, by Glenn Allan (Apple- 
ton). A rare characterization of a 
southern horse-breeder. $2.00 


SPEARS AGAINST US, by Cecil Rob- 
erts (Appleton). An English and an 
Austrian family, bound by ties of love 
and friendship, are torn assunder by the 
world conflict. $2.50 


SHUDDERS AND THRILLS (The 
Second Oppenheim Omnibus), By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim (Little, Brown). 
Over one thousand pages of the best of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s mystery stories. The 
anthology includes two novels and more 
than forty short stories. $2.50 


BETWEEN THE BIG PARADES, By 
Maj.-Gen. Franklin W. Ward (Water- 
bury). A splendid, although somewhat 
localized story of the war. A clever 
sense of humor makes this an outstand- 
ing tale; and the author has spared us 
the bloodletting and horror usually ac- 
credited to this type of literature. $2.50 


THE BLACK SWAN, by Rafael Saba- 
tini (Houghton, Mifflin). A _ story of 
buceaneering on the Spanish Main. A 
romantic novel of Morgan’s time; one 
of the best from the pen of the modern 
Dumas. $2.00 


AMONG THE TRUMPETS. By 
Leonard Nason (Houghton-Mifflin). The 
author of “Chevrons,” “The Man in the 
White Slicker,” ete., back again. This 
time he offers eight rollicking yarns 
about the leather-pounding cavalry. 

$2.00 


SIR BILLY HOWE. By Bellamy 
Partridge (Longmans). Revealing after 
the passing of many years some inter- 
esting sidelights on our Revolutionary 
War. $3.50 


I SAILED WITH CHINESE PIRATES. 
By Aleko E. Lilius (Appleton). A first 
person narrative of dangerous adventure 
among the pirates and bandits of “sane 

4.00 


THE UNKNOWN WAR. By Winston 
S. Churchill (Scribners). A detailed ex- 
planation of the Eastern Front activities, 
and the sequence of events that plunged 
the world into war. $5.00 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE 
WAR. Introduced by H. M. Tomlinson 
(Harpers). Sixty-six stories of the great 
war. A few of the authors: Conrad, Cap- 
tain Thomason, John Galsworthy, Nason, 
Ernest Hemingway, Laurence Stallings, 
Somerset Maugham. No finer representa- 
tive of war fiction could be collected. 

$3.50 


12 SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS. 
By Essad-Bey (Viking Press). Delight- 
ful legends of the remote country lying 
between the Caspian Sea and the Black 
Sea. $3.00 
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‘BOOKS —Passing in Review 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 
AN INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 


WAR DAUGHTER 


ONE WOMAN’S FREEDOM, by Helen 
Zenna Smith (Longmans). $2.00. 


The end of the war finds Mrs. Evans- 
Mawnington married to a shattered hulk 
to whom she had been promised since 
childhood. Roy, the husband, a war- 
wrecked officer of the British Army, is a 
cruel, vindictive tyrant. The mother, a 
blundering idiot, full of martyred glory, 
is unable to understand the metamor- 
phose of her son’s disposition. “She had 
been just a little nervous of Roy since 
his investiture, since he threw his M.C. 
in her lap on his return from Bucking- 
ham Palace: ‘There’s the M.C. you 
wanted, mother. I’m blinded and a crip- 
ple for life, and I’m sexless—but here’s 
your M.C.—shove it down the lavatory 
for me.” 

The jealousy of the mother-in-law and 
the insults and tortures added daily by 
the husband are more than the bride 
can endure. The revolt fomenting with- 
in her breaks out on Armistice Day, 
when she refuses to accompany her 
mother-in-law to parade the disabled of- 
ficer before the adulating crowds. 

Off she goes, alone, to celebrate the 
victory in another environment. The hy- 
pocrisy and synthetic enthusiasm of the 
jostling crowds sicken her. She falls in 
with Bubbles, a Leicester Square lady, 
and two Australian soldiers. After vis- 
iting several cafes, the escorts become 
involved in a brawl, during which she 
escapes, only to collide with her former 
lover, whom she had thought dead. 

From there on the story moves quick- 
ly. Her revolt becomes definite, and 
after suffering increasing abuse, she de- 
cides to leave Roy and live with Robin. 

Her husband immediately phones, de- 
manding and pleading in turn that she 
come back. Her repeated refusals are at 
last cut short by his venomous cursing. 
“You'll be back here tomorrow,” he 
swears. 

His revenge and fulfillment of his 
threat are as perfect as man could in- 
vent, a revenge so diabolical and clever 
that her life is nearly ruined. 

A frank and brutal book, Miss Smith 
has shorn all the romantic glamor from 
the bloody game of war. 


HINKY DINKY PARLEY VOO 


MUD AND STARS, compiled by Dorthea 
York (Henry Holt). $2.50. 


As Captain John W. Thomason once 
stated, the Marines have a very noble 
song, The Marine Corps Hymn. During 
the war it was inculcated upon the re- 
cruit from the time he arrived at the 
iraining camp until he departed over- 
seas. Thereafter he sang lustily of 
Hinky Dinky, the Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres, and a delightful creature 
called Lulu. These were not the only 
songs sung by the A. E. F. No few of 
them have attained an important place 
in our folk lore. Many attempts have 
been made to collect them, and, although 
they could never be contained in one 
volume, Miss Dorthea York has gathered 
the most important into an anthology 
which she aptly terms “Mud and Stars.” 


Miss York has mustered nearly three 
hundred selections into her compilation. 
They have been assembled from every- 
where that soldiers went and still go, 
from tropic expeditions to the freezing 
forces at Archangel. Of course some of 
the songs have been carefully ex- 
purgated, purged until no hint of orig- 
inal coprology remains. Miss York re- 
minds us that she is aware that the 
words were often not sufficiently re- 
spectable to bear print, but the problem 
was less than might be _ supposed. 
“Some,” she states, “were really unprint- 
able without question, some included 
songs had unprintable verses and even 
some of the verses which I have used 
have been slightly doctored to pass mus- 
ter.” 

At the risk of condemning ourselves 
we regret that a certain old favorite fell 
far below the hope of redemption. Miss 
York tells us that “The American ‘Lulu’ 
and the British ‘Kafoosalem’ have been 
spared me. They are, I understand, be- 
yond all hope of policing up.” 

Be it all as it may, Miss York has 
tactfully handled a delicate problem. She 
will naturally be accused by some for 
being too liberal, others will take her to 
task for being too free with the blue 
pencil; but most of her readers will en- 
joy her interesting collection of soldiers’ 
songs. 


WRITE ADDRESS 


ORDER BLANK 
THE LEATHERNECK, 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books checked on this sheet. 
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GLASS HOUSES 


“A flirt, am 1?” exclaimed the maid, 
under notice to go. “Well, I knows them 
as flirt more than I do and with less 
excuse.” She shot a pitiful look at her 
mistress, and added, “I’m better looking 
than you. More handsome. How do I 
know? Your husband told me so.” 

“That will do,” said her mistress frig- 
idly. 

“But I ain’t finished yet,” retorted the 
maid. “I can give a better kiss than 
you. Want to know who told me that, 
ma’am ?” 

“If you mean to suggest my husband 

” 


“No, it wasn’t your husband this time. 
It was your chauffeur.”—Pa. Guardsman. 

Caller: Won't you walk as far as the 
street car with me, Tommy? 

Tommy (nearly five): I can’t. 

Caller: Why not? 

Tommy: 'Cause we’re gonna have din- 
ner as soon as you go.—Christian Ob- 
server. 


“Above all,” said the mistress to the 
new maid, “I want obedience and truth- 
fulness.” “Yes, Madam,” replied the 
girl. “And if anybody calls when you 
are in, and you say you are out, which 
shall come first—obedience or truthful- 
ness ?"—The Christian Register. 


Seeing a colored man of his acquain- 
tance starting off on a fishing excursion, 
a gentleman thought it an excellent time 
to reprove him for his laziness. 

“Tom, you old loafer,” said he, “do 
you think it’s right to leave your wife 
at the washtub while you pass your time 
fishing ?” 

“Yassah, colonel; it’s all right. Mah 
wife doan’ need any watchin’. She'll 
shorely wuk jes’ as hard as ef I was 
dere.”"—Harper’s Magazine. 


“Have you ever done a lick of work?” 
demanded the angry housewife of the 
tramp. 

“Lady,” he retorted, “if you think ask- 
ing dames like you for a bite to eat ain't 
work you’s don’t know what work is.” 

Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Slow Waiter (in London restaurant): 
“Your coffee, sir; it’s special from South 
America, sir.” 

Diner (sarcastically): “Oh, so that’s 
where you've been?”—Punch, 


A TALE OF TWO PATCHES 

A woman advertised for a man to work 
in her garden. Two men applied for the 
job. While she was interviewing them 
she noticed that her mother was making 
signs to her to choose the smaller. When 
the women were alone the daughter 
said: “Why did you signal me to choose 
the little man, mother? The other had 
a much better face.” 

“Face!” exclaimed the other. “When 
you pick a man to work in your garden 
you want to go by his trousers. If 
they’re patched on the knees, you want 
him; if they’re patched on the seat, you 
don’t.”"—Pa. Guardsman. 


Suitor: 
communicate with the dead?” 


“Do you think it’s possible to 


Bored Girl: 
tinctly.” 


“Oh, yes. I hear you dis- 


Waiter: 
thing, sir? 
Professor: “Why, I thought I gave 
you the customary tip.” 
“You did, sir, but you forgot to eat.” 
—Humorist. 


“Haven't you forgotten some- 


Customer: “I want some powder to 
kill cockroaches.” 

Clerk: “Will you take it with you?” 

Customer: “No, I'll have the cock- 
roaches call and you can rub it on their 
little tummies!”—F. G. Builder. 

Auto owner: “What are you using for 
gas now?” 

Indisposed: “Same as always—Bi- 
carbonate of soda.”—Newport Recruit. 


HE FOUND OUT ALL RIGHT 
A Gob was driving from San Diego 
to Pensacola for duty and stopped over- 
night in a small town in Texas. There 
was only one hotel there, and it was 
filled to the roof. “No, sir,” said the 
clerk, “I can’t give you a room. The best 
I can do for you is to give you half of 
a private dining room. There’s a screen 
across it, and a lady has the other half, 
but I reckon she won’t bother you.” The 
Gob agreed to the accommodation as he 
could get nothing else, and so he retired. 
About thirty minutes later he ran into 
the lobby wild eyed and pale. “Hey,” he 
yelled to the clerk, “that woman is dead.” 
“T know it,” said the clerk, “but how did 

you find it out?”—Bamboo Breezes. 


Old Timer: “The worst thing about 
being a bachelor is that one’s name dies 
with one.” 

Fantail: “What is your name?” 

Old Timer: “Smith.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


Joe enealiies. “gir, may I be excused 
from patrol tonight?” 

Lt. Walraven: “What’s your reason?” 

J. D.: “Sir, I have the itch.” 
“All right. First Sergeant, 
scratch this man. Ge. News. 


Cinema Star » hus- 
band to her little girl) —‘“Now, darling, 
this is your new daddy.” 

Darling—“Oh, will you put something 
in my visitor’s book, please?” 

—Passing Show. 


A prominent Station big shot slightly 
absent-minded, went into a bakery re- 
cently and the following dialogue is re- 
ported: 

Big Shot: 
white bread!” 


“Gimme a couple loaves of 


Baker: “Sorry, there’s nothing but 
rye left.” 
Big —. “O. K., O. K., gimme a 


pint!!”—U. S. N. Magazine. 


Son—“W hat pote the word ‘chauffeur’ 
mean?” 
Father 


“That is the name given to 


the driver of a motor-car.’ 

Son (after a moment’s thought)— 
“That was not the name you gave to the 
driver of the car that nearly ran over you 
yesterday.”—Wall Street Journal, 
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TIME FOR FAITH 

Old Lady: “Is this the train to Ham- 
burg?” 

Guard: “Yes, ma’am—jump in.” 

Old Lady: “Are you sure it goes to 
Hamburg?” 

Guard: “Well, ma’am, the station- 
master, the engine-driver, the stoker, and 
the waiter in the dining-saloon say it 
goes to Hamburg, and that is all I know.” 

—Der Lustige Sachse (Leipzig). 


“Did you hear about the mass meeting 
held by people in favor of prohibition?” 

“No.” 

“They had it at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in the third telephone booth.” 


Doctor (to injured motorist): “I fear 
I can be of very little assistance to you 
as I’m a veterinary surgeon.” 

Injured Motorist: “Oh! no doctor, 
you’re just the man I want. You see, 
I was a jackass for ever attempting to 
cross the track ahead of that train.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


The latest story on the eternal theme 
of Jew versus Scot concerns two motor- 
ists, one of each race, whose cars came 
into collision. 

The Scot seemed dazed by the impact, 
and the Jew hurried to his side with a 
flask. It took two or three “goes” of the 
potent stimulant before the Scot would 
admit he felt a little better. 

Presently up strolled the usual police- 
man who wanted to know who was to 
blame. The Jew pointed to the other 
driver and _ exclaimed: “Smell 
breath!”—R.A.O.C., 


Undertaker: “Depression? say 
so! Why, I haven’t buried a living soul 
for a month!”—The Christian Register. 


An official of the telephone company 
was rudely aroused from his slumber by 
the ringing of the telephone. After 
bruising his knee he reached the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello,” he growled. 

“Are you an official of the telephone 
company?” asked a voice. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Tell me,” said the voice, “how it feels 
to get out of bed at 2 o’clock in the 
morning to answer the wrong number?” 
—Exchange. 


Our delivery boy had placed the gro- 
ceries on the kitchen table and then 
favored the lady of the house with a 
broad grin, displaying two vacant places 
between his ivories. 

“How did you lose your teeth?” the 
woman asked solicitously. 

“Shifting gears on a lollypop,” was the 
characteristic answer, 
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LOSING TIME 

First Lieutenant Blank, counsel for the 
defense, had just pointed out to the 
court that his witness was not neces- 
sarily to be regarded as untruthful be- 
cause he had altered a previous state- 
ment. 

“For instance,” he explained, “when I 
entered this court this morning I would 
have declared under oath that I carried 
my watch; but later I recalled that I had 
left it at home on my dresser.” 

The trial lasted the entire day, and 
when the lieutenant returned home that 
evening, his wife asked: 

“Why were you so worried about your 
watch that you sent four privates here 
for it?” 

“My God!” said the lieutenant, “what 
did you do with it?” 

“I gave it to the first one that came. 
He knew just where it was.” 


“Harry,” said the frowning Victor, 
“my sister Mary is getting married. 
What can I give her for a wedding 
present?” 

“Does she really love the fellow?” 
Harry asked. 

Victor looked surprised. 

“Why, of course she does,” he replied. 

“Then almost anything will do,” said 
Harry.—Markesan (Wis.) Herald. 


HARRON \ 


Sailor: “I think I'll call you “Mus- 
tard’.” 

Daisy: “Why?” 

Sailor: “Because you are always on 
my dogs.” 


j 


One of your Uncle Samuel’s stalwart 
brunettes had been gazing throughtfully 
over the rail of the homewardbound 
transport for twenty minutes. A dough- 
boy, curious at the cause of such concen- 
tration, demanded: “What you thinking 
about, Sam?” “Bout de ocean, boss,” 
came the reply. “Dat’s de fust time in 
all mah life I ever see somethin’ dare 
was enough of.”—Quadrangle. 

Host—It’s beginning to rain; you'd 
better stop for dinner. 

Visitor—Oh, thanks very much, but 
it’s not bad enough for that.—Hummel, 
Hamburg. 


Ist Burg: “Think o’ pore old ‘arry 
bein’ sent to jail. One o’ the fastest- 
workin’ burglars in the game.” 

2nd Burg: “Ah, well, he’s takin’ his 
time now.”—Tid-bits. 


“I’m glad you’re so impressed, dear, 
by all these explanations I have been 
giving you about banking and currency,” 
remarked the young husband. 

“Yes, darling. It seems wonderful that 
anybody could know as much as you do 
about money without having any.” 

—Markensen (Wis.) Herald, 
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GIVE THE COUNTERSIGN 

The officer, on leave in a town where 
he was a stranger, strolled into a rather 
exclusive military tailgring es4ablish- 
ment and ordered half a dozen shirts, 
leaving his name and quarters address. 

A year later he was transferred to 
this same town. Crossing a hotel lobby 
with a brother officer, he was approached 
by an impressive-looking stranger. 

“Hello, Mr. Whoosis,” said the strang- 
er. “You don’t remember me, do you?” 

“No, old man,” admitted the officer, 
“I’m afraid not.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the other, “I made 
your shirts.” 

“Oh, of course,” was the reply; and 
turning to his companion: “Gordon, meet 
my old friend Major Shirts.” 


Salesman: “How would you like the 
deferred payments?” 
Customer: “Permanently deferred.” 
—A. J.. M. R. & G. D. 
She: “The stork brought our Bo- 
hemian neighbors triplets last night; a 
girl and two boys.” 
He: “Czech and double Czech, eh?” 
—Good Hardware. 


“Hard work never killed anybody,” 
said the father. 

“That’s just the trouble, Dad,” re- 
turned the son. “I want to engage in 
something that has the spice of danger 
in it.’"—Christian Register. 


we science cost me a year of my 
ife.” 

“A badly managed operation?” 
_“No; my finger-prints were respon- 
sible.’—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


Daisy: “Why so blue, Jimmie?” 

Jimmie: “I just bought a farm and 
the guy that sold it to me said ‘He’d 
grown nuts on it’ and I can’t raise a 
darn thing.”—Selected. 


Landlady: “How do you like this 
room, as a whole, sir?” 

New Lodger: “As a hole it’s all right; 
as a room not so good.—Ashore and 
Afloat. 


“Won’t it seem queer when women boss 
the world!” 

“Naw—it’ll just seem natural. Ask 
any married man.”—Exchange. 


Stores: “I’ve been getting threaten- 
ing letters through the mail. Isn’t there 
a law against that?” 

Pens: “Of course, haven’t you any 
idea who is sending them?” 

Stores: “Sure; a jewelry company in 
Newport.” 
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West Coast News 


COLONEL H. R. LAY DIES 
IN SAN DIEGO 


Col. Harry Randolph Lay, USMC, 
Chief of Staff at Marine Base, San 
Diego, Calif., died July 26. 

Col. Lay was born in Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 8, 1878, and was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
in 1900. During the Boxer uprising in 
China in 1900 Col. Lay was attached to 
the 5th Battalion of Marines. In 1901 
and 1902 he was on duty with the First 
Brigade Marines at Cavite, P. L., and in 
1903 returned to the United States and 
was ordered to duty in the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
and with the additional duty as aide at 
the White House. 

Col. Lay was on expeditionary duty at 
Panama in 1909 and 1910, and in 1911 
was on expeditionary duty in Cuba. He 
served with the Marine expeditionary 
forces in San Domingo in 1912, at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, in 1913 and at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, in 1914. He attended the 
Naval War College, Newport, R. IL. and 
when the United States entered the 
World War in April 1917, was Division 
Marine Officer, 4th Division, Atlantic 
Fleet. He sailed for France with the 
first detachment of Marines to be sent 
overseas in June 1917, and participated 
with the 5th Regiment in the Aisne- 
Marne Defensive (Chateau Thierry), 
Aisne-Marne Offensive (Soissons); in the 
St. Miehiel Offensive; in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne Offensive (Champagne), and the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive, (Argonne 
Forest), and in the march to the Rhine 
River, passing through Belgium and Lux- 
emburg en route. 

For his service in France, Col. Lay 
was awarded the Navy Cross. He also 
received the Croix de Guerre with Palm 
and the Croix de Guerre with Gold Star. 
He was cited in G.O. No. 88, 2nd Divi- 
sion and was awarded the U. S. Army 
Citation Certificate. 

Upon being detached from his duty in 
France, Col. Lay was ordered to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
where he served until Oct. 15, 1921, when 
he was sent to Haiti and assigned to 
duty with the 8th Regiment. 

From Oct. 14, 1923, to April 16, 1927, 
Col. Lay was on duty at Quantico, Va., 
as Commanding Officer of the 10th Regi- 
ment. During this period he was on 
temporary duty at Chicago, Ill., on mail 
guard duty as commanding officer of that 
district. 

On April 17, 1927, he was ordered to 
duty in China and from June 10, 1927, 
to Sept. 15, 1928, he served as command- 


ing officer of the First Battalion, Tenth 
Regiment, at Tientsin. On Oct. 3, 1928, 
he sailed from China and arrived at San 
Diego, Calif., Nov. 1, 1928, when he 
joined the Marine Corps Base for duty 
as Chief of Staff. He was in command 
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of that post from April 1929 to January 
1930, when he resumed his duties as 
Chief of Staff, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his death. 

Col. Lay holds the Philippine and 
China Campaign Badges, the Fourragere, 
Meritorious Certificate and six citations. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ruth W. Lay, who at present is in San 
Diego. 


HAWTHORNE HIGHLIGHTS 
By Louis S. Nelson 


Hawthorne offers the following bits of 
news for the past month: 

With the swimming season on in full 
force, all our men may be seen lolling 
(is that the word?) about on the sands 
and basking in the hot Nevada sun. 
Pvt. P. H. Perser, former tailor and cook, 
now lifeguard, was an active participant 
in a heroic rescue at the beach a few 
weeks past. A bulldog playing in the 
water started to swim to the other shore 
(about 4 miles distant) only to tire out 
and was nearly under when Perser 
reached him. When the lifeguard 
reached shallow water and safety for the 


dog, instead of crying “My hero!” the 
dog turned on Perser and began to snap 
at him. Perser feels amply rewarded 
however by a smile and a few choice 
words from the dog’s mistress. Another 
rescue in which Hawthorne Marines have 
shared occurred in the town of Haw- 
thorne some weeks ago. Pvts. Bourne, 
Randall and Parrish were at the village 
on liberty one Saturday afternoon, and 
while at a residence they spied a fire 
burning in a cabin at an auto camp near- 
by. Hurrying to the scene of the fire 
they were soon joined by the town fire 
department. They were busy putting 
out the fire which, aided by a brisk 
breeze, was gaining headway when some 
one shouted that there was a man in the 
building. With Pfc. Parrish and Pvt. 
Randall playing the stream of water on 
them, Pvt. Bourne and a civilian en- 
tered the building and found the man 
evidently overcome by smoke and carried 
him outside. The man was burned badly 
and died before he could be taken to 
the hospital. With the aid of the Depot 
fire truck manned by Marines the fire 
was extinguished before it could spread 
to nearby houses. Captain R. J. Bar- 
tholomew notified the Major General 
Commandant of the work of Bourne and 
he has received a letter of commenda- 
tion for his heroic part in this fire. 


Pvt. R. F. Barckley has returned from 
Kansas where he spent 30 days at the 
old homestead. He reports conditions 
bad and glad he is inside looking out. 
Pvt. D. H. Bourne recently joined us 
from Keyport, Washington, to be aid to 
our Movie Operator, “Rosie” Rosemark. 
Pfe. A. L. Nelson came to Hawthorne 
from the “Lexington” after being with 
his folks near Healdsburg for 30 days. 
Pvt. L. F. Lubbesmeyer recently re- 
ceived his discharge and good conduct 
medal and immediately shipped over. He 
will spend 90 days giving the folks in 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, a treat. Pvt. J. B. 
Hardy, too, was paid off and reenlisted; 
but he will take only ten days leave as 
he is anxious to catch the earliest pos- 
sible transport to Peiping. A number of 
men are expected to leave soon so as to 
be able to take the transport to the Far 
East. At this writing we do not know 
just who is going. 

An order was recently issued from 
Washington which permits civilians at- 
tached to the Depot to attend movies 
at the Depot theatre and now there is 
a long string of cars in front of the 
recreation building every night. This 
gives Pvts. Rayburn and Nicholson a 
chance to tog out in sartorial splendor 
every evening so as to catch the fair 
one’s eye. But they suffer a lot of 
good-natured razzing about it. 


Pyt. W. Chapman, tonsorial artist of 
the depot, is the proud possessor of a 
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Seated, left to right (Officers of the Staff): Ist Lt. William G. Fay, Capt. Dickinson P. Hall, Capt. John H. Russell, Maj. Franklin 


J. Moses, Capt. George C. Thorpe, Capt. Harold C. Reisinger. 


Standing, left to right) Student Officers): 2nd Lieutenants Wil- 


liam W. Buckley, Julian P. Willcox, Benjamin B. Gossett, Harold B. Pratt, Bennet Puryear, Jr., Robert L. Denig, Logan Tucker, 
Henry S. Greene, Randolph Coyle, Charles F. B. Price, William C. Wise, Jr., Charles S. McReynolds. 


nearly new Chevrolet Coupe model 1932 
which he was able to purchase for a 
song. Lucky boy, Chapman; all the fel- 
lows are envious. Cpl. L. Leslie, our 
new Post Exchange steward, expects to 
buy one next month with extension 
money and fare to Minneapolis, as does 
Pvt. T. S. Tickle who draws transpor- 
tation clear to Roanoke, Virginia, with 
his extension. Pfc. J. F. Yackley has 
been staying at home and saving his 
pennies and he, too, is looking at used 
ear ads in the Reno Gazette. Makes it 
rather hard on we poor fellows who 
have to depend on liberty trucks for 
transportation. 


Marines here enjoy the unique privi- 
lege of riding range on the meadows 
of Mt. Grant. While it is not yet time 
for the regular fall roundup, men are 
being sent to the headwaters of Cat 
Creek, our source of water, to see that 
no cattle contaminate the stream. As a 
result of these details a large number 
of Farmer-Stockman Co. mail order 
catalogues may be seen around the 
barracks. Pvt. Gleason, post mascot 
and cowboy extraordinary, is also prac- 
ticing up on cowboy songs and yells. 
Gleason will have to learn to ride a 
camel as Pfc. Thrash informs us that 
the boy expects to join the Gobi patrol 
upon arrival at Shanghai. 


There has been a tense air of expec- 
tancy hovering over the barracks for the 


past few days. All hands and the cooks 
are anxiously awaiting the detachment’s 
allotment of fall and winter mail order 
catalogues. The announcement of their 
publication was seen in a Frisco paper 
with a notice that prices are down. We 
expect to receive our share soon. 

With the transfer of “Sherlock” 
Mason, crime in the village of Haw- 
thorne is expected to show a sharp in- 
crease. Mason recently confided to the 
barber that he didn’t think the tailor and 
cobbler were sec hot and then in turn 
told the cobbler that he really could do 
better work than the barber. Ho Hum. 

Discharges the coming month consist 
of Cpls. Max W. Craig and H. C. Coslet. 
Craig during his tour of duty here was 
P. X. steward and in the past winter 
was post basketball coach and player. 
Hughie Cleo Coslet has spent his time 
here alternating between straight duty 
and Hawthorne Patrol and of late sand- 
wiched in a job as lifeguard just to keep 
his hands full. Both intend to ship over, 
Max for Philly and Hughie wants to go 
to Shanghai. 

Otis J. Dragge, who it is rumored has 
been offered the lead in a New York 
production of “Frankie and Johnnie,” has 
left his post as head of the depot laun- 
dry and may now be seen checking fig- 
ures in the P. X., now so ably managed 
by Lornie Leslie. Both these boys will 
be in the Corps two more years as a re- 
sult of recent extensions. Pvt. L. L. 


Klingler, long assistant to the stable 
sergeant, has left that job for one as 
caretaker of the basement, which is man- 
aged by Pvt. C. L. Rafferty, first assist- 
ant police sergeant in charge of the 
lower decks. Klingler traded jobs with 
Pfe. C. Condo, former bottom story 
worker. Pfc. A. A. Morgan has left the 
laundry flat and now may be seen in 
and around the galley. Morgan was a 
former cook and seems at home in his 
present job. 

It is getting late in the month for 
this writing and we started late so will 
have to cut short. The cool beach of 
Walker Lake beckons as a relief from 
this hot sun, so until next month Haw- 
thorne begs leave. Lots of luck. 


SOMETHING OR OTHER 
By H. S. Griffin 


This should be the month for celebra- 
tion. Ninety days old and nary a com- 
plaint on this screwy column. Can you 
imagine a person over twenty-one and in 
his right senses congratulating a so- 
called columnist on his stuff. Heigh-ho 
and lackaday, it happened to us the 
other day. How about it, Walter and 
Odd? And we thought of it all by our 
little lonesome. We have neither a 
“Hymie,” a secretary, nor a hidden iden- 
tity as some of our contemporaries in 
this magazine. Boy, are we slamming 
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the rest of the world. Let that be a 
lesson to you, Watson. A slight swell- 
ing of the cranium (head to you, pal) 
always follows a bunch of violets. 

As luck would have it this month has 
been terrible for us news-gathering guys 
out hyar in the grand and glorious West. 
Ye “Henderson” has came and went, tak- 
ing with it practically the entire Base, 
lock and barrel. The Base is now as 
skeletonized as ever a post may be with- 
out shutting down entirely. In addition 
to taking all the men already under 
orders for the Far East, the nasty old 
head man in the East plucked many of 
Diego’s finest, i.e., Sergeants Eden and 
Butler, Corporals Gunsolly and Bolton 
(four of the finest paper work men in the 
Corps) and a host of other pillars of 
strength. A glimpse of the Base Troops 
Sergeant-Major’s office on the following 
day reminded us so strongly of the New 
York Stock Exchange on that fateful 
October day, that we almost got brigged 
for hollering for margin. In this case, it 
was department heads asking for men 
instead of brokers asking for more 
money and margin. We are now waiting 
for the “Chaumont” to relieve the situa- 
tion with a few hundred men or some- 
thing. 

We note that our “Bees-nees” contem- 
porary is pointing out the fact that men 
are doing day on and day off on the 
East Coast. It seems closer to day on 
and stay on out here now. Corporal 
Ivins is just about ready to request per- 
mission to move his sea-bag into the 
guard room to save him the trouble of 
walking back to the barracks to shave 
and wash. Stay with ‘em, pal, it won't 
be long now (Not over a decade at least). 

On the other hand, a couple of the old 
boys have returned to the land of sun- 
shine and honey (don’t say that too 
loudly in company with sailors). Jimmy 
La Rue is back again with glowing tales 
of a fine trip through the middle west 
and north. He tells such interesting 
stories, we are almost convinced he was 
a traveling salesman—yea, new jokes ‘n 
everything. Sergeant Major Karchner is 
also back in our midst. Hope you stay 
a little longer this time. Yes, my dear 
Watson, right again, there is an ulterior 
motive behind that wish. The sergeant 
major has the cutest dog! A huge police 
wench named “Molly” that seems to 
bring back fond recollections of the 
happy homestead and the gal we left be- 
hind (No, boot, she is not still waiting 
for us). 

If all the rest of the columnists in this 
“Leatherneck” can run what they term 
“Things you never knew before” and the 
like, we can see no reason whatsoever for 
not entering this nutty contest with a 
brief spasm entitled, “Our Nominations 
For the Hall of Fame oe 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for rivaling Mayor Walker of New York 
City in tardiness. 

Dick Hooker—for having aplomb (not 
the fruit, fool) enough to receive a fare- 
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well phone call from an officer on the 
day he sailed from Diego. 

“Obe” Graham—for putting out a per- 
fect guard list on the 4th day of August, 
1932. 

“Pat” Sumners—for operating the 
movies perfectly without the expert as- 
sistance of Wolf. 

Lund Hood—for taking us slumming 
along the waterfront and bringing us 
back without a scratch or bruise. 

“Top” Borek—for keeping his Head- 
quarters Company in smooth working 
order during the recent haywire changes. 

Heinie, the handsome—for daring to 
play a piccolo although big enough to 
wrestle Londos or Steele any day. 

“Kid” Mowry—for winning the bunk 
fatique honors. 

“Doc” Otis—for conducting an excel- 
lent column for the past year with very 
little good material to work from. 

Ye correspondent for getting the most- 
est stewed on the leastest stuff and at- 
tempting to sell the Brooklyn Bridge. 

* . * 


The prize winning narrative this month 
goes to Johnny Stirmon who tells the 


following about his co-worker Russell 
White. During the present shortage of 
men, Russ has been working overtime in 
the administrative office trying to keep 
from getting snowed under. One morn- 
ing after a particularly exacting job, the 
phone rang and no one save White was 
not occupied. He answered and could not 
hear distinctly because of the rattle of 
the typists. After several “what did you 
say’s” he lost his equilibrium and very 
exasperatedly told the rest of the office 
force to “shut up.” Imagine his con- 
sternation when the party at the other 
end, read him off and abruptly hung up. 
It seems that he had neglected to cover 
the mouthpiece and to this day is still 
explaining to a high ranking officer, that 
“I was not speaking to you, sir.” 

Here is something sensible that may 
interest the sport minded fans of the 
Corps. We have one representative in 
the big leagues already—Jimmy Levey, 
whose sensational work is the talk of the 
American League—but how many of us 
know that another former Marine star is 
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just about ready to hop into fast com- 
pany? “Zack” Almand, whose catching 
was one of the main cogs of the All- 
Marine teams of recent years, is burning 
up the Three-Eye League this season. 
Not only is he holding down a first string 
catcher’s job, but also, is discarding the 
pads once in awhile, and becoming the 
opposite end of the battery. To date he 
has scored several wins as a fast ball 
pitcher. Keep it up, Zack, we’ll see you 
with Washington next year. 

While on the subject of baseball, a 
word must be given to the Sixth Battery 
ball club who have just finished a perfect 
season of the great American pastime. 
Won 21 and lost none. Lieutenant Price 
sure whipped them into fine shape in 
short order. 

Speaking of giving credit where it is 
due, we feel sure that our assistant 
brains of Headquarters Company is in 
line for a Medal of Honor. Charlie 
Maxey has done got him the automobile 
in which Ben Hur made his triumphal 
tour of Rome after winning that Roman 
Derby. And what a car, yes sir, what a 
car! Any man who will claim owner- 
ship to a big thing like that is our idea 
of one beeg mans, as our neighbors say. 

Things have kind of quieted down 
among the secret order we mentioned 
last month—the Seven Sinners. Per- 
sonally we think the depression has had 
a great deal to do with it. However, 
any moment now the lid may burst and 
al! something or other pop. The powers 
that we have started a Grenade School 
and four of the Sinners have become 
graduates of that school. Now that they 
know how to throw grenades as well as 
razzberries, Diego had better watch out 
or the goblins will get them (with apolo- 
gies to who ever wrote that masterpiece). 

Chuck Hillary has forsaken the paths 
of righteousness and got himself all 
hitched up to a better half. All in all, 
it was quite a month for our smiling 
athletic clerk. He also got him a little 
bulldog and a lot of work, doling out the 
equipment to the football players. 

The baseball diamond has turned into 
a gridiron and daily is trodden upon by 
husky linemen and backs. How’s that 
for waxing poetical? By the middle of 
this month all the muddle that generally 
happens during the first two weeks of 
weeding out processes, should be finished 
and we can give you some dope on the 
finest football team in any service—the 
San Diego Marines! Boy ch boy, if we 
don’t get a season pass after that big 
cheer, something is wrong. Seriously 
the team looks great and there are a 
couple of newcomers’ that’ should 
strengthen the fine squad held over from 
last year. 

We just heard a remark over the radio 
that has filled us with great joy. The 
Army abolished eleven bands 
throughout the country. Now if only 
someone will suddenly decide that one 
band is enough to have in a parade, we 
may be able to keep step without doing a 
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May dance all the way trying to keep 
time with six or seven. While on the sub- 
ject of parades, have you ever marched 
on a car track. Try it some time if you 
want to get an idea of how a tight rope 
walker feels. Note:—When you do, be 
sure that the head is clear and the legs 
steady, eh what, Rojo? 

h me, we just heard some remark in 
the offing (whatever part that may be) 
concerning our slowness in getting ready. 
Methinks, the call of the wild has caused 
our ears to stick out more than ever and 
our tongues to water. Since our good 
friend Mr. Ogden Mills has opened the 
border after six o’clock, he can have our 
vote for any position in the game of 
politics. So, until the next month, adios, 
senors—and won't you all join us in a 
cold one? Shower, fool, cold shower— 
not what you are thinking of. Oh, y-e-a! 


FROM THE RECRUITING 
OFFICE 


By Sergeant Conrad Krieger 

From all indications recruiting is 
gradually returning to pre-depression 
days operations. We have not had an 
inactive month since last December. 
Consequently the recruiters, especially 
the old-timers, are looking forward to 
the time when the procurement of ap- 
plicants will again demand reaching out 
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On June 2nd Lieutenant Conradt ar- 
rived with a Sikorsky which he had fer- 
ried from Quantico, bringing with him 
Sergeant Vick as mechanic and Colonel 
Price, who is assigned to the Electoral 
Mission, as passenger. The “Goose” will 
be used as a liaison ship by the Elec- 
toral Mission during the coming months. 

As an escort for the “Goose,” Lieu- 
tenant Lamson-Schribner ferried an 
OL-9 from Quantico, and with him, in 
the rear cockpit, was our well-known 
rigger, Master Technical Sergeant 
George, who seemed in no hurry to get 
out and begin his tour of duty in our 
midst. However, after he had removed 
his goggles and looked around, he de- 
cided that the station looked much better 
than in the pioneer days of 1927. 

QM. Set. Sterling, an old-timer in avia- 
tion, dropped out of the skies on June 11, 
coming from San Diego to relieve Qm. 
Sgt. Harry C. Snyder. 

Corporal McLeod and Privates Horne, 
Paquin, Woolley and White left on the 
USS. “Henderson” for flight training at 
Hampton Roads, Va. They had been 
anxiously waiting for confirmation of 
their selection and lost no time in pack- 
ing their sea bags. 

This past month we have seen the last 
detail leave here for the U. S., much to 
the consternation of those who thought 
their time was up here in July or August. 
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into larger territory involving extensive 
itinerant work and publicity campaigns, 
and soliciting on the part of recruiters 
be again raised to the level of real sales- 
manship standards. 

During the last week in July, the 
San Francisco district and the 25th Bat- 
talion, Marine Corps Reserves, collab- 
orated in participating in the Shriner 
convention held in this city. A military 
display was put up at the Palace of 
Fine Arts. Thousands of spectators vis- 
ited the palace and the Marine exhibit 
afforded an impressive part of the en- 
tertainment. 

Lt. Commander F. S. Steele, Medical 
Officer, has assumed duties of Officer in 
Charge of the San Francisco district 
since the transfer of Captain John B. 
Wilson. And we have a new Headquar- 
ters Clerk, Sergeant Amie P. Athenour. 
He can recall recruiting days prior to 
the World War. 

While speaking of the personnel, let 
me add that the district is not without 
its celebrities—if you choose to call them 
that. First Sergeant Arthur W. Slag- 
ter is one of the pitchers in the Twelfth 
Naval District Marine Team. Slagter 
has also taken active part in various 
athletic units organized in the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific. 

Sergeant Athenour also is a member 
of the team, but his distinction lies in 
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the honor of being the National Color 
Sergeant for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Athenour will probably attend 
the National Encampment the organiza- 
tion will hold at Sacramento, California, 


in August. 
Then we have our industrious Publicity 
Sergeant, Alfred “Tex” Mergenthal, 


whose slogan is: “Learn to concentrate 
by playing checkers.” However, he 
doesn’t pursue this avocation during duty 
hours. “Tex” has probably cut out more 
newspaper clippings and distributed more 
recruiting advertising than any other 
publicity sergeant in the Marine Corps. 
But as a checker player, he is an Ace, 
and seldom has been defeated. “Tex” 
has competed against some of the best 
experts in California. 

Our truck driver, Sergeant Maurice 
D. Jones, is a typical old-timer. Jones 
is a first-class baggage smasher and 
after retiring from the Marine Corps he 
contemplates going into the draying 
business. We believe, though, that Jones 
is side-stepping his natural talent be- 
cause he backs everyone off the map in 
inter-district debates. 

Now then, ladies, get ready for a treat! 
When that curtain goes up we shall have 
the pleasure of introducing Chief Phm. 
Ray Kuntz, and Sergeants Charle (Chol- 
lee) Brown and Larry (Curly) Parker, 
the district sheiks! 


Sergeant Major George B. Karchner left 
on the “Sirius,” going back to the West 
Coast to retire, after thirty years of 
service. No more details will leave here 
until we are all ready to leave in Janu- 
ary; at least, that is the way the bulle- 
tin board reads. 

One morning at eight o’clock the quar- 
ters of Chief Gunner Lundt and Gunner 
Bubier burned to the ground. Every- 
thing was destroyed except the clothes 
they were wearing on duty at that time. 

An interesting account of the fire came 
out in the Nicaraguan Daily that after- 
noon. Gunner Lundt was called “Captain 
Fireproof” by the energetic reporter and 
the name has stuck. There were many 
casualties from the fire, according to the 
paper, including a monkey who must 
have been an electrician. 

Sergeant Major Lee Bowen, M. T. Sgt. 
George Morgan, Gy. Sgts. R. W. Kalten- 
back and Paisley, Sergeant Elmer Jones, 
Corporal Dorsey, and Privates Austin, 
Kotrla, Stancil, Turnage and Zengri re- 
ported on June 13 from Quantico as a 
relief for Karchner and Company. 

Sergeant Major Bowen has the situa- 
tion well in hand and his soft voice 
sounds quite natural in headquarters of- 
fice. At least we all know when some 
one is brought in for office hours or a 
file is misplaced. 

First Lieutenant Smith left on the 
“Henderson” for thirty days leave of 
absence before reporting to the Marine 
Corps Schools at Quantico. He has been 


on temporary duty, mapping from the air 
the northern part of the country. 

Perhaps one of the most spectacular 
events in Managua in recent years, ac- 
cording to our daily papers, was the ar- 
rival of the Autogiro. It arrived, 
knocked down and crated, on the 
“Sirius.” No time was lost in getting it 
assembled; and on its first flight all of 
the inhabitants of Managua were in the 
streets. Lieutenant Frank M. June, the 
“Dutch Pursuit” pilot, took it up for the 
first time, with Gunnery Sergeant Kal- 
tenback as passenger. It created no end 
of comment. 

The next day the press was full of 
glowing reports of the “windmill,” and it 
has functioned perfectly since it has been 
here. Each officer will be checked out 
in it in turn. 

There has been a great deal of flying 
the past month in spite of the rainy 
season. All of the Corsairs are being 
equipped with air wheels and the Hell 
Divers are going strong in the erection 
shop. 

Gy. Sgt. “Jimmie” Hill has become ex- 
ecutive officer at Puerto Cabezas. He 
has been there a month and is probably 
joint owner of a fruit company by now. 

Privates first class Meyer and Paszkie- 
wicz were recently promoted to corporal. 
Promotions are scarce nowadays and it 
is real news when a man makes the 
grade. 

1st Lieut. Ivan W. Miller has assumed 
the duties of Squadron Engineering Of- 
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ficer vice Lieutenant McKittrick, who re- 
turned to the States June 17. Lieutenant 
Miller is weil known in aviation and will 
have the responsibility of getting every- 
thing crated and placed aboard ship in 
January. 

June has been a busy month for the 
athletic officer and our athletic supply 
room is filled with new equipment. Golf 
is the most popular game here now, and 
the aviation field in the afternoons re- 
sembles the municipal golf links of some 
city. 

A tennis tournament is now under way, 
but as yet the finals have not been 
played. Lieutenant June is a strong con- 
tender against some of the men. 

Baseball has died down during the 
rainy season, but there will probably be 
one more series with Campo de Marte 
before we leave here in January. 

2nd Lieutenant Jack received the Navy 
Cross at a parade held in his honor at 
Campo on the Fourth of July. The pres- 
entation was followed by an aerial review 
with the “Windmill” bringing up the 
rear. 

Gunnery Sergeant Jahant made a para- 
chute jump and landed on the golf 
course. After the jump the Autogiro 
circled the golf links and settled down 
on the baseball diamond. There were 
thousands of interested spectators on 
hand and they received quite a thrill. 
It was indeed a very nice piece of work 
on the part of the pilot, and it is rumored 
that the heart-broken buzzards are going 
green with envy at the antics of our 
intrepid Lieutenant June. 


23rd MACHINE GUN COMPANY 


Having heard somewhere that good 
men do not boast, we must be excused 
for the following lines. 

This is not the first time the officers 
and men of the 23rd Company have been 
called upon to give an exhibition of their 
skill and efficient handling of machine 
gun company weapons. As our recent 
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exhibition was witnessed by many per- 
sons who had never before seen such 
arms used, we are glad to say that they 
didn’t go away displeased with our ef- 
forts to entertain them. According to 
the talk, everything seems to have gone 
off splendidly. 

Due to the plans to evacuate this 
country in January, 1932, the families of 
the officers and NCO’s have been ordered 
to leave Nicaragua before the 15th of 
August. This is no doubt to place them 
out of the danger which the coming 
election is liable to create, and secondly 
to avoid confusion in the transfer of the 
stores. 

Chaplain Witherspoon, in cooperation 
with other officers, planned, as a parting 
demonstration of their regret at seeing 
their wives and children leave, a bar- 
becue, dance, and exhibition by the 23rd 
Company. 

July 13 was the date set for this gala 
occasion, and it became apparent early 
in the day that the afternoon would be 
an exceptionally fine one, with cool 
breezes off the lake and a half-obscured 
sun. 

Four machine guns, under the surveil- 
ance of Gunnery Sergeant Young and 
Sergeant Obluck, were placed on the left 
flank of the line, with Corporals Chris- 
tian, Gerhard, Mayo and Olsen as gun- 
ners. In the center a Stokes mortar had 
Sergeant Dishman as head man. On the 
right flank were two 37mm. guns under 
Gunnery Sergeant Kennedy and Ser- 
geant Akins, with Corporal Rapp and 
Pfc. Fox as gunners. This may be all 
Greek to some readers, but we hope not 
to Marines. Good Marines are supposed 
to know all about all infantry weapons. 

The machine guns started. Guns one 
and four with a searching fire and guns 
two and three with traverse fire. The 
Stokes then took up the tune. After this 
Number one 37mm. gun fired three shots 
using the creeping method to get on the 
target, while Number two fired three 
shots using the bracket method. The 
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TRUMPETERS AND DRUMMERS, CAVITE, P. L, 1899-1900 

1, Joseph Halleron; 2, John Stewart; 3, W. Vogt; 4, M. Hewitt; 5, Russell S. Gar- 
land; 6, W. Bartlett; 7, B. Goodwin; 8, R. Lloyd; 9, F. Winterbottom; 10, A. Burgess; 
11, A. Tansel; 12, H. Pollard. 
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Stokes then put five bombs in the air 
at one time, the explosion of the first 
bomb being the signal for all guns to 
open rapid fire. Just like a well-oiled 
machine the entire line took up the fire. 
The target jumped, swayed, and finally 
leaned over at a crazy angle. The racket 
stopped. 

The ladies were then given a chance to 
fire any weapon which took their fancy. 
Sub-Thompsons, pistols, BAR’s, 
Springfield rifles, 22’s, and even a Lewis 
machine gun were at their disposal, to 
say nothing of the services of a pleasant 
coach. The Sub-Thompson seemed to be 
the favorite, and judging from the busi- 
ness-like way in which this gun was 
handled there must have been some pre- 
vious practice. But then you never could 
beat American women, especially those 
few who are lucky enough to be the 
wives of men in the service. 

Captain Ward chased away all nerv- 
ousness by his own casual and unhurried 
preparations; and speaking for every- 
body (yes, we get all the company 
scandal) we think we are more than 
lucky to have him as our company com- 
mander. First Sergeant Carleton and 
Corporai Kent were among the above 
mentioned coaches. 


GUANTANAMO BAY 


By Loco Louie 


It seems about time for Guantanamo 
to broadcast a little. We have not been 
telling the Marine world much about our 
post lately. Just to mention some of 
the fellows, first there is Sgt. Suttka, our 
most ardent fisherman, who’s always 
willing to tell about the time when, and 
the one that got away; then “Christian 
Science” Zionce, Fencl, and “Derby” 
Engleman, all fishermen. Another group 
includes Worsty Worstenholm, Oakie, 
Mancuso, Hemingway and Stish, who are 
rabid baseball fans and are always tell- 
ing about what their teams did in the 
league. Mazzarella, who is worked to 
death (to hear and believe him); “Jaw- 
bone” Lansing, who is willing to “snow 
anybody under.” 

Baseball is again starting and the 
team swears to get back the station 
trophy lost last year to the Navy. They 
are practicing on the Guantanamo team 
and are getting a good workout as well 
as an occasional trimming. 

Swimming, fishing, canoeing, and sail- 
boat racing still remain the popular 
sports; and with an occasional trip to 
Caimanera, the town of many odors and 
no morals, time passes quickly and 
smoothly. We have a fine little nursery 
here—rubber trees, bamboo trees, cocoa- 
nut and about every other kind. 

Everyone is looking forward to the 
rains and hoping that they soon arrive 
to cool things off, but so far it has rained 
everywhere but on the station. Reminds 
me of the old song, “When they want 
the rain to fall they just fire a cannon 
ball and it rains in every place but Kan- 
sas,” except that it is the station in 
this case. 

The “Kittery” came in the 25th and 
left us enough material to keep us busy 
for many months, so we won’t have to 
wonder what to do with all the idle 
days. But then too much play in the 
tropics is liable to be bad for us, or at 
least so we’ve been told. 

Due to careful attention and minis- 
trations of Messers Stish and Pritchett, 
his able assistant, the movies are en- 
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joyed by everyone and the envy of the 
station. They are clearer and have none 
of the distortion sometimes found. Ev- 
eryone has a comfortable chair and al- 
together the movies are fine and the 
best place to spend an evening. 


One of the men here decided to build 
a boat so he nailed a few boards to- 
gether and the darn thing ran. But he 
couldn’t decide what to christen it un- 
til he caught himself trying to lace it 
on his foot with the anchor rope. The 
name of the bark is the U. S. S. “Suit- 
case,” with Captain Suttka in command. 


Many of the erstwhile short-timers 
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decided to extend their stay until Janu- 
ary when they could all go back to- 
gether. Their decision came as a result 
of the order that no none would be trans- 
ferred back until the first of the year. 
Bowling is again on the upward track 
and there are to be three Marine teams, 
one non-com team, one pfe. team, and 
one privates’ team, so it will be plenty 
noisy around here soon. There should 
be some heavy competition, as there are 
several men who are in the 250 class 
and we spectators will see some good 
fast games. Roll on, bowlers, roll on! 
We have just finished school on the auto- 
matic and everyone in the station can tell 
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you about the auto rifle and pistol in 
their sleep. 

We have a good mess and it is han- 
dled in an efficient manner by “Crow.” 
One of the famous old-timers was ac- 
tually seen to smile the other day, be- 
lieve it or not. Pelican is still the direc- 
tor of the fatigue, but the famous insti- 
tution of Buzzard & Pelican is about to 
take a whirl at line duty. We sure will 
miss him and his famous remarks about 
laying down on the job and other ex- 
pressions that we can’t repeat. 

Well, all this is new and it makes me 
so tired I think I’ll have to go to Caim- 
anera and get a few cold ones. 


MARINES WIN TROPHY 
By M. L. Page 


A few weeks ago, while the world at 
large had its mind centered on the Olym- 
pic games, we of the little cruiser “Pen- 
sacola” dropped everything long enough 
to carry on one of the Navy’s most 
popular sports. In one guess you know 
what that is. 

Every year since commissioning the 
chief petty officers have presented a chal- 
lenge cup to the winners of the inter- 
divisional whale-boat races. Up until 
now the detachment has been just a little 
behind in getting its name engraved 
among the winners, but now that par- 
ticular thing is being done. 

It has been almost three years since 
we organized our first crew, and con- 
trary to time and tide, all of the origi- 
nals, except four or five of the men, are 
still representing the detachment in the 
boat. Now that we have a silver trophy 
for encouragement we’re quite positive 
that the same gang will be back in the 
boat when Scouting Fleet eliminations 
begin. 

One of the latest additions to our crew, 
and one to whom a good deal of credit 
belongs for all the victories we’ve had 
since he’s been aboard, is none other than 
Pfc. “Pete” Peterson. All of you fellows 
on the Arkansas and Augusta will re- 
member him. He’s still as big and lazy 
as ever, but all that excess fat certainly 
helps on the business end of an oar. 

lst Lt. LePage Cronmiller is our com- 
manding officer and one of the ship’s 
strongest whale-boat enthusiasts. He 
gives us the kind of support that makes 
everyone want to win all the more, 
whether it’s on the range, in the boxing 
ring, in the water, or on the field. 

The best fighter we have in the detach- 
ment, and possibly the most promising 
in the fleet, is Private Charnecki. He be- 
gan his career about two years ago, and 
so far he has certainly put up some 
tough fights. He’s still going strong, and 
all indications are that he'll put up an 
exceptionally good showing in fleet elimi- 
nations. 

In baseball we have a player who is 
known from East to est and from North 
to South for his batting. In fact he’s so 
well known that whenever we enter port 


Gorman Returns to Town.” He is cap- 
tain of the ship’s team and also our 
first sergeant. His playmate on the dia- 
mond is Corporal Ehresman, and for a 
playmate he’s pretty serious when a fly 
comes his way in right field. 

Pfc. Dickson is still singing, “I Get 
the Blues When It Rains,” and it’s my 
guess that he’ll be singing it for many 
moons to come. He recently extended 
for the tailor shop and settled in Los 
Angeles until the fleet leaves the West 
Coast. 

Sergeant Andrews says, “Be Non- 
chalant, light a bon-fire.” 

Perhaps you have heard somewhere 
that we have a master of the violin with 
us now. This distinguished person came 
from Boston, and like all good Boston- 
ians he likes a plate full of baked beans 
just before the word is passed the “Sin- 
clair and his violin” will perform on the 
well deck this evening at the deluxe 
showing of “Boston Boy Boasts Big.” 

I don’t know whether this is a record 
or not, but when you come to think about 
it, stranger things have seldom hap- 


pened. A Polack in this detachment (and 
what detachment is without one?) went 
through one whole hour without saying, 
“My vife say she luff me, ain’t it?” or 
“Ask me just.” Just what is the defini- 
tion among the Polish people for these 
two phrases no one but themselves must 
know, for it’s hardly believeable that 
they haven’t the faintest idea of just 
what they’re talking about. Nevertheless 
Privates Charnecki and Harnnerki con- 
tinue to keep all the ship’s crew wonder- 
ing just what kind of people they really 
are. 

Our big money men are Pfc. Miears 
and Pvt. Pettigrew. They have sud- 
denly come into a small fortune from a 
source unknown to all of us. Scandal 
has it that an estate belonging to an 
ex-flame in New York has become theirs 
for the asking. It’s needless to say that 
not one second was lost in asking. 

So, until we have something more of 
interest to write about, I, in behalf of 
the ship’s guard, wish you all “adieu.” 
Thank you, and a hundred years from 
now, thank you. 


PENSACOLA TROPHY WINNERS 
Standing, left to right: A. D. Maurer, W. D. Miears, E. C. Kalvin, W. J. Melton, 
T. B. Horton, M. L. Page. Sitting: J. J. Harnicker, Jr., I. B. Whitting, Sgt. 
R. F. Neel (coxswain), F. Parker, Ist Lt. L. Cronmiller (commanding), J. W. 


the headlines read the next day, “Eddie Adams, B. J. Earles, R. P. Peterson. 
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Badly tattered target proves 


HOUSTON GUNNERY 

Completion of the “Houston’s” S.R. 
B.P. puts another feather in the Marine 
cap and a white “E” in the haversack. 
Good gun crews plus weeks of drill re- 
sulted in perfect scores for the Marine 
battery of anti-aircraft on the “Hous- 
ton.” Owing to mechanical trouble, one 
of the crews was delayed, but clear 
thinking and quick action enabled them 
to get all shots off for perfect hits though 
not quite in “E” time. The other crew, 
more fortunate, slammed out the eight 
shots in record-breaking time, also for 
perfect hits. Besides the regular awards 
for excellency, this entitled them to a 
“pool” aggregating $240 Mex made up 
by all of the “AA” crews to be taken 
by the gun making the highest score. 

All firing was carried off with com- 
mendable cooperation and both crews are 
to be congratulated for their fine efforts. 
This too, gives the “Houston” Marine 
gunners a fair bid for the annual award 
of the Margaret Sterett prize. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
“E” target with Capt. Donald Curtis, 
Detachment C.O., and Gun-Captain F. V. 
Osborn with most of the crew. 


THE MIGHTY “A” 
By Gordon F. Ogilvie 


About the time First Sergeant Bellora 
was relieved by First Sergeant Tobin 
things started moving. On January 
fifteenth the “Ashville” got under way 
for San Diego, leaving behind the nut- 
brown senoritas of Panama. 

We pulled into “Dago” when the sky 
was gray and the wind was cold. Most 
of the boys had never been in San Diego 
before so they mobbed the gangway. 
In spite of the weather we all had a 
good time. 

After about a week in California we 
shoved off on our long trek across the 
Pacific. The old ocean got bumpy in 


“Houston's” gunners are efficient. 


spots but we eventually popped into Pearl 
Harbor. We had such a swell ten days 
there that even now Pfc. Buffaloe sits 
on a bucket with a dreamy look in his 
eyes, absently strumming a ukelele. 

We finally tore ourselves away from 
the pineapples and straw skirts, turning 
our faces in the direction of Guam. After 
seventeen long days and nights an island 
suddenly shot up out of the sea. It was 
Guam. Say, do you know that that 
place is beautiful? It’s one of the pret- 
tiest spots I’ve ever been to. When the 
time came for us to leave we felt as if 
we were being exiled from our native 
land. 

Well, Shanghai was our next stop so 
we forgot about Guam, and for nine days 
we chafed excitedly at the prospect of 
being at the scene of international strife. 
At last we steamed up the Whangpoo, in- 
vestigated the situation, and came to the 
conclusion that the Fourth Regiment had 
the situation well in hand. 

Six days of Shanghai and the Mighty 
“A” scrammed off through the Yellow 
Sea and up the Haiho River to Hsinho. 
Since Hsinho is nothing but a dry spot 
on the mud flats, liberties were made 
in Tientsin. We hadn’t been there long 
when the gang was suddenly subjected 
to a spasm of Russian and Chinese 
language students. 

I never saw such a crowd for falling 
out of rickshas. When a man comes 
aboard with tire marks across his face 
the time has arrived for him to catch 
the next “Chaumont.” 

After contributing to the Far East 
Relief many, many Mex, we cruised down 
to Chefoo. There we held the Admiral’s 
inspection, which was a complete success. 
As usual the Marines were complimented 
on their splendid appearance. It was 
there, also, that Lieutenant Skidmore 
was relieved by Lieutenant Ballentine as 
our commanding officer. Then we pulled 
up the mud hook and spent the Glorious 
Fourth in Shanghai. On the Fifth we 
swung out into the middle of the Yang- 
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tse-Kiang and headed up the river, and 
here we are in Nanking. 

Ever since Sergeant Wilson changed 
from Five Star to Four Roses it hasn’t 
been safe to leave one’s shoes under one’s 
locker. If one does he will find them in 
the G. I. can. 

The great Pfc. Truman Quinby Mauler 
is the backbone of the baseball team. 
Our trusty mail orderly, Sgt. H. Eugene 
Coffman, has survived a broken heart 
brought on in Tientsin and is now search- 
ing China for another soul mate. O. K. 
Smith is seriously considering organizing 
a school for destitute Chinese school- 
girls. 

Our efficient compartment cleaner, Pri- 
vate Blair, wished to submit an insignia 
to be worn on the compartment cleaner’s 
hat. It is quite simple, consisting of 
crossed swabs and a broken “foxtail,” 
surmounted by a silver paint brush. 

I almost forgot to mention our visit 
to Peiping. We went up there to fire 
the range, and after a week of banging 
away at bullseyes we turned out eight 
experts, nine sharpshooters, and twelve 
marksmen. I only hope that the worthy 
people of Peiping enjoyed our company 
as much as we enjoyed their town. 

Pvt. Obie Galloway and Cpl. Cecil 
Warren are natural born jackass riders. 
They have some sort of a power over 
the animals. I’m inclined to think it’s 
fraternal love. Anyway, someone staged 
a steeplechase down the company street 
one night about midnight during a regu- 
lar cloudburst, and there were about six 
trusty jacks pounding down the home 
stretch. Nobody knows who sponsored 
the event, but I have my suspicions. 

Well, you'll hear from the Ash Can 
Maru again next month. So long! 


Detachments 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
By Earland John Lakin 


Only one promotion this month, but 
it’s a big one. Lieutenant Colonel S. 
Smith Lee, our Registrar, turned over 
a couple of new leaves this month; 
swapping his gold ones for silver. 
(Here’s a good chance for a depression 
story; times being so bad that instead 
of getting new leaves, the old ones were 
painted.) The entire personnel of the 
school joins in congratulations. 

Now that the Bonus Army has left the 
city we are able to continue our excur- 
sions outside the gate. They surely put 
a crimp in us for a while. But it’s all 
over now, we hope. That Army crowd 
made short work of the various camps 
about the town. Tear gas was floating 
around for a week. Of course, after be- 
ing prepared for an outbreak and having 
been supplied with gas bombs, ammuni- 
tion, gas masks, clubs, etcetera, etcetera, 
we failed to strike a blow. Which suited 
us fine; after all, it is a bit incongruous 
for Marines to be chasing ex-Marines, 
and there were many of such in that 
tatter-demalion outfit. So long, B. E. F., 
we wish you luck. 

Four of our sixteen-cylinder sheiks 
grabbed furloughs as the restriction was 
lifted. Corporals Kendrick and Evans 


(of course, they are new husbands!) took 
two weeks each in which to become ac- 
quainted with their spouses. 

Corporal Wasick laid aside his work 
for thirty days and wended his way in 
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the general direction of Thompsonville, 
Connecticut. We wonder if he will come 
back with a wife. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Corcoran is 
resting his weary orbs for a month. He 
is the mystery man of the post. Whither 
he goes no man knows. Well, who cares? 
If he returns with a wife this time he’ll 
be a bigamist. 

The Industrial School possessed itself 
of two new instructors this month. Pri- 
vate Raymond F. Carr relinquished his 
duties in the guard company to take up 
with students who are studying airplane 
engines. Pfc. Cicero Tesh (tesh, tesh), 
a red-hot coal from the fire department, 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Virginia, grades 
papers in Electrical Engineering. 

Captain Richard O. Sanderson came 
in from the Army Industrial College, this 
city, relieving First Lieutenant Enyart 
of the Post Exchange. Lieutenant En- 
yart is now the superintendent of the 
Industrial School. 

First Lieutenant Ralph D. Leach came 
from Quantico to take up duty as the 
Academic School Superintendent. 

Corporal Michael S. Currin shipped 
over and came here from the Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Hingham, Massachu- 
setts. He is now on his reenlistment 
furlough. 

Private Mylo R. Homrighouse reported 
in from the Naval Torpedo Station, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

The U. S. S. “West Virginia” sent in 
Private Brice D. Steele. 

Pfe. Alfred Skowronek completed a 
long jaunt from one of the many casual 
companies in Mare Island. 

Brother (Cpl.) Hulett returned from 
an extensive honeymoon trip with his 
blushing bride. He wore a look of mys- 
tery and secretiveness that defied all at- 
tempts of your reporter to break 
through. The details of his forty-five 
day furlough, therefore, remain as is. 
However, since the majority of the men 
here are married (not me!) it is pretty 
well known what transpired during this 
sojourn. (To the hotel clerk, Niagara 
Falls: “We want a nice cozy room from 
which we can see the sun set and the 
moonshine. Here’s our license.”) How 
was the moonshine, Corporal? 

The lady friend of our one man candi- 
date class says, “Watch my Smoak!” 
Corporal Smoak is the only one taking 
the officer’s course this year. If he 
passes we have 100%. 

We noticed quite a few of the sailors 
and Marines off the “Wyoming” taking 
in the town last month. The ship was 
at Annapolis for a short stay. Hope 
you liked our town, fellows. 

An even dozen received their dis- 
charge papers since our last issue. Only 
three of them were via the special order 
route. Corporal Altemos, Private More- 
house, and Sergeant Clark having urgent 
business that couldn’t wait the full four 
years. Private Ernest L. Lehmann was 
paid off on a medical survey. Corporals 
Connors, Tribble, Brownell, and Logsdon 
went the E. of E. route. Tribble and 
Logsdon shipped over and are now on 
long furloughs. as are Pfc. Reichal and 
Privates Epperson and Johnson. Pri- 
vate Hobbs of the Business School is 
really the hard luck boy of the month. 
After being discharged he put all his 
dough into a new Chevrolet and then 
proceeded to turn it into a metal ham- 
burger. All that mazuma gone! 

First Lieutenant John F. Hough, who 
has been here and gone several times, 
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has left again for the Army Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

To the Naval Operating Base, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, journeyed Privates 
A. C. Ashland and W. H. Griffin. 

Private Harold M. Tupper left the 
Civil Service School to take in the next 
class of the Clerical School at Philly. 
He is quite adept at shorthand and typ- 
ing and should make an excellent stu- 
dent. Here’s luck, Top. 

Corporal W. E. Adams and Pfc. W. F. 
Barrett took off to Quantico recently, 
as did Private J. F. “Red” Bartelson, the 
big boy of football physique who has 
been tending posies for the Command- 
ant. 

Sergeant Arthur J. Richardson of the 
guard company took a furlough trans- 
fer to the land of the Mardi Gras; Naval 
Operating Base, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Private Ashland was our chemistry 
instructor. Often he let his professional 
self get the better of him; especially 
true was this when conversing with the 
opposite sex. At one time a rift came 


between him and his lady friend who , 


broke down crying. Ashland was lost 
for a moment; situations such as these 
were uncommon to him, but he proved 
equal to the test: “Stop crying,” he 


stormed, “your tears have no effect upon 
me. What are they? A _ small per- 
centage of phosphorus salts, a little 


sodium chloride. All the rest—water. 
Bah!” Aw, go on and make up with the 
little girl, Ashy. 

Some one passed a query to Pfc. Scho- 
field as to how long he had been married. 
He replied that he had not been chained 
long enough to realize it. Only the other 
night some member of his adopted family 
knocked on the bedroom door and he 
jumped out the window! 

I glanced through the Washington 
Times dated June 19, 1918, and happened 
to see mention of a Marine on the edi- 
torial page. It was Corporal Sam Rus- 
sell of Parris Island who had won a 
prize for coining the best slogan of the 
War Savings Stamp Campaign. It was: 
“You lick ’em on the back; we’ll lick ’em 
on the front!” 

Any of you old timers remember Sam? 

Gunnery Sergeant Salguero had one 
of his offspring at the zoo and then 
brought him home to tell mother all 
about it. Ma asked him if he had seen 
the elephants. Of course he had “And 
did they have tails?” “Sure, Ma, they 
had long, long tails and they were pick- 
ing up cabbages with them.” His mother 
wanted to know what the elephants were 
doing with the cabbages after they were 
picked up. “Oh, Ma, I can’t tell you 
that!” Not so dumb, not so dumb! 

The personnel of the barracks extends 
sympathy to genial “Pop” Grant, our 
police sergeant. Pop is getting along 
in years and since the years take their 
toll it isn’t very lightly that we take 
Sergeant Grant’s transfer to the hospital. 
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We do hope that he will be back on his 
feet and that he will have many years 
ahead of him in which to take a rest for 
his long and faithful service in the 
Corps. 

We have a sad announcement to make. 
Corporal George E. Dullabahn of the 
guard company returned from furlough 
recently and was taken suddenly ill. He 
went to the hospital, but typhoid had had 
too much of a start. Corporal Dullabahn 
passed away at 9:45 P. M. July 28. .This 
will be a shock to his many friends as 
he was well liked. The Marine Corps 
Institute extends condolences to his 
family and friends. 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 
By O. Timm, Jr. 


As before, we are tied up at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, seeing the world, and 
will probably remain here until the close 
of the George Washington Bi-Centennial 
Celebration on Thanksgiving Day. 

Then, according to Dame Rumor 
(Scuttlebutt) we will prepare the ship 
to get underway on or about December 
1st. Her first stop is to be in Florida; 
after that, still in accordance with the 
so-called “reliable dope,” she will pro- 
ceed to Panama for a visit of about two 
weeks, and from there to Sunny Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and perhaps 
Alaska. That will surely be a great trip 
for the boys who stick with the old 
frigate. 

We have had quite a few visitors dur- 
ing the past month, and lots of work for 
everybody, the sailors having had a num- 
ber of sail drill and gun drill, exhibi- 
tions, besides keeping everything ship- 
shape in general. The Marines have had 
school on various military subjects, be- 
side their daily routine of pumping 
bilges, washing paint-work and numerous 
other details that sea-going Marines 

must at all times be ready to perform. 

The following are some of the visitors 
of rank and interest that came aboard 


during the past month: The Hon. 
Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy; His Excellency M. Paul Claudel, 


the French Ambassador; Hon. William D. 
Mitchell, Attorney General; Rear Ad- 
miral H. V. Butler, Commandant of the 
Washington Navy Yard; Rear Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy; Colonel W. N. McKelvy, 
U.S.M.C., Ret., now President of The 
Philatelic Americans; Mr. George P. 
Plitt, U.S.M.C., Ret., who served on 
“Old Ironsides” in 1868; and Floyd Gib- 
bons, noted World War correspondent, 
who still carries that patch over his 
missing left eye. 

Now a bit about the Marines serving 
aboard this old frigate: 

“Ski” Cvetkovich, our NCO in charge, 
is one of the latest victims of “Dan 
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Cupid.” He plans soon to embark on the 
seas of matrimony. “Good luck, Ski, 
you'll need it.” 

Billert, the young man from “Bean 
Town,” has lost over ten pounds in the 
past month. No, I don’t think it was 
caused by a lost love, it wouldn’t be that, 
nor is it lack of eating, so, it must be 
because of his intensive daily work-outs 
on the spar deck. He is quite an athlete. 

Lamont stays aboard a great deal 
lately, only going ashore when he rates 
liberty. Being an ardent sportsman, he 
spends a lot of time at the ball field in 
the Navy Yard. 

Koval, the “Coca Cola Fiend,” was re- 
cently promoted to Private First Class. 
He naturally celebrated his good luck 
by going to “Brinkeys” and drinking one 
Coca Cola after another. 

“Goldie” Golsborough, the song bird 
of the South, is a heaven sent gift to 
our small detachment, we certainly ap- 
preciate his singing. What is life with- 
out a song or two? 

Lindsay, our Sheik, decided to give the 
boys a break with local girls by going 
on a thirty-day leave to “Smoky City,” 
(Pittsburgh) Pa. The boys up there had 
better keep an eye on their girls, be- 
cause he has a way with the women, 
that boy. 

J. P. Waller returned the other day 
from a thirty-day lecture tour of the 
New England states. He is a changed 
man now, almost as quiet as Schobel. 

“Cowboy” Bennett is still as silent as 
ever. If only some of our gang could be 
that way, what a blessing that would be 
to our detachment. 

Gould, our “ex-belly robber,” went on 
leave to his home in West Virginia. Talk 
about cruel fate, the tricks it can play 
on a fellow! Less than twenty-four 
hours after his departure who should ap- 
pear on the scene? None other than his 
ever loving Rosie. She was so down- 
hearted and disappointed because he had 
left that she sailed the very next day for 
Norfolk on the U. S. S. “Grebe.” 
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Wagner, the “Plow Pilot,” from China 
Grove, N. C., has had something happen 
to him, he refuses to look or speak to 
any more girls. He will sit for hours 
before a certain girl’s picture in his 
stateroom and gaze in silent rapture at 
her likeness. What greater love can any 
woman ask of any man? 

“Dickie” Schobel is the undefeated 
“seoffing” champ of Old Ironsides, he is 
the first in the messhall and the last one 
out, almost every time. 

Campsen, who represents South Caro- 
lina in this detachment, has taken up 
his new duties in the galley as “belly 
robber.” I often wonder where all the 
food that he eats, goes to. 

Thompson, he of the “Pepsodent 
Smile,” uses Listerine Toothpaste, the 
big cheat. He has, due to his nightly 
work-outs, developed a physique that 
would put Earle Liederman to shame. 

Brozavk, who is second in silence only 
to Bennett, is quite a banjo player, al- 
though he is no expert with that instru- 
ment, he has no trouble satisfying our 
craving for music. 


SHANGHAI BOUND 
By The Rambler 


The highlight of the China detail’s 
otherwise simple life came last Saturday 
morning, when a contingent of one dozen 
arrived here. Within an hour after they 
had knocked at the sacred portals for 
admittance into the santum known as 
M.B., N.O.B., Hamptan Roads, Norfolk, 
Va., they had stood inspection with the 
regular troops and had suffered the in- 
dignity of being placed on the restricted 
list until they could show the O.D. a 
regulation hair-cut. And does the local 
shears artist cut ’em regulation? We 
look like deck hands off the Barbary 
Coast. 

Our Far-Eastern detail is growing. 
The QM School in Philadelphia furnished 
a few, among whom is Pfc. Lemon, mus- 
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tache and all. Lemon knows more people 
in this man’s outfit than most people get 
to know in a life-time. 

“Flip” Kinsey, who was educated in 
New York in the Naval Sound Motion 
Picture Technician’s School, but who, 
like so many other graduates of that 
institution, is doing straight duty. He 
has extended for a couple of years and 
is already a little “Oriental.” 

W. W. Peters shipped over and decided 
that his Haitian experience would be 
pretty well balanced by a ding-hau diet, 
so we find him holding forth on the third 
deck, building a belt from cellophane 
wrappers. If everyone stays as broke as 
they are now he won’t have it finished 
until we reach Shanghai. 

Lawrence Johnson rolled in this morn- 
ing from New York and said “Hello” to 
Gus Council, who preceded him here by 
a week. They’re both headed for the 
land that originated the tong wars. 

Well, here we are, waiting for ships 
that never come in. Won’t some one send 
us a nice ship? Anything, even the 
“Tuscarora!” We crave transportation, 
and lots of it. Being a casual is not the 
best. A head orderly’s social status is 
so far above that of a casual that we 
have to get permission to speak to him. 
Pfc. Dooley walked under a blade of 
grass and said that no one but a casual 
could do that. 

Yours till they put a better curb on 
Hampton Roads. 


Q.M. SCHOOL’S FAREWELL 
By C. C. Ward 


Well, at last the time has come to say 
good-bye to school days and return to 
duty and endeavor to show by our work 
what this course of instruction has done 
for us. It is with mingled feelings that 
we do this, for although it is indeed a 
relief to know that we have successfully 
completed the course, we regret to part 
from the friends we have made while 
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here, especially Q.M.Sgt. Rainier, who 
has made our time spent here so interest- 
ing and worthwhile. 

For the past five months we have been 
studying the Manual and it is now felt 
that we have a good general knowledge 
of what the Quartermaster Department 
is all about, and how to do its work. 
After completing the 200 final examina- 
tion questions we believe that we can 
answer any question that is covered in 
our part of the Manual. 

Since you last heard from us, we com- 
pleted Disbursing, and chapters 19, 20, 
and 21. The last three chapters seemed 
easy after wrestling with the problems 
of Transportation and Disbursing. This 
completed we spent a good part of one 
day inspecting the Depot, and another 
half day inspecting the Snyder Avenue 
Warehouse. We then had a review, fol- 
lowed by the final examination; the 
climax of our whole school term. Now 
it is over, the papers are marked, we 
have all passed with good marks and 
though we have worked hard, we are 
glad to say that it was worth the effort. 
Cpl. Henry W. Hughes is our honor stu- 
dent with an average of 94.7. It seems 
that I was more right than I supposed 
when I observed a few months ago that 
all he lacked from being Q.M.Sgt. was 
the rank. 

July 21st we had the class picture 
taken, and now we are each the posses- 
sor of a good likeness of the entire class 
to be kept “among our souvenirs.” Some 
of us may appear as if we are seeing 
ghosts but that is only the expression 
which was caused by watching too in- 
tently for the “birdie.” Saturday morn- 
ing, July 30th, the diplomas were pres- 
ented to us by Captain Beattie, the new 
school officer, marking the end of our 
school term and organization as a class. 

Orders have come in and in a short 
time we shall find ourselves again on 
duty in various posts throughout the 
Marine Corps. We return to duty not 
much older but a good deal wiser men 
than when we came to Philadelphia, and 
hope that the succeeding classes may 
find things here as much to their liking 
as we have. 


DOVER DOPE 
By Jack Goldstein 


Your truly again continues. Cows 
may come and cows may go, but the 
Dopes of Dover go on forever. 

Here’s some piping news hot off the 
griddle. And speaking of griddles, did 
you know that ex-Private William J. 
Riley, is now a cook in Union, New Jer- 
sey? Probable headline of a Northern 
New Jersey newspaper next week: “150 
CITIZENS DIE OF INDIGESTION.” 

And it looks as if the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment will have to run their elections 
next fall without the assistance of Pvt. 
Harry E. Plummer and his aides. The 
ten men transferred to Quantico for Elec- 
toral duty were returned because there 
has been no appropriation made by Con- 
gress for this duty. 

And now Corporal Harold Eric West- 
berg, of the Little Falls, Minn., West- 
bergs, will be going out into the cruel, 
cruel world. Harold is being paid off 
and he’s decided not to re-enlist—at least 
not just yet. Following closely behind 
Harold, Sergeant Charlie Goff gets his 
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transportation allowance. Charlie is 
shipping over for the Marine Barracks, 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla. He will report to 
his new station after a furlough of nine- 
ty days, most of which will be spent 
somewhere in the styx of Mississippi. 
Hey, Charlie, why don’t you move out of 
the styx and move into a big city like 
Bowlbyville ? 

Cpl. Joseph Grasborg, mess steward 
extraordinary, wishes to know if a man 
could be given a General Court Martial 
for giving a Government ration a mu- 
tinous look. 

And now I feel a joke coming over me. 
And you get it if you want it or not. 

It seems that a big boot Gyrene with 
the 2nd Division billeted somewhere in 
no-man’s-land took, or rather was given, 
a 72-hour pass. And all his worldly pos- 
sessions consisted of 1 dollar in Jewnited 
States currency. He managed to get to 
Paris and decided to quench that thirst; 
naturally, wasn’t he a Marine? He 
ordered a glass of beer from the bar 
maid and was served after the bar maid 
pocketed the boy’s buck. Drinking up he 
waited for his change but he didn’t see 
any coming. Trying like the dickens he 
couldn’t make her understand he wanted 
his change, so out into the street he 
went, with his downcast look. Now along 
came Gunnery Sergeant Zdeyickwt, pro- 
nounce it and you can have it. “What’s 
the matter buddy?” he asked. And the 
rubbersock told him his troubles. He 
must have thought the Gunnie was the 
Chaplain. “O.K. pal, I’ll get your change, 
‘cause I can speak this French fluently,” 
said the man with the sleeve full of 
stripes. And into the cafe he strolled. 
Finding the lass who waited upon our 
hero he said, “Parlez vou Francais?” 
“Qui, oui,” she replied. “Well then, why 
the hell don’t you give this guy his 
change.” 

With the help of Sgt. Jess C. Gregg, 
late of the Guardia Nacionale, Pfc. Jack 
Goldstein has devised a razor that will 
corner the razor market. But first we 
had to have a working model, so Sgt. 
Clarence F. McDermott came to the front 
and we now have the model. You readers 
of “The Leatherneck” no doubt would 
like to know who are the officers of this 
great corporation, well here they are: 
the president and brains is none other 
than yours truly; Sgt. McDermott is vice- 
president and engineer; Cpl. George Lor- 
man is sales and credit manager; Cpl. 
Joseph Gasborg is production manager; 
Set. Gregg will be head of the factory 
guards (by the way they will be all ex- 
Marines), Tpr. James Mason Hall will 
be the runner and Cpl. Samuel Shames 
will be chief of the telephone operators. 
Now all we need to start production ac- 
cording to Grasborg, is about one million 
dollars. So if any readers have a 
$1,000,000 that you have no use for, just 
send the money in and we promise to 
triple that amount in no time. We are 
at the present unable to pick out a name 
for our razor concern, so the board of 
directors have hit on this plan. We 
want a name that has no more than 3 
words, so we’re going to have a contest, 
open to all the public. Write one word 
on each of the backs of a $1,000 bill and 
mail it in to the contest editor who hap- 
pens to be Cpl. William Dietrick. Now 
hurry, folks, and if you haven't any 
thousand dollar bills, use reasonably 
exact facsimiles. 

Now getting back to Sgt. Clarence F. 


McDermott. It seems that his father 
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wanted Mac to be a prize fighter, so, he 
figured that giving him that moniker he 
would get plenty of practice as a kid. 

Pvt. Lawrence R. Phipps joined this 
organization last month after re-enlist- 
ing at Boston, Mass. Phipps, who was 
a music on his last cruise, has done duty 
at this post before. Pvt. William J. 
Young who recently was transferred to 
Quantico, Va., is also back with us. Who 
was the guy who said “They always come 
back ?” 

Just received a letter from some of the 
boys who once did duty here. Pvt. 
Morash who is now in China, wants 
everyone to know that he is getting along 
fine, and sends his regards to his pals 
throughout the Corps. Pfc. Paul E. 
Frick when last heard from was Com- 
pany Clerk aboard the U. S. S. “Hender- 
son” bound for the Asiatics. Along with 
him was Pfc. Joseph (Hunky) Urbaniak, 
and Pvt. John J. McHugh. Good luck, 
boys, and we'll all see you on our next 
cruise. Maybe. 

We had a number of visitors at this 
post a few weeks ago. It seems that all 
who were stationed here at one time or 
another, picked that one day to call and 
pay their respects to everyone they knew. 
First came Pfe. Glick who was Mail 
orderly here, then along came Cpl. Willie 
Clanton, now doing duty at Brooklyn, 
then along came Pfc. Frank Ehehalt, and 
not to be outdone in followed Cpl. Hans 
C. Owen, Jr. All claim to be getting 
along fine. That’s great, boys, and al- 
ways remember that if the bread lines 
get a little too long, you can probably 
come back into the good old Marine 
Corps for another four years. 

We know one ex-Marine who is trying 
not to have the wolf put him back with 
us, and that’s none other than Harold 
E. Westberg, ex-corporal, who is now in 
the tailor business here in Dover. Harold 
says that business is pretty good, and 
we know he can always depend on the 
Marine trade. What, no jawbone? 

It’s high time now that we give you 

people the low down on who the big 
shots are at this post. Captain H. W. 
Bacon is still our C. O. with First Ser- 
geant John LaGasse in the office. QM. 
Sgt. Robert C. Hoffman is head of the 
quartermaster department with Cpl. 
Joseph Grasborg as his amiable helper 
and mess sgt. Cpl. Lorman is our post 
exchange steward, Pfc. Ludtke and Pfc. 
Hunsucker our cooks, and Pvts. Burnside, 
Evans and Starling in the capacity of 
pot-wollaper and messman. Pfc. Ek is 
fireman and carpenter and is assisted 
sometimes by Pvt. Findley. Pvt. Frank 
(Celophane) Cermak who claims to be a 
distant relative of the mayor of Chicago, 
is in charge of the recreation hall and 
moving picture operator. Pvt. Charlie 
B. Smith is mechanic and in charge of 
the garage and he has as his assistants, 
Pvts. Gaither and Mangum. Pvt. Lance 
is our Post Tailor, and the Barber is Pvt. 
Alex H. Johnson of the Garfield, Ga., 
Johnsons. Not forgetting our laundry 
queen, Pfc. “Cy” Perkins. 
_ The rest of the detachment is perform- 
ing straight duty with Sergeants Gregg 
and McDermott and Corporal Stainbrook 
as Sergeant of the Guard. 

As predicted in the August issue of 
“The Leatherneck,” the Dover Marines 
came through with 100% marksmanship 
qualification. A few have not fired yet 
but will do so early in the fall, but the 
remaining few can make 240 or better 
with both of their eyes closed. And so 
good-bye until next month. 
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Captain Richard Livingston, who has 
been on leave for a month, has been de- 
tached to the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., for duty. 

Second Lieutenant Henry R. Paige re- 
cently reported for duty from the U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
and has been assigned to duty with the 
Barracks Detachment. Mr. Paige is not 
expected to be with the New York de- 
tachment very long, as advance informa- 
tion has been received that he is being 
considered for duty as commanding of- 
ficer, Marine Detachment, U. S. S. “In- 
dianapolis,” when that vessel goes in 
commission early in October. 

Staff Sergeant Kelsey reported for 
duty at the completion of his two 
months’ furlough granted him upon be- 
ing relieved from duty in Haiti. Kelsey 
at present is chief clerk in the command- 
ing officer’s office, Vice-Corporal Wil- 
liam A. Grupe, who is spending all his 
spare time with the post baseball team. 

First Sergeant John Nelson, who is 
at present on furlough and has made 
application to be placed on the retired 
list after thirty years’ service, was pro- 
moted to the rank of First Sergeant on 
6 August. 

Sergeant Jack Davis and Corporal 
Jacob L. Rau have been transferred to 
the Marine Detachment, Naval Magazine, 
Fort Lafayette, New York. Sergeant 
Davis is the relief for First Sergeant 
Thomas F.. Dowd, who is to do a tour of 
duty at the Sea School at Norfolk prior 
to his assignment to sea duty. 

Trumpeter William F. Lafferty Jr., 
has decided that China was a little too 
far off to extend his enlistment for a 
period of three years. He therefore was 
transferred to Iona Island, and states 
that if that port gets too tough he may 
decide to put in for China. 

Major Frank Whitehead was recently 
presented with a commission in his new 
rank. 

Private First Class Andy L. Neason 
was discharged recently and immediately 
shipped over for four more years. He 
is at present spending a furlough in 
Detroit. 

A number of the men who have been 
trying for 315 at the Essington Rifle 
Range, Philadelphia, state that the new 
mark for Expert Riflemen is something 
to shoot at. 

Sergeant Michael Peskin was dis- 
charged here and immediately shipped 
over. He will look over the city of New 
York during his three months’ furlough. 

First Sergeant Herman Freedman 
joined by staff returns from the Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, and is spend- 
ing his furlough in Paris. He is ex- 
pected to report on or about 15 Sep 
tember. 


IONA ISLAND 


Routine duty seems to be the general 
run of things, with little to report. Cap- 
tain G. W. Walker is the new command 
ing officer, a square shooter but a strict 
disciplinarian. Ask Lawlor, Scott, Ro- 
ziecki or Watson. 

Pfe. J. J. Callahan slapped an extra 
stripe on his arm and is going to re- 
lieve Johnson as PX steward. Johnson 
has orders for Cuba on re-enlistment. 
Minnix, our acting mess sergeant, was 
promoted to private first class. Among 
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his other duties, Minnix is nursemaid to 
a cow. Between the two of them we 
have fresh milk for breakfast. We are 
indebted to our new commanding officer 
for the animal. 

The ten men who were transferred 
from here to the electoral mission de- 
tail have been returned to this post. The 
following men have joined from Norfolk, 
Va.: Corporals Polowski, Stuckey; Pfe’s. 
Heim, McGrew, Mundinger, Straus, 
Eaddy; Privates Breedlove, Massey, 
Peterson, Zawadski and Zeller. Heim and 
Rhodes have been transferred to the 
New York Navy Yard, and Dmr. Robey 
and Private Gordon have orders for the 
same post. Pickett, who has been long 
in our midst, is leaving. He is pointing 
his boiler towards Boston after taking 
a 20-day furlough. Pfc. Bradley has ex- 
tended his enlistment for two years, Cor- 
poral Oswald for three years, and Cor- 
poral Stuckey shipped over, all for this 
post. 

Share, Berry, Oswald, and Siwiak 
have become car owners recently. Two 
hundred new chicks are being raised for 
eating. Why not ship over for Iona 
Island ? 


Parris Island 


REMINISCENCES OF PLATOON 
C-13 
By J. P. O’Brien and W. A. Slee 


On or about June 19th, 1932, the in- 
ception of a new platoon of boots started, 
and from then on a sufficient number of 
Pseudo-Marines arrived and were prop- 
erly equipped to start schedule on July 
5th as Platoon C-13. Eight states—Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Tennessee, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina—and the District of 
Columbia were represented. 

The first casualty was one Corporal 
Shisler who, finding us the dumbest of 
mathematicians that ever lived, gave up 
the ghost. It was not long before Ser- 
geant Barton found his most diligent and 
impressive instructions getting meager 
results, but with the able assistance of 
Corporals Sample and Wilson we started 
to snap out of it. 

The one feature of training was the 
way C-13 came through on the bayonet 
course—100%. And maybe we weren’t 
proud of it! 

C-13 is now on the rifle range trying 
to make it a 100% qualification there 
also. Here’s hoping. 

Among the curious of C-13 are: 

Bannister—The oldest (living?) re- 
cruit and comedian from Coolidge, Ga. 

Brown—Ex-Marine, second time in 
boot camp, and known as “Wild Bill” 
of the Special Service Squadron from 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cherry—Ex-magistrate from Char- 
lotte, N. C. God help the DI’s if Cherry 
catches them in Charlotte four years 
hence. 

Johnson—The pride of Yeadon, but 
just another boot here (and a sweet one 
two). Good old Philly! 

Kiser—A satellite from Waltersboro, 
S. C., who qualified on the bayonet course 
and graduated from the sick bay. 

Kite—Station K-I-T-E broadcasting 
from any place in Washington, D. C., 
“If you know how to handle the gals 
you’ve conquered the world.” (Washing- 
ton—Hoover Airport, ahoy!). 
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Nutting—Our candidate for music and 
2nd looie hopeful? If he gets it for 
walking it will be a walk-away. 

O’Brien—The Boston pug from up 
Roxbury way who can boil over better 
than any guy in the outfit. 

Odell—M. G. M. is not so hot, for in 
Fred (Greta) Odell we have “the works.” 
How about it, Bannister? 

Pearson—The Newcastle wonder boy. 
How dear old Pa. could spare him to the 
Marine Corps will always be a mystery. 

Sullivan—A swell place to come from 
is Brookline, Mass., and no one will ever 
have a sweller head than “Merton” Sulli- 
van when he conquers “Column left” 
(Young method). 

Slee—The grand-daddy of the outfit 
from Washington, D. C. When he falls 
in the platoon sergeant wants to know 
where the extra squad came from. Bet- 
ter known as “Wobbles.” 

Trice—Our Annapolis hope—when he 
gets through sea school. 

Meighen—The only real New Yorker 
in the outfit, and can that guy get the 
sergeant’s goat? Aviation will be his 
forte unless otherwise directed. 

White — Ex-hooligan and footballer 
from Gloucester, Mass (smells fishy). 

We were sorry to see Corporal Sample 
leave for the clerical school at Philly, 
as we were just getting acquainted; but 
we wish him the best of luck in the 
world. 
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“Even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves.” Like the old fire engine of 
Pumpkin Center that had stood idle for 
years, until the night old Josh Weather- 
by’s smoke-house caught fire. That’s 
how this military machine of ours is 
groaning and speaking in this limbering 
up process. Many of the groans and 
squeaks come from the dog-robbers and 
gold-bricks. One big fellow, who had 
been getting by with a lot, was surprised 
to find himself among those present at 
our regular Thursday afternoon drill. 
and the next morning was too stiff and 
sore to get up for reveille and troop. 

We are getting acquainted with many 
of our buddies whom we seldom used to 
see, except at the pay-table. Further- 
more, they have been cleaning up the 
buzzy-cots and water-carts, and making 
much ado about pup-tents and other sig- 
nificant subjects. Looks like we might 
be going on a trip, some time or other. 

They showed us a movie of the 2nd 
Division the other night, in which it ap- 
peared that war was mostly a matter of 
having medals pinned on your chest. 
Once or twice they forgot themselves 
and showed Marines starting out on a 
long hike, but they always cut that scene 
short. Drills and inspections were gala 
affairs, where only the colors were pa- 
raded, and only the high-ranking officers 
had to do any moving around at all. A 
sub-title quite unnecessarily admitted 
that some of the picture had been de- 
leted by the censors. 

However, in this little Division of 
ours, we are enacting much that was 
deleted from the movie film. Some one 
in authority made the remark that he 
would clean up this “militia outfit” and 
make real Marines out of us, and we be- 
lieve, by Gosh, he meant just what he 
said. Furthermore, he can do it, because 
he has good material to work on. 

Improvement is already apparent. In 
discipline, in physical condition, in 
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knowledge and in personal appearance. 
Wearing of mixed uniforms, or soiled, 
shabby or non-uniform articles of cloth- 
ing is a thing of the past. The groans 
and squeaks are becoming more and 
more inaudible as the smoothly-running 
military machine shakes off the dust and 
rust of inactivity. 

Lawn-mower stock has gone up forty- 
two points since our last writing. 
Twenty-four new mowers just received 
from the factory, and eighteen that had 
been loaned out to various individuals 
on long-term memorandum receipts, have 
been added to the supply on hand in the 
Police Shed and are now available for 
the use of every one. One disgruntled 
member of a lawn-party was heard to 
remark, the other day, “They’ve got so 
darn many lawn-mowers now that they 
will soon be issuing them to us the same 
as rifles.’ However, the lawns all over 
the post show very marked improvement 
and it will now be possible to keep them 
neat and trim, at all times. 

Another recent improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the Post is the substitution 
of concrete gutters for the strips of dirt 
that used to intervene between the road- 
paving and the curbing of our Main Sta- 
tion streets. And we now have a paved 
road leading from the Boulevard de 
France, past the N.C.O. Club, the Post 
Inn, the Library, and the two school 
buildings, back to the boulevard again. 

One of the hangars from Aviation, 
brought in piecemeal, has been set up 
next to the old garage and is now the 
latest word in modern garages. While 
the former garage has been converted 
into a quartermaster’s commodious store- 
room. The two big houses at Cuba and 
Panama streets have just been reno- 
vated. The roofs of all the buildings in 
our Deserted Village (Receiving Bar- 
racks) are glistening under a coat of 
new paint. The buildings out at the 
Rifle Range have just been newly 
painted. And one or two ladies on the 
Post have recently touched up the color 
of their hair. 

The other day a friend of ours was 
kind enough to take us to Savannah (He 
charged us only three dollars). As we 
approached the bridge at Horse Island, 
I noticed a heavy chain stretched across 
the road. “They DO keep a horse here, 
sure enough,” I thought. But it turned 
out that the chain was put there as a 
reminder to autoists to stop and get ac- 
quainted with the sentry. It seems that, 
not long ago, a couple of boys from the 
Rod and Gun Club rushed through there 
on a high-powered car, borrowed from 
an officer without his knowledge, and 
wouldn’t even stop to say “Howdy” to 
the sentry. This breach of etiquette 
could not be ignored. The boys were 
brought back to atone for their sin, and 
the heavy chain was installed to prevent 
a recurrence of the incident. 

The old Marines’ marker out at Sea- 
Going has been pulled down as a hazard 
to aviation. Once an aid to travel, and 
then a hindrance. Times DO change. 

Our two Sergeants Major have arrived 
at last, and have taken over the duties 
of Post Sergeant Major, and Sergeant 
Major, Recruit Depot. The former act- 
ing Post Sergeant Major is now avail- 
able once more for troop formations and 
police work, while the former acting 
Sergeant Major, Recruit Depot, is now 
lst Sergeant, Recruit Depot. The Ist 
Sergeant of Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company has traded jobs with 
the man who had charge of recruit 
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records and rolls at Post Headquarters. 

One of our popular men about town 
has returned from a two-week vacation 
at Atlantic City, gay and debonnair as 
ever. Every one was glad to welcome 
him back, including the members of the 
Fair Sex. 

Has any of our readers ever been 
caught on the old gag as to whether 
it would be legal for a man to marry 
his widow’s sister? It can’t be done, 
of course. But we have a fellow here 
or the Post who was found to be married 
to his own “sister.” Looked for a while 
like he might get into trouble for hav- 
ing fooled everybody like that. But he 
was forgiven, and is now a Corporal. 
Congratulations! 

All too frequently we hear remarks to 
the effect that our grim-looking but like- 
able Post Mascot bears a marked re- 
semblance to one of our popular “no” 
men of the Quartermaster’s Department. 
People who share this opinion should 
keep it to themselves, or run the risk 
of being reported to the local chapter 
of the S.P.C.A. 

Speaking of pets, Parris Island cer- 
tainly displays a variety of tastes. We 
have just been informed of the addition 
of a pet alligator to the list. But the 
Ist grade non-com who owns it has 
placed himself on record as being very 
much opposed to the imbiding of intoxi- 
eating liquors, so it is very unlikely that 
the alligator will wake him up some 
night and hear him say, “Them last two 
quarts was horrible stuff.” 

Some folks evidently received the 
wrong impression about that five-day, 
business holiday declared by the Mayor 
of Beaufort. It had no connection with 
the fact that our Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company got paid three 
days late this month. It is sad but true, 
however, according to reliable advices, 
that the Depression in Beaufort could 
be alleviated to a certain degree if more 
cash customers from the Island would 
buy in Beaufort, and if some of the rest 
of us didn’t forget to go over there and 
settle up on paydays. Personally we are 
numbered among the cash customers. 
The stuff we usually buy is never sold on 
credit. Liquid assets, did you say? 

Guess we'll have to cut down on our 
consumption, though, after the Ist of 
September when we’ll have to pay to 
go to the movies. Heretofore, we’ve 
been paying two bits, twice a month, for 
the benefit of the Post School Fund. In 
return, a grateful school board has al- 
ways hired nice young girls, fresh from 
college, to teach in our post schools. We 
hear that there has recently been some 
agitation in favor of replacing these girls 
with older and more experienced teach- 
ers, preferably with married women al- 
ready living on the Post. The argument 
being that the older and more experi- 
enced teachers could do more for the 
children, and could afford to work for 
smaller salaries, as their husbands would 
have to support them, anyway. But 
that’s a selfish attitude. The majority 
rules. And we are the majority. The 
eyes have it. 

It seems there are more and more 
fellows married every day. With less 
and less to live on. We hope we don’t 
wake up some morning and find ourselves 
in the same fix. Not unless it is to some 
one rich enough to take care of us. 

We don’t want to share the experience 
of a private friend of ours, who got 
married merely for love. He and his 
bride lived from hand to mouth quite 
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happily for several months. Then the 
bride took sick and the doctor said she 
had to go to the hospital. The twenty- 
one dollar Private learned that keeping 
his wife at the hospital would cost him 
anywhere from three to seven dollars 
aday. He borrowed the necessary funds 
from a bank, after cutting the burglar 
alarm. But then he found that the 
Women’s Ward was filled up, largely 
with non-residents of the Island. Poor 
boy. There was only one thing left for 
him to do, and he did it. He took his 
wife out and shot her. 


+Gig Gas¢ 


By F. G. Otis 


Our eminent half-back, Vatour, came 
to me the other day and asked me to 
tell him how to run a column like this. 
I told him he had come to the wrong 
person—that he should have asked some 
of the “Leatherneck” readers! 

* 

I thought we had some good mysteries 
here in the Post Library until I read the 
Republican Prohibition Plank. 

* * + 

Al Ferguson thinks they teach Latin 
to those studying undertaking because 
it’s a dead language! 

* 


Heat expands—in the summer the days 
are long—especially Thursdays. 


Sergeant Gerald Healy, of the com- 
munication center, came home the other 
night and said to his wife, “Bet. you 
can’t guess where I have been?” She 
replied, “Yes I can, but go on with your 
story.” 

An entomologist says a butterfly eats 
practically nothing. He’s never taken 
one to dinner in Savannah! 

* 

First Sergeant Floyd Davenport says 
that a miss in the engine seldom devel- 
ops the pronounced knock of the 
“missus” in the car! 

+ * * 

Most Marines I have talked with don’t 
seem to favor a Third Party. The two 
we have now have done enough damage 
to the service without adding a third. 

* * * 


“Red” Prescott went to Savannah re- 
cently and was cautioned by a policeman 
for not heeding a sign reading “SLOW 
DOWN—MEN AT WORK.” He says he 
thought it was just Republican propa- 
ganda. 

ok * 

I have been digging up dirt for this 
column so long now that it was nothing 
unusual for them to put me digging 
ditches along with several other “gentle- 
men of note” from the band. 

* 


Mrs. Glen Nichol says she is going to 
bring her son up to be a golf caddy so 
he’ll be where he’ll meet his father ocea- 
sionally. 

Leonard Powers, of the cafeteria, was 
a witness at a summary court martial 
held here recently and was telling about 
it later. He said, “The counsel for the 
defense made a motion for a change of 
menu.” 
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If they really want to reduce our navy 
to the vanishing point why don’t they 
limit it to submarines? 

> 

Corporal Raymond Sadler says he 
doesn’t believe in sending a subordinate 
off on a fool’s errand. He'd much rather 
do it himself. 

Walter Dailey says that Contralto is a 
low sort of music that only ladies sing! 
Now I ask you—is that nice? 

Our N.C.O. Club barber, William 
French, can’t figure out why these trick 
remedies that “cure” dandruff and so 
forth with “a single application,” come 
in such large bottles. 

* 

Our monthly prize goes to Gunnery- 
Sergeant Drummond for the manner in 
which he executed “Squads right—squads 
left.” If the Democrats think they had 
a split they should have seen that one. 

The President is against loans to pri- 
vate individuals. As a “private” indi- 
vidual I can only say that about every- 
body I have approached recently appears 
to feel the same way about it. 

* 


In closing I must not forget to men- 
tion the fact that at last the secret is 
out as to why “Buster” Bell is gaining 
weight so rapidly. Bill and I were din- 
ing at the None-Such Cafe last Sunday 
and a cute little blonde said—oh—well 
what difference does it make what she 
said—the point is this—‘“weight,” “wait- 
ress.” Catch on? 
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THE UNWASHED CLAN 


During the war a drill sergeant at 
Parris Island was instructing a platoon 
of recruits. He lectured them on the art 
of keeping clean, neat and fit, and at last 
he got to the question of the bath. He 
was a little, sawed-off sergeant, young, 
but an “old timer” to the bunch of boots. 
He affected a von Hindenburg haircut, 
and a strut that particularly impressed 
the recruits as he paced up and down in 
front of the company. He harangued as 
he paced, only changing the subject to 
admonish some boot for moving his hand 
to knock off a buffalo gnat that was 
chewing his eye. Never halting, never 
pausing for breath, never changing the 
cadence, the sergeant rambled on: 


“Now men you must take a bath every 
day in this here Marine Corps you gotta 
take a bath every day now some of you 
come from families where they take a 
bath two or three times a day Jones get 
that hand down by your side some of 
you come from places where they only 
take a bath once a day son put your feet 
together you got to soldier when you are 
in my outfit some of you came from the 
country where they have the old Satur- 
day night bath some of you got one when 
you got to smelling so bad you had to 
take one to keep from strangling from 
the smell some of you took one only when 
you went to the horspittle and the nurse 
gave you one some of you got your one 
and only bath the day you were born and 
the rest of you DON’T KNOW WHAT 
IN THE HELL I AM TALKING ABOUT 
squads right MARCH!” 
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SWIMMING POOL OPENED 


“On the land as on the sea” became 
a reality when the Quantico Marines 
opened their enlisted men’s swimming 
pool on July 4th. It was Independence 
Day in more than one respect, for it 
meant that Leatherneck swimmers would 
no longer depend upon the muddy banks 
of the Potomac for their water recrea- 
tion. Swimming suits, raincoats, and 
bare feet constitute the uniform of the 
day when recall releases the hard work- 
ing, hard drilling men of the Aviation, 
Artillery, Signal and Service units for 
their well-earned dives in the crystal 
depths of the new tank. 


George W. McHenry, Jr., eleven-year- 
old son of Lieutenant McHenry, USMC., 
post athletic officer, opened the pool offi- 
cially with a dive that was envied by 
older and more experieced swimmers. 
Following him came Corporal Andrew 
Zeher, Corporal R. A. Robertson and 
Private H. J. Land, the newly-appointed 
life guards. General John H. Russell, 
USMC., Colonel Charles H. Lyman, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Philip Torrey, Major 
Roger W. Pearl, Lieutenant Edwin L. 
Farrell, and Lieutenant McHenry were 
interested spectators. 

The pool is the realization of an old 
dream at Quantico. A Marine who can’t 


Upper left: George McHenry, Jr., makes initial dive. 


QUANTICO INAUGURATES NEW SWIMMING POOL 
Center: Land, Robertson and Zeher, the trinity of life guards. Right: The 


opening ceremonies—Brig.-Gen. John H. Russell, Ist Lt. Edwin Farrell, Major Roger Peard, Ist Lt. G. McHenry, Col. Chas. H. 


Lyman. 


The lower left picture shows a view of the pool; the right, the starting dash across the waters. 
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swim is almost as helpless as a Marine 
who can’t shoot. If attendance since the 
pool has been opened is any indication, 
all Marines at Quantico will soon be ex- 
pert swimmers. Swimming is one of the 
most popular forms of amusement in 
Quantico at present. The pool is avail- 
able for ladies and female children of the 
post on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
mornings, and is proving most popular 
with them. 

The pool is of concrete construction, 
150 feet long, 60 feet wide, equipped with 


both high and low diving boards. The 
post water system provides water for 
weekly changes. Four powerful spot- 


lights make night swimming possible. 

The development and beautifying of 
the area surrounding the pool will be car- 
ried on progressively, and in the very 
near future will be one of the show 
places of Quantico. 


DIVES POPULAR AT QUANTICO 
By R. W. 


Have you seen the enlisted men’s new 
swimming pool at Quantico? No? 
Well, neither have I, so we may spe. 
freely. 

Having decided that the Potomac 
River was too large a body of water for 
a bunch of landlubbers like the Marines, 
it was decided to put the river and its 
adjacent creeks out of bounds and to 
build a pool. 

Having so decided a hole was dug in 
the ground immediately behind the post 
prison. This hole was lined with nice, 
shiny concrete and was filled with 
chlorinated water. 

The reason for building the pool so 
close to the prison remained a mystery 
until the Post General Orders governing 
the use of the pool were published. Then 
the mystery was cleared up. The loca- 
tion makes it so handy for the m.p.s who 
have to enforce the orders. 

Now let’s have a hearsay description 
of the Boag Here it is: 

It is 60 feet long by 150 feet wide, or 
am I mixed up? It is three feet deep at 
the shallow end and ten feet shallow at 
the deep end. Kids and office personnel 
disport themselves on the one-yard line, 
while the big he-men from the motor 
transport and provost forces let their 
hair get wet. 

And is it pretty? Tsk, tsk, tsk! The 
bottom of the pool has been painted a 
sky blue, so that if a man is sinking 
he will think he is going toward the blue 
heavens (and maybe he is if he’s been 
a good so knowing that a fel- 
low can’t sink toward the sky he changes 
direction and presently appears on the 
surface where the handsome life-guards 
may row out and pull him in. (Runner— 
please verify that row-boat stuff.) 

Among those who are acquiring a coat 
of tan are Corporal Frantz, General Rus- 
sell’s stenographer, and Pfc. Fineberg of 
the Barracks Detachment. Sergeant 
Newhouse also acquired a nice coat of 
sunburn, but not in the pool. He must 
have been awfully polite while talking to 
a lady for a terribly long time, for his 
sunburn is confined exclusively to the top 
of his pate, which is entirely devoid of 
any hirsute adornment, if you make an 
exception for pin feathers. 

One of these days I’m going to invest 
in a bathing suit, and then I'll be able 
to give you some first hand information 
on our new inland sea. Although the 
life-guards don’t know me from Adam, 


Gordon 
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I’m afraid they wouldn’t let me in the 
pool if I were dressed like that proverbial 
gentleman. 


Aircraft Squadrons, 
E.C.E.F., 

Quantico, Virginia, 
1 August, 1932. 


First Lieutenant W. W. Paca, 
United States Marine Corps, 
Editor “The Leatherneck” 

Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine of August, 1932, 
carries a column on the “Broad- 
cast” page under the title “Mirrors 
of Brown Field by Pvt. G. M. 
Nasium,” which was contributed by 
a party, or parties, unknown to me. 
In accordance with the announce- 
ment made in the column under 
that title in the July, 1932, issue 
the column was discontinued with 
that issue. 

It is gratifying, indeed, to feel 
the column “Mirrors of Brown 
Field by Pvt. G. M. Nasium” has 
attained a place of prominence in 
your magazine as to make desir- 
able the usurping of the title and 
the pen name by others. None but 
an embryo writer, unversed in the 
code, would venture to usurp an- 
other’s name and column in a field 
so limited and so I wish them, who- 
ever they may be, much success. 
However, I would greatly appreci- 
ate the favor if you will cause to 
have this letter inserted on the 
“Broadcast” page in the next issue 
of the “Leatherneck” in order that 
all may know I am no longer con- 
nected with this column. 

Although a fictitious name has 
been used since the first there are 
many who are aware of the fact 
that it is the undersigned who en- 
gineered this column and therefore 
I sincerely request that you publish 
this letier in your next issue. 

Wishing you continued success 
with “The Leatherneck,” I am 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Harry C. Parsons, 
Sergeant, U.S.M.C. 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS DE- 
TACHMENT 
By Charles L. Follett 


Well, gents, here we are back in print 
again with all the latest news about that 
old well known outfit, the Marine Corps 
Schools. 

I believe the first item of interest to 
all concerned would be the announce- 
ment of our latest promotions, Pfc. 
“Tippy” Kane is a real Gunnery Sergeant 
now. Ashley has been promoted to Pri- 
vate first class, and the rest of us are 
all aflutter with hopes for a chevron. 

The schools have moved from their 
old home on “the Hill” and are now in 
Barracks “H,” a brand new one, and the 
boys are all rather proud of it, even if it 
did mean lots of work moving desks, and 
about 17 billion or so maps and files. 
But it is all in a lifetime. 

Henry, the well known soap advertiser, 
has gone “sea going.” Some different 
than being a pressman. We all feel sure 
that he will wish that he was back with 
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the old gang, especially when the ship 
begins to roll in seventeen or eighteen 
different directions. 

There is a story out about Phillippi, 
commonly known as “Flip” due to his 
remarkable resemblance to “Flip” the 
Frog of cartoon fame. It seems that 
someone told “Flip” he was slightly 
sophisticated, but old Flip got peeved 
and said no one could call him a for- 
eigner. 

Poor old “Herb” Barlow, alias “Jean 
Harlow” and a few other pet names 
which would be censored if they were in 
print, has a heck of a lot of trouble in 
finding his locker key, especially after 
the lock is locked. 

“Chilly” Bean, the Boston farmer, has 
a new nickname. Can you picture him 
with the appelation of “Hiawatha?” Old 
man Dodge gave him that name, and 
strange as it may seem, all Dodge needs 
to look the part is a sheet. Good old 
Mahatma Ghandi! 

We have some graduates here from 
the clerical school and when they came 
to the schools they received dungarees 
and had the enjoyable pastime of mov- 
ing us, desks, etc., to our new location. 

At the present time “Woom Woom” 
Welch is in Philadelphia, along with his 
side kick, the Jewish tradesman “Gus” 
Benz. “Cat” Corbett, the other Phila. 
goat volunteered to take them up in his 
special straight four Chevey, a relic of 
the Spanish American War. He did, but 
the old bus stopped in Wilmington and 
was buried with great military honors, 
and for five bucks. 

“Planetary” Ford, and “Pin Head” 
Drew have little arguments that occa- 
sionally seem to show some sense. Usu- 
ally, however, they do not. 


QUANTICO SCOUT NEWS 
By Heath 


On Friday evening, August 5th, at 
7 p. m., Mr. H. E. Howes, Scoutmaster 
of Quantico Scout Troop 121, gave a 
farewell party at the scout cabin in 
Quantico for Eagle Scout Knowles Hen- 
ley, son of Lieut-Col. and Mrs. John H. 
Henley. 

Cakes, decorated with the insignia of 
the Flying Eagle and Pine Tree Patrols, 
along with plenty of ice cream and fruit 
punch, were served as refreshments; and 
it was evident that the efforts of Mrs. 
Howes, hailed by all members of the 
troop as the champion cake-maker of 
Quantico, were not in vain. As usual, the 
cake was most excellent. 

There were present Lieut-Col. and 
Mrs. John R. Henley, Chaplain and Mrs. 
W. R. Hall, Captain and Mrs. H. E. 
Howes, Miss Elila Howes, Assistant 
Scoutmaster G. E. Heath, Life-Saving In- 
structor Manning, Eagle Scouts Henley 
and Howes, Life Scouts Joyce and Per- 
sons, First Class Scouts Davis and 
Poularis, Second Class Scouts Clark and 
McVey, and Tenderfoot Scouts Amedon 
and Bean. 

The troop is losing one of its hardest 
workers—a boy who has at all times 
kept the best interests of the Troop up- 
permost in his thoughts, and has at all 
times maintained a record for iniative, 
foresight, and exceptional qualities of 
leadership. The Troop joins in saying 
good-bye and in wishing this eagle 
scout a pleasant and happy tour of duty 
at whatever new post to which he may be 
transferred. 
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Miscellany 
AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR 


The President has awarded the Medal 
of Honor to Corporal Donald L. Trues- 
dale, USMC, “for extraordinary heroism 
in the line of his profession above and 
beyond the call of duty at the risk of 
his life.” 

Corporal Truesdale, while serving as 
a lieutenant in the Guardia Nacional of 
Nicaragua, operating in the field against 
armed bandit forces, picked up a rifle 
grenade, which had been dropped by a 
member of the patrol, and attempted to 
throw it away before it exploded. Ex- 
ploding, the bomb blew off Corporal 
Truesdale’s hand, but as a result of his 
action no one else was injured. The 
citation accompanying the Medal of 
Honor states: 

“Corporal Truesdale, who was several 
yards away at the time, could easily 
have sought cover and safety for him- 
self, but instead, knowing full well the 
grenade would explode within two or 
three seconds, and with utter disregard 
for his own personal safety, and at the 
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risk of his own life, rushed for the gren- 
ade, grasped it in his right hand and at- 
tempted to throw it away from the patrol 
before it exploded. The grenade ex- 
ploded in his hand, blowing it off and in- 
flicting serious multiple wounds about 
his body. Corporal Truesdale, by his 
actions, took the full shock of the ex- 
plosion of the grenade upon himself, 
thereby saving the lives or serious in- 
jury to his comrades in arms. His ac- 
tions were worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions of the profession of arms.” 


STRONG MAN BUCKLEY 


Shanghai, China, August.—The strong- 
est pair of arms in China are possessed 
by Joseph F. Buckley, a sergeant of the 
Fourth U. S. Marine Regiment on duty 
in Shanghai, according to claims by of- 
ficers and men of that organization. 
Buckley recently demonstrated his title 
to this distinction by breaking the world’s 
record for the “floor dip,” a form of 
gymnastic exercise designed to test the 
power and endurance of the forearms and 
biceps. 

The test was conducted in the Fourth 
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Regiment Gymnasium and was witnessed 
by American and European newspaper 
correspondents, Marines and a number of 
Shanghai citizens. Buckley lay face down 
on the floor, with his hands at the level 
of his shoulders. When the signal to 
commence was given he straightened his 
elbows, raising his shoulders arms- 
length from the carpet, then lowered 
himself, repeating the exercise rapidly 
until he had performed the exercise 415 
times. According to records available, 
the previous record for this exercise was 
356. Buckley’s feat required 32 minutes 
and is believed to constitute a new 
world’s record for the exercise. 

Buckley is a citizen of Peabody, Mass., 
is thirty-four years old and a veteran of 
the World War. He is in charge of the 
boxing and wrestling teams of the 
Fourth Regiment, and is especially noted 
for the strength of his hands and arms, 
frequently astonishing professional Chi- 
nese and Russian strong men here by 
beating them at their favorite tricks of 
tearing packs of cards and breaking 
horseshoes. One of his stunts is to tie 
the rifles of a squad together and hold 
the bundle at arm’s length with a one- 
hand grip near the muzzle of one of the 
gun-barrels. 
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MINOEMAN EN MAKANAN 
—TPEL. AG. 4 4G. 
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Here is a shore party investigating the attractive town of Medan, Sumatra. 


Do Marines see the world! 
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JOHN MACKENZIE YOUNG 
By J. W. K. 


Several months ago I contributed a 
few presumably interesting items for 
“The Leathtrneck” feature “Marine Od- 
dities,” among these brief notes was one 
concerning the unusual assignment of 
Corporal John MacKenzie Young which 
appeared in the June issue, page sixty- 
four. Shortly after reading that issue of 
the magazine I was looking over the 
July issue of the “American” Magazine 
and found therein an article by Dr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, the explorer, in which 
he mentioned our old shipmate, Corporal 
John M. Young. With due credit to “The 
American” magazine I will quote that 
portion of Dr. Andrews’ article which re- 
fers to ex-Corporal Young. ... “In Oc- 
tober of 1930, MacKenzie Young, my late 
Chief of Motor Transport, was attacked 
in Mongolia by thirty-seven bandits. 
They fired forty or fifty shots at him 
with pistols and rifles. Mac fired only 
five times, but he wounded two men and 
killed one horse. The remaining thirty- 
five brigands ran away. They were not 
accustomed to that kind of shooting. 
Poor Mac! Wounded three times in the 
war, and with all the experiences that 
we had together in the Gobi behind him, 
he met his death last September in “safe” 
America. He was alone in his car driv- 
ing from New York to California. In 
Nevada he met two nice looking young 
men who asked him for a lift. Of course 
he consented. Mac never refused a kind- 
ness to any human being. Near Love- 
lock they suggested that it would be well 
to fill his water bottle from a spring 
beside the road. While he sat in the 
car, one of the men doped the canteen 
and offered him a drink. A short time 
later the drugged water made him so 
sleepy that he could not go on. He 
stopped the car beside the road and while 
one of the men effusively thanked him 
for the ride, the other stepped behind, 
bashed him over the head, robbed him 
and left him in the car. He died a victim 
of criminals. Had he remained in China 
or the desert, doubtless he would be 
alive today. It was only when he re- 
turned to the “safety” of civilization that 
he met his death.” 

Again a parting sail we see; 
Another ship has left the shore, 

A kinder soul on board has she 
Than ever left the land before. 

And as her outward course she bends, 
Bid brave farewell—his friends. 


MINNIE, THE SEA SCHOOL PET 


As a general rule, Marines cater to 
the canine family when choosing pets. 
But the Marines at the Sea School, Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, prefer to choose from 
the feline family. 

So far as history is concerned, Min- 
nie has none; or at least it is unknown 
to the men now at the Sea School. She 
just happened to stop at the barracks 
years ago and decided to stay. 

Minnie’s one great weakness is kit- 
tens. She dearly loves to have them. 
It can be said that Minnie does her part 
in keeping the cat family from possible 
extinction. Every year that passes she 
gives to the world at least two new fam- 
ilies of kittens. Always, the new fam- 
ily consists of exactly five kittens. 

The expectancy of a new family neces- 
sitates a few preparations that are 
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usually made by someone attached to the 
Sea School. A new box must be placed 
in the attic of the barracks. It must be 
lined throughout with blankets or soft, 
clean waste. Two saucers must be filled 
daily, one with milk, the other with 
water. 

When the kittens arrive, we see very 
little of Minnie except at meal time. 
She never fails to meow for whatever 
food she can get. Her motherly intui- 
tion tells her what foods produce the 
most milk, therefore she eats more of 
those milk-producing foods. 

It is an exciting occasion at the Sea 
School when a new family of kittens 
arrive. Minnie receives all the congratu- 
lations (for where’s father?) of the 
men. She looks with motherly interest 
and admiration upon her new family. She 
takes special care of the one kitten 
colored most like her. 

As the kittens grow older, Minnie 
loses interest in them, except that she 
gives them their three square meals a 
day, with possibly a midnight lunch. 

When they have reached an age where 
they can begin to drink milk from a 
saucer and a little later eat small pieces 
of meat, Minnie teaches the kittens such 
tricks as catching their tails, climbing 
screens, jumping over pieces of timber 
that serve as hurdles, and cleaning their 
own paws. Then, too, the kittens must 
learn to sing! So every afternoon, the 
time both cats and human people feel 
laziest, Minnie amuses both herself and 
her attentive kittens by giving them in- 
structions in singing. 

The class room where these instruc- 
tions are given is a musty corner of the 
faintly lighted attic here at the barracks. 
Placing herself in a position best suited 
to hold the complete attention of her 
child-students, Minnie teaches them first 
the “do-ra-me” in feline harmony. When 
each pupil has learned the notes, such 
songs as “Home, Sweet Home,” “Rock- 
a-Bye, Baby,” and “Sleep, My Love, and 
Peace Attend Thee,” are taught the kit- 
tens. Later on, when the family enter 
adolescence, songs like “Bend Down, Sis- 
ter,” “Red Hot Mamma,” and “Growing 
Tired of You” are substituted for the 
more old-fashioned ones. 

Soon the kittens reach the age when 
they “know it all” and are too restless 
to pass unnoticed the call of the wan- 
derlust. Then they leave home. For 
several days after they leave, Minnie 
broods over her loss, and in the wee 
small hours of the morning we hear her 
crooning “Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight?” in the same unmelodious way 
Al Jolson would croon “Sonny Boy” over 
the radio. For her early morning sere- 
nade, the men retaliate by throwing her 
the shoes that rest underneath their 
bunks. But what can a mother cat do 
with shoes on an early morning while 
her poor heart is simply breaking over 
the loss of her family? 

Several days pass. Minnie becomes 
re-accustomed to the old routine of hav- 
ing no family. Life is sweet again. In- 
stead of having to climb four flights of 
iron-clad stairs to feed five hungry kit- 
tens, she can lay unmolested in the wire 
basket that sits on the corner of the 
first sergeant’s desk. She can attend 
all social functions in and around the 
Navy Yard without a thought of home. 
She can go out on bright, moonlit nights, 
join her past associates and new ac- 
quaintances in the glorious revelry the 
cat family enjoys. Happy, contented, 
worryless, and superbly blissful is her 
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disposition. Lying in the sunshine of 
mid-day, life is lived in an environment 


of ethereal pleasure. 

Then it happens! What? The prodi- 
gal son returneth! She sees him as he 
comes toward the old homestead .. . 
weary, footsore, hungry, his two sides 
held apart only by the physical organs 
that constitute his internal being. He is 
thinking of the confession he plans to 
make, “Mother this and Mother that!” 
He remembers the story told of the 
Biblical prodigal Son. He anticipates a 
square meal on the fatted rat. He knows 
that up in the attic is a place to sleep; 
a place to rest; a place to die happily 
if it comes to that! He knows there’s 
a saucer that used to hold delicious milk; 
another that held those palatable pork 
chops of days gone by. 

But what does Minnie do as she views 
with disgust her son’s return? Does 
she run to fetch the fatted rat or to the 
storeroom for a new robe? She does 
not! Instead, she pricks her ears as a 
mule does at an unusual sound; her eyes 
glitter like balls of fire; her hair rises; 
she purrs a few times in disgust, and 
off she goes to meet the returning one. 
As she nears the prodigal son he stops 
short, and haunched upon his hind legs, 
he _meows, gleefully, “Mammy!”  Stut- 
tering, he begins his story. Great, large 
tears are evident in his red eyes. He is 
sorry he ran away from home. Minnie 
stops. He is singing in tones of sorrow, 
“Tie Me to Your Apron Strings Again.” 
His mother’s eyes are wet with tears of 
pity. But she is reminded by memory 
of her hardships. She becomes conscious 
of her social obligations and her heart 
is hardened. Like a panther she is ypon 
him! She slaps him with a left, and as 
his head moves to the right, she sends 
him wheeling with a right uppercut. To 
finish the job, she pounces upon him as 
he lies in agonizing pain and flays him 
within an inch of his life. Then she 
counts him out! 

Leaving him to his own fate, she re- 
turns to the barracks. Great has been 
her disappointment; greater is her 
elation over administering a much 
needed whipping to that son of hers 
who had the audacity to return home a 
prodigal, subjecting her to the adverse 
criticism of her friends, some of whom 
would gladly make her the laughing 
stock of the clan! 

Upon her arrival at the barracks, she 
turns to look upon her son as he lies 
where she left him. He has come to. 
With painful motions he ries to his feet. 
He casts one last glance toward his for- 
mer home, and then, with strenuous and 
painful efforts, makes his lonesome and 
heartbreaking return to the places he 
had frequented before he decided to re- 
turn home. He realizes that his mother 
had meant for him to steer clear of the 
old home place. 


* * * * * 


So it is that Minnie lives, year in and 
year out, at the Sea School. You men 
who are still recruits, like myself, may, 
when ready to retire from the Marine 
Corps after thirty years of service, spend 
the last few days of active service here 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard. If you do, 
you doubtless will become acquainted 
with Minnie. She is getting old and 
gray already, but she’s good for thirty 
years more I’m sure.—Corporal J. E, 
Brockman, U. S. M. C. 
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Am writing, or rather, dictating this 
in the Naval Hospital—I’m a patient. 


It all happened on the thirteenth. I went 
on an excursion (definition: an excursion 
is a train ride between two given points, 
at one-half of one percent of the usual 
cost. In other words, it’s cheaper). One 
sees all sorts of races on these excur- 
sions. Black, white, red, brown, in fact, 
every kind of race but a footrace. As I 
was saying, I went on an excursion and 
in trying to fit this large, manly (7?) 
frame of mine lengthwise in one of those 
seats, my right leg got wrapped around 
the back of my head and as yet the 
medicos haven't been able to get it down. 
Most likely I'll get a medical as also 
a medal for “courage above and beyond 
the call of duty” (Note: Sympathy not 
wanted but cash donation are gladly ac- 
cepted). 

Many and varied are the expressions 
one hears aboard an excursion. They go 
something like this: One seat only to 
a person (how many you got?—I only 
have one myself). ... Ride in comfort 
pillows 25¢ each. . .. Get off my foot, 
you mug..... Where, oh where is 
Cecelia. ... . raise you a 
dime. . . . Mama, I have to (Hush dear). 
...+ Why don’t you shut up so a guy 
can sleep. ... Porter, oh Porter, where 
is the (you guess)... . Sir, I have a 
lady back here. ... Peanuts, candy, 
chocolate bars. . . . Zzzzzzzzz (snores). 

. . Oh, Hell! 

Red Griffin, my erstwhile friend and 
who is at present writing the nuisance 
“Here and There” for the ‘neck, seems 
to delight in putting Your’n truly on the 
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pan. There’s a reason—Jealousy and I 
don’t mean professional. Griffin and I 
each had a girl but his girl was the same 
as my girl which made her the same 
girl (please follow). Bitter rivalry de- 
veloped—the thick plottens. The race 
got hot, hotter, hottest. Who would 
win? First Griffin would forge ahead, 
then me. Then, my reader (You dear 
thing), the race was over. It was a tie. 
Red and I finished in a deadheat—for 
SECOND PLACE. She married the other 
guy. And Griffin doesn’t know it yet. 

Have noticed a corresponding increase 
in my fan mail that ought to be very 
gratifying but it isn’t. I received four 
letters last week, three asking me to 
discontinue the column and give a good 
writer a break; the fourth wants to know 
how many magazines and pairs of scis- 
sors it takes to write this colyum. Ain’t 
they funny? 

Set. F. H. Rentfrow, my favorite play- 
mate, has recently moved to an apart- 
ment in the Harlem part of Washington, 
undoubtedly to be in more intimate con- 
tact with the darker race. He is writing 
a book about them—or so he says. 

Andy Lavish of our Staff recently 
bought a new suit (you know the kind) 
and was arrested the first time that he 
wore it for appearing on the streets in 
his pajamas. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE It 
(Neither do I) 

The New York police force numbers 
18,000, which makes it larger than the 
Marine Corps. After taking a peek at 
the New York Cops, I'll stick to the 
Marine Corps. ... 

The French Army recently adopted our 
Taps—wonder if they wouldn’t like our 
Musics too. ... Every President of the 
United States, from Washington to 
Hoover, did at sometime during his term 
order Federal troops into action. ... 
The Secretary of the Navy recently de- 
nied to a Congressman that the use of 
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Capt. Glover, conducting by remote control from Washington, D. C., parade and 


review at Reservist’s camp at Great Lakes, Illinois. 
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Marines in building President Hoover’s 
camp at Rapidan had cost the Govern- 
ment money (think he wants to lose his 
job, you dunce). ... Sgt. Major Lock- 
wood died on the day he was to retire. 
. .. Private Hogan, while stationed at 
Quantico, gave a member of the darker 
race a kewpie doll. I wonder why? 


A SHORT SHORT STORY 
(Complete in this paragraph) 

John was an ex-convict, Fanny was his 
wife, Julia his child. John was out of 
work, couldn’t get a thing to do. Temp- 
tation called, John answered. He once 
again left the path of righteousness and 
committed a burglary. He was cap- 
tured. “John, Oh John,” wails you, “why 
did you steal?” You dunce. He stole 
because little Julia was hungry and his 
Fanny was cold. 


SCISSORS CORNERS 


The goldbricks make a gaudy show to 
careless passers-by; fourflushers come, 
fourflushers go, but merit does not die. 

* * 


For rent: Furnished room to gentle- 
men looking. both ways and well venti- 
lated. 

* * * * 

They say that the King and Queen of 
England have cut down their household 
expenses to save money. Nowadays even 
a king and queen can’t get along with- 
out the Jack. 

* * * * 


New York Girl: Ain’t that a nice 
vase? 

Boston Girl: 
lovely vaws. 
_ Chicago Girl: 
jug. 


Oh, deah, do see the 
Gosh! Lookit the swell 
* 


“There’s the fellow I’m laying for,” 
remarked the hen as the farmer crossed 
the barnyard. 

* * 

“He was driven to his grave.” 

“Sure he was. Did you expect him to 
walk?” 

* * 


ME 
Oh, he’s a great big jolly clerk; 
He sprained his pedal lever. 
The Doctor told him not to work, 
For fear he’d get brain fever. 


DRESS PARADE BY REMOTE 
CONTROL 


Science has at last come to the aid of 
the post adjutant, that most overworked 
officer in the Marine Corps. No longer 
need he wipe the fountain pen ink from 
his fingers, buckle on his sword, and dash 
madly to the parade ground in time to 
give the command, “Sound Off!” All he 
has to do now is to reach for the micro- 
phone, adjust the cushion under his 
trousers (summer service), start his stop 
watch, and the parade is on. 

What? You don’t believe me? Well 
then, listen in on this: 

On Friday (it would be Friday), 


August 5th, the 24th Reserve Marines, 
commanded by Major Fordney, staged a 
regimental parade at Great Lakes, IIli- 
nois, executing the commands issued in 
Washington, by Captain L. L. Gover, 
Post Adjutant, Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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As this was the first occasion such a 
radio stunt had ever been attempted, 
even the band got a break. Instead of 
being required to fall out and counter 
march over the dusty parade ground it 
was permitted to sit behind the Adjutant 
and make sweet music while at ease. It 
was the U. S. Marine Band directed by 
Captain Taylor Branson on this auspi- 
cious occasion. Ordinary post bands 
should not count on being so fortunate. 

A day in the life of an adjutant will 
no doubt be something like this in the 
future: 

“Sergeant Major, hand me my micro- 
phone and take a letter.” (“Aye, aye, 
Sir.”) 

“PARADE REST” (into mike). 

“From the Commanding Officer” (at 
Sgt. Maj.). 

“SOUND OFF.” 

“To the Major General Commandant. 
Ist endorsement.” 

“REGIMENT ATTENTION.” 

“Owing to the shortage of men 

“PRESENT ARMS.” 

“at this post ‘ag 

“SIR; THE PARADE IS FORMED.” 

“the request for transfer of Private 
Whoozis a4 

“ORDER ARMS.” 

“is hereby ——” 

“PORT ARMS.” 

“disapproved, period ——’ 

“RIGHT SHOULDER ARMS.” 

“The continual attrition” 

“ORDER ARMS.” 

“of men at this 

“RECEIVE YOUR REPORTS, SIR.” 

“nost by ——” 

“REPORTS” 

“transfer works serious 

“SIR. THE REGIMENT IS ALL 
PRESENT OR ACCOUNTED FOR.” 

“hardships 

“ATTENTION TO ORDERS, OF- 
FICER OF THE DAY FOR FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 32ND. SECOND LIEU- 
TENANT RUDY COLUMBO, BY OR- 
DER OF MAJOR KNECKAKE.” 

“on those men remaining period.” 

“OFFICERS CENTER, MARCH.” 

“Private Whoozis is on duty as room 
orderly in Barracks A, and a 2 

“PASS IN REVIEW.” 

“relief cannot be found period.” 


” 


” 


” 


B. E. F. SHY AT MARINES 
No Hungry Takers to Offer in Chicago 


An offer to buy food for former Ma- 
rines in the B. E. F. contingent at Chica- 
go on Friday failed to produce a single 
applicant, Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, was ad- 
vised vesterday in a telegram, signed by 
John William Murray. 

Marine Corps headquarters yesterday 
made public the telegram as follows: 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction 
that as a member of the corps during the 
war, I am able to report to you the fol- 
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SEND YOUR POST NEWS 
to 
THE LEATHERNECK 
Washington, D. C. 


lowing incident, which happened here in 
Chicago this evening. Just at dinner- 
time I visited the Bonus Expeditionary 
Force now here and through one of their 
leaders called for all the ex-Marines to 
come forward and that I would buy them 
chow. They were a group of hungry 
men, and it is my great privilege to re- 
port to you there was not a single leath- 
erneck in the entire crowd.” 
—Wash. Herald. 


Around Galley Fires 


By “Doc” Clifford 


New York has been sizzling with heat 
during the last part of July and August, 
and vainly has “yours truly” searched 
for the groups 
which are usually 
| found discoursing 
|} of rumors or 
topics of real in- 
terest around gal- 
ley fires. They 
have simply fol- 
lowed the crowds, 
and those who 
have not “gone to 
the country” are 
existing on pink 
tea, sandwiches, 
and iced drinks 
| taken like medi- 
cine in small pre- 
scribed doses be- 
Dawson Photo tween snatches of 

“Doc” Clifford sleep secured at 
intervals during 

trolley rides, matinee “talkees,” or at 
night on front doorsteps or fire escapes. 
I have even heard of some Marines who 
have been found amongst the groups of 
nudists whose colonies have been opened 
up in various parts of Long Island and 
in the secluded hills and valleys of the 
Empire State. ‘ 


| 
| 
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* * * 


Not only has the unemployment situa- 
tion continued with its never-ending 
problems unsolved, but the demands for 
relief of every kind face us every day 
in every way. Even many of the churches 
have closed their activities, while their 
ministers have been on vacation, and al- 
together in some respects apathy, ennui, 
and a spirit of “aw, who cares?” seems 
to be settling on even some Marines. 
Why I heard the other day that even 
Dave Slayton, that splendid exponent of 
real singing with volume and harmony 
unalloyed by the crooning follery of to- 
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day, suddenly found out that he needed 
rest and securing the safety of his next 
four years, he re-enlisted and hitch-hiked 
to New England. The Staff Sergeant 
does not require fires to cook his sau- 
sage-meat in the summer, he prefers it 
raw, and while I write at four a. m. he is 
doubtless enjoying his morning bath, 
prancing through the dews which gather 
on the grass of his famous little ranch 
north of Boston. 

In my mail of last month came a let- 
ter from G. Collops of the 47th Company 
A.E.F. in which he states “Doc, you are 
getting pretty well up in years, so you 
want to take good care of yourself.” 
My association with the Marines has al- 
ways shown that anxiety concerning “my 
taking care” and yet I have also found 
that they themselves very rarely think 
of themselves where somebody else needs 
assistance and so, I think I will still 
“carry on” as usual. Collops sends greet- 
ings to all his old buddies and if they 
write him a few lines to Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia, he will be glad to hear from 
them. 

* * 

Chaplain J. W. Moore writes me from 
Samoa, where he is enjoying his present 
tour of duty, but wishes there were more 
Marines to add to the zest of life. He 
has however one sergeant there who will 
be glad of his smiles and prayerful in- 
terest. Chaplain W. R. Hall of the 
famous Quantico post sends me a bulletin 
of the Church activities which made me 
long to spend a week with them. He 
says “You wouldn’t know the Post now 
—new buildings, new roads, lots of grad- 
ing, etc.” Gee! Wouldn’t I just enjoy 
being there and walking around with the 
Chaplain and seeing everybody. 

* * * 

The poem of the month is a lovely 
reminder to the fellow who thinks he’s 
out of sight and no chance to get any- 
where or to do anything, that there’s 
something he can do even in the toughest 
and hardest place. 


MID STONE AND GLOW 


“Broad blocks of sidewalk 
paved 

Hot in unshaded summer glare; 

Yet from a narrow crack there rose 

A periwinkle straight and fair. 


Few inches high, but with a flower 
White as the snow, with bud beside; 
Bravely it grew and gave its grace 
However few its beauty spied. 

I brought it water, scraped a bit 
Of added earth about the stem; 
Next day the bud had come to bloom, 
In such a spot a garden gem! 


stone the 


Again I gave the floweret drink 

Thrilled at such growth mid stone and 
glow. 

Then sensed the secret of the life — 

Its root found space and strength below.’ 
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Quantico Gridders Open Season In St. Louis, Oct. 2nd 


LD KING FOOTBALL today By 
awakened from his sleep long _ 
enough to announce that he is 
to be called August 19 to 
prepare for his 1932 coronation. 
A Bae That perennially favorite grid team, the Quan- 
tico Marines, will open their preliminary practice sessions one 
week from Friday. 

Major Roger W. Peard, who learned his football at Ohio 
University, will coach this year’s edition of the Devil Dogs, 
replacing Lieut. George W. McHenry, who will attend the school 
of small arms at Fort Sill, Okla. 

The Marines open their heavy schedule on October 2 when 
they oppose the Missouri National Guard eleven at St. Louis. 
After that it is one tough game after another for the colorful 
service team which is so popular throughout the country. 

This year’s Quantico Marine schedule has one yawning gap. 
No mention is made of the annual contest for the President’s 
Cup. However, service men throughout the eastern section of 
the country are living in hopes that the Chief-of-staff of the 
Army will designate the Langley Field, Carlisle, or Fort 
Dupont team as the Third Corps Area representative of the 
Army, before it is too late to challenge for the President’s Cup. 
Providing this is done, the President’s Cup will remain in the 
East, with the game played in Washington for the ninth con- 
secutive time. If an Army team is not designated soon, the 
President's Cup will go to the Pacific Coast, where the possessor 
will be decided. 

Major Peard will lose only a half dozen of the Marine team 


va 


Robertson 


HARRY COSTELLO 


(Washington Times) 


However, he will encounter no little 
in replacing such stars as Duda 
tackles; Stuckwisch, a guard, 
quarterback. Shew is another 


of 1931. 
difficulty 
and Popple, 
and Young, 


lineman who will be missing from this year’s roster. 
The new Quantico coach expects a large squad to appear for 


Harrington 


the first practice session. Some 35 of last 
year’s regular squad will be on hand, among 
them Dupler, Hostad, Adams, Robertson, 
O'Neil, Zeher, Booth, Gan, Butler, Neihause, 
Resio, Crowe, Shess, Trees, Williford, Carter, 
Truckenmiller, Williams, Brandt, Harrington, 
Dever, Moret, Burger, Pressley, Byrne, Bauer, 
Tipton, Kane, Murphy, Selden, Strouse, the two 
Farrells and Posik. 

This year’s Quantico team will employ the 
Warner wing-back system of offense, of which 
Major Peard is an adept. The remainder of 
the schedule follows: 

October 7, U. of Dayton, at Dayton, Ohio; 
15, Lewisburg College of North Carolina, at 
Quantico; 22, New River State College, at 
Charleston, W. Va.; 28, Davis-Elkins College, 
at Griffith Stadium; November 5, Baltimore 
Firemen, at Baltimore Stadium; 11, American 
Legion, at Franklin Field, Philadelphia; 19, 
Langley Field, site to be selected, but prob- 
ably Richmond, Va.; 24, Carlisle Medical, at 
Quantico. 


J. Farrell 
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Polo At Quantico 


By CAPT. C. H. BROWN 


= T MAY safely be said that polo, at times character- 

| ized as “the good old galloping game,” sometimes 
as the game where a little pill is chased by four 
big ones, has now become an insistution at Quan- 
tico. But like all such developments, this process 
has been slow, laborious and fraught with numerous 


reverses. 

It must be confessed that it has probably been no fun to the 
ardent supporters of Marine Corps athletics to see the polo 
teams of the seasons 1930 and 1931 go down to defeat after 
defeat, and for that reason it is easy to see why the efforts of 
those Marines who had the game at heart provoked, in those 
years, the same responses as one usually accords to a well 
beloved child who strenuously voices his belief in Santa Claus, 
or to some mildly insane inventor who propounds his theories 
on the creation of perpetual motion, or presents a scheme for 
making gold from street sweepings. 

But, as was said before, polo has arrived in the Marine Corps. 
Let not the polo players of the Garde d’Haiti and Second 
Brigade, nor of the American Legation Guard at Peiping take 
umbrage at this statement, for in those places it had arrived 
long since. In fact, it may be said that, had it not been for 
the players developed in those quarters, there would be no 
Marine Corps polo at Quantico now. 

A brief history of the development of the sport at Quantico 
is appropriate. In the summer of 1929, a small number of 
enthusiasts, one of whom remembered reading in Marine Corps 
Orders that polo was a major sport, got together, and, by 
mutual consent, said “We are the Marine Corps Riding and 
Polo Association. We will, whenever possible promote and 
encourage interest in polo and all mounted activities in the 
Navy and Marine Corps.” They then took stock of the avail- 
able resources, of which there seemed to be none—neither 
horses, saddles, sticks, balls or field. One member claimed 


to have a horse, “of a certain age,” which somebody had once 
told him had played polo a few years subsequent to the Custer 
massacre, but that was all, barring an apparently insurmount- 
able fund of enthusiasm. 

To the aid of this group came then one Captain Carlyle B. 
Cox, of the Cavalry, then on duty as instructor in horseman- 


Left: O'Neill, backfield. 
Center: Moret, end. 
Right: McHenry, coach. 


ship at the Engineer School, who said in effect “If you people 
will come up to Humphrey and play our team, you can use our 
horses.” Sternly repressing a wild desire to collectively embrace 
Captain Cox and salute him in the best French manner, the 
Marine Corps Riding and Polo Association accepted with thanks, 
and journeyed to Fort Humphrey on a Sunday afternoon in 
September, got up on a bunch of strange horses, and believe it 
or not, beat the Engineers to the tune of 8 to 3. There were 
two other games with the Engineer School that year, one of 
which was won and the other lost, which gave the Marines the 
edge for the series. There was also a game with the team at 
Langley Field, which was won by the aviators. So ended the 
1929 season. 

For 1930 the Marine Corps team, according to one of its 
members, seems to have adopted as their slogan “Lose to bigger 
and better teams.” Lose they did, and how! Beginning with 
the Infantry School team in the Invitation Tournament in 
Washington in the latter part of May, they lost every game but 
one during the entire season. However during this season the 
Marine Corps team established one record. The score of the 
game against the Infantry School was 24 to 6, the six goals 
for the Marine being awarded by handicap. It is believed that 
this is the largest score ever run up by one team in six periods 
of tournament play. 

Of the remainder of that season’s schedule little need be 
said. Twice the Marines were able to battle their opponents 
to a tie and once only did they win—by the way, over the 
Engineers. But during all of this series of lickings they were 
gathering experience. 

The season of 1931 was a little better. It was marked, how- 
ever, by the addition to the squad in the person of Lieutenant 
John H. Stadler, Jr., of the Cavalry, who reported to Quantico 
as liaison officer, under an arrangement of long standing with 
the War Department. Aside from being a welcome addition 
to the life of the post both in official and social capacity, this 
officer has been a tower of strength with the polo squad, bring- 
ing a wealth of experience and formulating a system of play 
which has proved its efficacy with use. 

With regard to the games during this season, only negative 
success was experienced as regards scores, although the results 
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tar surpassed those of the previous 
season. But a far greater achievement 
marked this season’s work. The players 
were beginning to learn the value of 
teamwork and pace, the two qualities 
above all which mark the difference be- 
tween the polo player and the dub. 

And that brings us to the current 
season, half of which is now history. 
Preparations for the season commenced 
in January. Schooling of ponies along a 
definite schedule was commenced. All 
players, as well, went to school, talked 
over plays, worked on the wooden horse; 
the fields were gotten in condition. Later 
came slow practice, which gradually 
speeded up. Players were tried out and 
shifted around and finally two teams 

imagine it!—the Gold team and the 
Scarlet, were formed. A schedule was 
made up, beginning with three games 
with the Engineers at Fort Humphrey 
in the early part of June, two to be 
played by the Gold team and one by the 
Scarlet team. Of these, the Gold team 
handily won their two, while the Scarlet 


team lost. 
Shortly thereafter came the tourna- 
ment for the Argentine Ambassador's 


Cup, in Washington. The Marines put 
only one team—the Gold—in this tourna- 
ment, drawing as their initial opponents 
the 3rd Cavalry Greens. These they de- 
cisively defeated in a game which moved 
up and down the field at top speed from 
the first bell to the final whistle. But 
in the semi-finals the Marines bumped up 
against the War Department Whites, all 
well mounted and experienced players, 
and lost by the score of 11 to 9, not 
without, however, convincing their op- 
ponents that “they’d been to a dog- 
fight,” as one of the latter expressed it. 

Having thus been eliminated from the 
tournament the Marines journeyed to 
Marvland, to play against the 110th Field 
Artillery. the 6th Field Artillery and the 
Maryland Polo Club, in turn. In the 
three game series with the 110th Field 
Artillery the Marines, represented by the 
Gold team, lost the first 9-4, but came 
back strong for the rest of the series 
winning both games 8-1 and 9-5 respec- 
tively. 

Going against the 6th Field Artillery 
teams for a three-game series the Gold 
team lost the first 8-7. and tied the sec- 
ond 7-7:* but the Scarlet team retrieved 
the good name of the squad bv winning 
their game 6-4. During the first game 
against the 6th Field Artillery the Ma- 
rines had the misfortune to lose Lieu- 
tenant Good, plaving at number two on 
the Gold team, through a nasty spill in 
which he broke his collarbone. His loss 
to the team was keenly felt, and he will 
be missed greatly during the remainder 
of the season. 

The last game away from home was 
played by the Gold team against the 
Maryland Polo Club. This was probably 
one of the best games from a spectator’s 
viewpoint as the score see-sawed back 
and forth with never more than a two- 
point margin between either team. How- 
ever, when the final whistle blew, the 
Marines were on the short end of the 
9-8 score. 

Returning to Quantico for the rest of 


*Note: All games in Marviand were played “on 


the flat’ te. without handicap allowances. Had 
handicap allowances been claimed the Marines 
would have tied the first 8-8 and won the 
second 8-7 Similarly. tn the Maryland Polo 


Club game. the score would have been tied 9-9 at 
the end of the game, but the result in that case 
would be theoretical. as an extra period would 
have been played to determine the result 
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the season the Gold team went against 
the Marshall Polo Club on Saturday 31 
July. Without attempting an alibi it 
may safely be said that they “cussed the 
wrong dog,” for Marshall, a smooth- 
working, hard-hitting and beautifully 
mounted aggregation, won by the score 
of 10-0. Although the score was one- 
sided the game was not slow and no one 
felt chagrin at having lost to a better 
team. 

For the remainder of the season there 
will be games at Home. The schedule 
for August is full, and there is promise 
of enough games to fill the month of 
September. A complete schedule is not 
available at this time, but it is safe to 
predict that the follower of the game 
who comes to Quantico on Wednesday or 
Sunday afternoons in August and Sep- 
tember will find polo, and first class polo 
at that. Games have been promised by 
the 3rd Cavalry, 6th Field Artillery, 16th 
Field Artillery, 110th Field Artillery, 
Engineer School, Maryland Polo Club, 
and other clubs in the vicinity. 

With regard to that portion of the 
current year’s schedule which has been 


Capt. C. H. Brown 


played, it may be readily seen that it 
has not been a constant advance from 
triumph to triumph. The Marine teams 
have not gone against “set-ups” or 
“push-overs,” but have striven constant- 
ly to obtain opponents which will pro- 
vide an interesting contest. 

As far as individual performance is 
concerned, there are few outstanding per- 
formers. The Washington Post, in re- 
porting one of the games early in the 
season, said “It is difficult to pick the 
outstanding Marine player, as team- 
work was a feature on their part.” This 
may be said to hold for the entire squad. 
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If one player made more goals than his 
teammates, it was because he had the 
cooperation of the other three, and if 
one player made no goals it was because 
he was very busy doing something else 
to help his side. 

There are at present about fourteen 
players on the squad, mostly men with 
a season or more of experience, but 
there are sufficient new players to insure 
a steady, healthy development in future 
years. This brings up another feature. 
Whereas heretofore the material for polo 
teams in Quantico was drawn from the 
player developed in China or Haiti, now 
the Quantico squad develops its own 
players and sends them to China or 
Haiti; perhaps, to the mutual better- 
ment of all concerned. 

There is one group of players whose 
names never appear in lineups or who 
never cross the side boards, but who 
work harder than the men who wear the 
gold or scarlet jerseys and swing the 
clubs. These are the enlisted men of the 
Remount Detachment. They labor from 
dawn to dusk (and then some), feeding, 
grooming, putting on bandages and tak- 
ing them off, exercising, watering and at- 
tending to all the multifarious details 
which must be covered to keep the horse 
—polo pony, hunter or draft animal— 
in working condition. To them belongs 
all the credit that is implied in the ex- 
pression by some impartial observer that 
“Your ponies look awfully good this 
year”; or “Never saw such a well kept 
string.” 

The matter of playing fields has here- 
tofore been a problem. Heretofore a 
portion of the parade ground at Quantico 
has been utilized. It has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory, being after all, the 
one place where the troops at Quantico 
with their attendant motor transporta- 
tion, can strut their stuff, and strange 
to say, tractors and trucks in formation 
do not improve the condition of turf. 

This condition has this year been ad- 
justed by those in authority in Quantico, 
to the benefit of the polo field, but the 
Riding and Polo Association has secured 
the use of a tract at the Rifle Range 
Area, and is converting this tract into 
a polo field of which the entire post can 
be proud, and one, as well where polo 
will not interfere with normal military 
operations. 

Yes, polo is in the Marine Corps to 
stay. Only two factors will remove it; 
dissolution of the Corps, or withdrawal 
of support by members of the Corps at 
large. This last, one thinks, is as remote 
a possibility as the first. 


FINAL STANDING QUANTICO MARINES BASE BALL 
E 2B 


Name AB R H PO A 
Sullivan .... 182 45 53 68 90 
Porter ..... 177 44 62 300 5 
Surrett ..... 151 45 54 116 126 
146 30 54 82 2 
Chenoweth .. 137 31 50 72 27 
105 25 38 104 
Carden ..... 68 13 12 30046 
Hyman ..... 54 9 11 19 41 
J. Griffin ... 58 12 17 77 6 
Higgins .... 66 11 13 93 3 
Bracci ...... 30 8 5 7 S 
Richards 21 39 
40 10 0 14 
78 22 25 28 13 
28 y 10 1 17 


P.Grifin... 9 1 1 1 5B 


TEAM 
3B HR W BA FA 


18 8 5 4 1 23 291 #897 
9 12 14 4 5 17 350 971 
11 24 «ii 1 3 20 358 
1 16 9 2 2 7 369 988 
13 17 += #10 4 2 8 365 884 
6 4 7 4 1 7 362 949 
16 3 1 0 0 12 «176 826 
9 1 1 2 0 5 204 869 
8 1 3 0 0 3 293 .912 
9 2 1 2 0 6 197 921 
6 0 1 0 0 6 166 714 
6 3 4 3 0 16 345 901 
4 0 0 0 1 3 250 777 
1 10 4 2 0 7 3815 976 
1 0 0 2 1 1 357 947 
3 0 0 0 0 1 111 = .666 
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FINAL STANDING QUANTICO 
MARINES BASE BALL TEAM 


Pitchers Won Lost 
4 3 
Team Batting Average ........... 315 
Team Fielding Average .......... .924 
43 
101 
28 
327 
30 
33 
11 


NEW ENGLAND RIFLE 
MATCHES 


The Marines seemed to play in hard 
luck during the first day of the annual 
tournament of the United Services of 
New England, being defeated by the 
Coast Guard by very narrow margins 
in several matches. 

In the Ratigan match (200-yds. stand- 
ing), Lieutenant Davidson, USMC, got a 
48, but was outranked by a 48 made by 
Wilson of the Coast Guard and had to 
be content with second place. 

In the Cummings Match (600-yds. slow 
fire with unmarked targets), Gunnery 
Sergeant Tiete lost by one point in a 
“shoot-off,” with Bn. M. Wilson of the 


Gy-Sgt. John Blakley 
Winner of the Neidner Match 
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Coast Guard. In the Colgan match (slow 
fire, sitting, at 300 yds.) Bn.M. Cobb 
made thirteen consecutive bulls to ten 
straight by Corporal Dodrill of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Seven possibles were made in the Neid- 
ner match (200 yds. rapid fire). In 
shooting off the ties Gunnery Sergeant 
Blakely of the Marine Corps made a pos- 
sible a second time which gave him the 
match. Private Chaney of the Marines 
and Elligood of the Coast Guard made a 
48 each and had to shoot it off again. 
This time Chaney made a 49 to 47 by 
Ellisgood, giving the Marines first and 
second places in the match. 

On the third day Sergeant Gramm, of 
the Massachusetts National Guard, took 
the Coast Guard rapid fire match by mak- 
ing 98 out of a possible 100 at 200 and 
300 yards rapid fire. Boatswain’s Mate 
B. M. Cobb of the Coast Guard and 


Lt. W. W. Davidson 
Winner of the President’s Match 


Lieut. Davidson of the Marines shot it 
over for the second trophy and Cobb 
won, making 47 on his second string to 
Davidson’s 45. 

Lieut. Davidson’s third in this event, 
however, made his fourth prize of the 
day as he won the President’s match 
at 200, 600 and 1000 yards and the 
Woodman match at the same distances 
and was third in the Phelan rapid fire 
match. 

Perfect scoring or better featured the 
American Legion Service and Civilian 
League match. Sergeant Zsiga of the 
Marines and Radio Operator L. W. Par- 
rish of the Coast Guard were tied with 
possible 50’s and Zsiga won the shoot- 
off by making an extra bullseye. Perfect 
shooting at 1000 yards, the longest range, 
won for Private Chaney of the Marines 
the trophy in the Cutting match. 
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Cpl. Dedrill 
Consistent runner-up 


For the 12th time the Marine Corps 
team won the Hayden match on the last 
day of the meet. This was the big event 
of the day, the shooting being on five 
stages. Massachusetts national guard 
team won the New England interstate 
match which was shot in conjunction with 
the Hayden match. 

Summary: 


PHELAN MATCH 


200 300 


Rapid Rapid Total 
Set. A. L. Gramm, MNG _... 49 49 98 
Bm. M. N. Cobb, USCG —.. 48 49-47 97-47 


Lt. Davidson, USMC . _. 48 49-45 97-45 
National Guard Winner 
Set. G. L. Dedham, MNG _... 48 48 96 


CUTTING MATCH 
Won by Private Chaney, USMC, 50; Ch. Bm. J. 
Elligood, USCG., 49, second; Gny. Set. Zsiga, 
USMC, 49, third. 


COAST GUARD RAPID-FIRE MATCH 


200 yds. 300 yds. Total 


Set. A. L. Gramm, MNG . 49 49 98 
Bm. M. N. Cobb, USCG .... 48 49—47 97—47 
Lt. Davidson, USMC 48 49—45 97—456 
Lt. S. C. Linholm, USCG. .. 49 48 97 
Pvt. Hagan, USMC. . . 49 48 97 
Bm. E. C. Jones, USCG. ..... 46 50 96 
Mm. J. G. Edwards ._........ 47 49 96 
Ch. Gm. Morrison, USCG. ..48 48 96 
Lt. Moore, USMC. .......... 48 48 96 
Set. G. L. Dedham, MNG. .. 48 48 96 

A. L. SERVICE AND CIVILIAN 

LEAGUE 


600 Yards, Slow Fire—Won by Set. S. Zsiga. 
United States Marine Corps, 50 le L. W. 
Parrish, United States Coast Guard, 50), second; 


Set. Hamrick, U. S. M. C., 49, third. 
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WOODMAN MATCH 


200s 1000s Tt! 
Lt. Davidson, USMC . 46 49 46—144 
Bm. L. L. Evans, USCC... 7 7 =49—144 
Set. Hamrick, USMC = 45 48 49—142 


PRESIDENT’S MATCH 


200s 600s 1000s Ttl 


Lt. Davidson, USMC 45 4u 40—144 
Bm. L. L. Evans, USCG 47 48 40—144 
Set. Hamrick, USMC 45 48 49—142 
Ch. Mch. M. E. Frye, USCG. 45 48 48-—Il41 
Bm. M. O. Wilson, USCG 45 49 47—141 
Gny. Set. Raines, USMC. .. 46 49 46—141 
Set. Easterling, USMC — 49 46—141 
Bm. E. C. Jones, USCG 46 50 45—141 
Capt. Wallace. NYNG 48 48 45—141 
Cpl. Dodrill, USMC. ......_ 44 47 49—140 


HAYDEN MATCH 


200s 200r 300r 600s 1000s Ttl 

U. 8. M. C. 452 489 472 476 883 2772 
vu. 8. c. G1 460 474 457 473 886 2750 
v. 8. c. G. 2 443 465 459 459 879 2705 
M. 8S. M. N. G. . 445 462 460 453 833 2653 
Mass. Civ. 1 — 436 454 437 453 857 2637 
Mass. Civ. 2 — 412 426 410 439 831 2518 
R. I. Civilian 421 413 408 438 786 2407 
Conn. Civilian 406 424 305 414 662 12301 

U. S. MARINE CORPS 

200s 200r 300r 600s 1000s 

Davidson » & 49 47 48 93 
Hamrick ——_ 47 48 46 95 
Moore — 50 49 49 95 
Easterling . 47 49 47 49 S84 
McMahill 44 50 46 49 88 
Tiete 45 48 48 48 74 
Dodrill 48 48 49 87 
Crowe . 46 50 45 47 86 
Chaney . 46 49 47 45 89 
Blakely . _ . 46 50 47 46 92 


Team total . 452 489 472 “476 883 
U. S. COAST GUARD TEAM 1 


200s 200r 300r 600s 1000s 
7 47 


E. C. Jones 7 49 93 
M. N. Cobb 46 46 44 46 89 
T. W. Spence 43 49 45 45 76 
L. L. Evans 49 7 45 49 84 
W. C. Morrison . 47 49 46 46 86 
Cc. D. Jacobs 45 44 45 46 88 
A. P. Blackerby 4s 50 48 44 91 
J. G. Edwards 46 49 45 50 93 
M. O. Wilson —. 43 50 48 49 95 
J. O. Alligood ._.... 46 43 44 40 91 


Team total . 460 474 457 473 886 
(For Quantico Matches, see page 47) 
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The Lex Reports 
on Varied Sports 


At the termination of two years, or 
17,520 hours flight time, with the famous 
Happy Family detachment aboard the 
Aircraft Carrier “Lexington,” I much 
prefer to draw up a summary of its 
achievements rather than write a poem 
or a song as is often the custom—aboard 
some ships. Somehow in subsequent 
articles our literary representatives have 
modestly neglected to write at any 
length on this subject which has to do 
mainly with athletics. 

Whenever the old timers go into a 
huddle over in the scuttlebutt compart- 
ment there walk the ghosts of many sea- 
going battlers, football players, oarsmen 
and all other Asiatic salts who helped 
pave the way for the “Lex” to run the 
Battle Fleet ragged. Big Ray Spiker 
who has been gone two years or more, 
but who is still representing the ship ac- 
cording to the May issue, Leatherneck, 
socked his way to a crack at the cham- 
pionship to lose a tough scrap to sailor 
Hientz, present Navy titleholder. Good 
luck next year, Brute. Then there was 
Pfc. One Sock Bates, the ship’s middle- 
weight champ and although undefeated 
was unable to get into the big leagues 
without shipping over. Bates is fre- 
quently seen in Seatttle fight circles. 
For a world winning bantamweight we 
had Kid Kriener, at present in San Diego 
who won most of his matches by K.O.s 
and emerged with the Battlefleet belt in 
1931. There was plenty of money on 
him to take the All Navy but the Kid 
contracted a bad case of jaundice which 
put him out of the running. San Diego 
is the stamping ground of Pancho Rabbit 
Forrester, one of our prides and the fast- 


LEXINGTON WHALEBOAT CREW 
2nd, Battlefleet Eliminations, January, 1932. 2nd, All-Navy Races, 1932. 


Front row, left to right: King, Temple, Robertson, Mesec, Nelson. 2nd row, Mor- 
gan, Cornwell, Bobell. 3rd row: O'Dell, Rennacker, Huddy, Fails, Blanchard. 


est little bunch of dynamite we ever saw, 
lost a tough decision down in Panama 
in 1931 for the All Navy belt. Now he 
is a married man after dodging the fair 
sex successfully for one whole cruise. 
The next seventh division squall was a 
bandit chaser from Nicaragua, Whitten 
by name, who won several fights aboard 
by knockouts. He decided however that 
sea life was too strenuous. After his 
departure there was a lull in fistic talent 
until Sunshine Robertson came aboard 
fresh from the concrete at Diego, where 
he knocked out four and got one decision. 
In the interdivision smokers he could 
find no one to take him on and after 
issuing a blanket challenge, the only one 
to accept was the ship’s heavy who 
weighed 195 pounds, which of course was 
too much for Sunshine of 165 pounds. 
He should go far on the “Lex” in more 
ways than one. 

There has always been a full quota of 
Marines on the raceboat crew. Brute 
Johnson and Pfc. Boo How Beauregard, 
the latter now married and a civilian, 
both pulled in the crew of the mysterious 
Race of the Floating Finishing Boat in 
Panama when somebody’s sextant went 
haywire, our entry losing by the width 
of a blade. Boo How also caught on the 
baseball team and later was a wrestler 
of no mean ability on the USS “Chicago” 
we hear. Their oars were taken over by 
one Red Lewis a big mountain climber 
from the Northwest and Gorilla Harper 
whose ambition as an oarsman are traced 
back to the days when he watched Yale 
row on the banks of New Haven Bay. They 
are members of the crew winning the 
Olympic Cup at San Francisco last year. 

Pfc. Harold Windes transferred to 
Great Lakes so he could be near two 
dames at the same time, one in Pedro 
and one in Pittsburg. He played quarter- 
back with the “Lex” in 1929, the team 
losing in the Battlefleet finals. His old 
pal Beans Kilburn, from Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, was a great hero to the girls back 
home. Beans piled up more points for 
last year’s basketball team than any of 
his teammates. On this year’s team 
Corporal Hoenk, a tall shifty cager, looks 
good and more of him later probably. 

Hurricane Haney is our one and only 
wrestler, the original manhandler from 
the Panhandle. He went into the semi- 
finals in the Battlefleet and lost to a 
more experienced man. This is his first 
year in the game. 

Sgt. Deacon Arnoldnow at the armor- 
ers school coached the All Navy pistol 
team, made up of members of the Happy 
Family. This team which was captained 
by Cpl. Al Hemm won by a wide margin 
and outshot a team of officers from the 
USS “West Virginia” by 12 points. Sgt. 
Jackson, racketeer from Pekin, Pvt. M. 
A. Smith and Cpl. Nemitz, who is team 
captain of both the rifle and pistol teams 
at present, comprised the rest of the 
team. While on the subject, we just re- 
turned from Ft. Lewis where the detach- 
ment shot for record. The walking is 
still good, by the way. With perfect 
weather all week, we made a fairly 
creditable showing with 39 experts, 23 
sharpshooters and six marksmen, all 
qualifying. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Automotive Field 


The problem of the automobile is no longer 
a question of making it go, but how to main- 
tain its operation at a high point of effi- 
ciency at the lowest possible cost. The 
modern automobile is an intricate and costly 
power mechanism and a partial, picked-up 
knowledge will not enable anyone to care for 
it properly. The present day automobile 
mechanic or operator must have a systematic, 
thorough, and complete knowledge of auto- 
motive principles and practices. The oppor- 
tunity to acquire such knowledge is offered 
through the medium of the Automobile 
Courses taught by the Marine Corps 
Institute. 

For men interested in becoming automobile 
mechanics, the automobile courses offer an 
exceptional opportunity. The instruction is 
kept up to date, and as soon as a new phase 
of automobile engineering comes into use 
new texts are prepared. The course pro- 
vides the student with special instruction 
which enables him to understand principles 


which mechanics with years of experience in 
the old-fashioned “hit or miss” method often 
find difficult to explain. Practical instruction 
is given in Carburetors, Transmission and 
Control Mechanism, Lubricating Systems, 
Electric Ignition, Starting and Lighting Sys- 
tems, Troubles and Their Remedies, Over- 
hauling and Repairs. 


In an extensive, rapidly growing industry, 
such as the present day Automobile field, 
there are excellent opportunities for profit- 
able, congenial, and permanent employment. 
When the development of an industry is rapid 
and is constantly expanding the demand for 
qualified men to fill the positions created will 
exceed the supply. This is true in the Auto- 
mobile field, and if you wish to qualify for 
positions in the Automobile industry such 
as, Automobile mechanic, Garage owner, 
Garage helper, Ignition expert, or Automo- 
bile salesman you should know complete one 
of the courses listed below. 


Automobile Courses 
Automobile Mechanics (MXB) 
Automobile Electric Equipment (MVS) 
Complete Automobile (MXA) 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


(} Please send me INFORMATION regarding the course before which I have marked an X: 
() Please enroll me in the course before which I have marked an X: 


Academic and Business Training Courses 
Lieut. Prep. 


nc 
OSalesmanship 
OBusiness Correspondence 
OGood English 
OStenography & Typing 
OCivil Service 


OPersonnel Organization 


‘(including P.A.) 


ONaval Academy Prep. 
OHigh School Subjects 
OElectrical Engineering 
OElectric Lighting 

O Mechanical! Engineer 
O Mechanical Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice 


Technical and Industrial Courses 

OCivil Engineer OConcrete Builder 
OSurveying & Mapping OStructural Engineer 
OPlumbing & Heating OChemistry 

o OPharmacy 

O Automobile Work 
OAviation Engines 
ONavigation 


adio 
OSteam Engineering 
OArchitect 

OArchitect’s Blue Prints 


OBookkeepin ORailway Mail Clerk OStandard High School OContractor & Builder O Agriculture 
OPriv ate Secretary OCommon School Subjects OGas Engine Operating OArchitectural Draftsman O Mathematics 
OSpanish OMotorbus Transportation OAviation Mechanics OAirplane Maintenance OPoultry 
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FROM THE SHORES OF FIFTY- 
SECOND STREET 
By William McK. Fleming 


In the last number of “The Leather- 
neck” we were graciously given over two 
pages with a picture. In view of this 
and the facts that there are other Re- 
serve outfits besides the 413th Company 
and some folks recognize a law of aver- 
ages, we shall confine our ramblings this 
month to a column or so. 

With camp over and summer just 
about beginning, the weekly drills of 
Company 413 became merely assemblies 
after which the men played indoor base- 
ball, handball or took advantage of the 
armory’s splendid swimming pool. The 
week-end cruises on the motor launch 
continued on a schedule of every third 
Saturday and under the piloting of Ist 
Sgt. Stenhouse, the members of this 
command and their guests enjoyed the 
salty air and felt more like Marines 
than they would otherwise. for per- 
sonal items, you may be interested in 
knowing that Cpl. Nichols became the 
proud pater of a bouncing (babies do 
bounce, don’t they ?) baby girl, Joe Breen 
was temporarily laid off and convinced 
himself that a vacation was what he 
needed anyway, and your scribbling 
scribe sojourned to the mountains where 
he found a swimming pool, theatre and 
everything else he could have had at 
home. About the only official activity 
that took place was the changing of 
locker rooms to a compartment in the 
armory where the sun shines and the 
lockers are more spacious. In a shorter 
time than it takes to tell, the Marines 
had their lockers gleaming—the results 
of much and strenuous elbow maneuvers. 

And so the summer was spent. And 


how was yours? 


113TH COMPANY 
By Uges Hoo 


The 413th Company again sounds off 
being back at the home station after the 
fortnight at Niantic. The summer 
schedule prevails—the evenings at the 
armory are wound up with the company 
en masse into the pool. Lieutenant Kes- 
senich the Commanding Officer is seem- 
ingly well pleased with his graduates 
from the four foot end of the swimming 
hole. Lieutenant Barrett, the Executive 
Officer, takes care of plain and fancy div- 
ing, etc.—mostly etc. For the most part 
the deep end gefs a big play—the names 
of those to whom this end is bad medi- 
cine, are withheld—but if they don’t soon 
become merboys they'll be shamed into 
it. It is said that clothes make the man 

one look at this company all ready to 
dive in will convince anyone. 

Likewise, the motor sailer is getting a 
big hand these days. Four weekenders 
mostly up Jamaica Bay, with either First 
Sergeant Stenhouse or Sergeant Cafferty 
at the tiller, have been made. There is 
no question as to the ability of either of 
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OFFICERS 

The following-named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grade indicated 

Captain Chauncey C. Parker, Jr 

Ist Lieut. George E. Gardner. 

lst Lieut. William B. Jones 

Ist Lieut. Theodore L. Bartlett 

Ist Lieut. William J. Fox 

2nd Lieut. Patrick J. Haltigan, Jr 

2nd Lieut. Ivan R. Edwards 

2rd Lieut. James A. Hennessy 

2nd Lieut. George A. Brace 

2nd Lieut. Robert E. Copes 

2nd Lieut. Bradford Swope. 

2nd Lieut. Justice M. Chambers 

Sud Lieut. John W. Augustine 

2nd Lieut. Charlies E. Adams 

gad Lieut. Louis J. Hoeppner 

2ad Lieut. Roy H. Beird 

2nd Lieut. Henry A. Schweinhaut 

2nd Lieut. John B. Jacob 

2nd Lieut. Clyde T. Mattison 

2nd Lieut. William H. Grevemeyer 

“nd Lieut. Franklin Adreon, Jr 

2nd Lieut. Neil A. Greppin 


ENLISTED 


Pvt. Elliott H. Aldridge—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Ralph F. Andrews—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Edmund F. Becker—to Corporal 

Pvt. Ralph W. Beeskow—to Corporal 

St. Set. Rexford H. Blaine—to First Sergeant 

ist Set. William E. Brigham—to Sergeant Major 

Pfc. Carl P. Burek—to Corporal 

Pvt. Joseph E. Bay—to Corporal 

Pvt. Roy F. Domke—to Corporal 

Pfc. Cecil S. Down-—to Corporal 

Set. Thomas W. Dyer—to First Sergeant 

Cpl. Albert E. Gill—to Sergeant 

Pfc. Clarence A. Hafferman—to Se-geant 

Pvt. Albert C. Hall—-to Corporal 

Cpl. Edward J. Harrigan—to Sergeant 

Cpl. Charles L. Herrman—to Sergeant 

Set. Rex R. Hill—to Staff Sergeant 

Cpl. James W. Hurbut—to Sergeant 

Pfc. John P. Krasneski—to Corporal 

Pvt. J. Livingstone—to Corporal 

Pvt. Haney Lockette, Jr.—to Sergeant 

Pfc. George E. Mehler—to Corporal 

Pvt willi am Melvin—to Corporal 

Pvt timer J. Merrow-—-to Corporal 

Pvt. Alex Nisenbaum—to Corporal 

Pvt. Virgil A. Ratcliffe-—to Sergeant 

Sup. Set. William E. Riley-—-to Quartermaster 
Sergeant 

Set. W. P. Ritchie—to Gunnery Sergeant 

Gy. Set. Reginald G. Sauls—to First Sergeant 

Pvt. Gerald A. Seaton—to Corporal 

Pfc. Frank M. Stone—to Corporal 

Pfc. Charles B. Strauss—to Corporal 

Pvt. C'arence M. Thorpe—to Sergeant 

Cpl. Clarence J. Wage to Sergeant 

Cpl. John K. Wiens—to Sergeant 

Pvt. James A. Wright-—to Sergeant 

Pvt. James K. Young—to Corporal 

Ist Set. Kenneth J. Zoeller—to Sergeant Major 


group of non-commissioned officers, 
413th Marine Reserves. 
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these salty coxswains, but someone is 
bound to ask what was wrong one dark 
and stormy Sunday night three or four 
weeks ago, when they failed to pick up 
Fort Lafayette and finally tied up at Oak 
Hill, Staten Island. That’s a good seven 
miles from the Shores of Fifty-second 
Street. Pfc. (Rosebud) McGee the mess 
sergeant, cook, messman, etc., does him- 
self proud on these trips. He has a cer- 
tain weakness for cans, i.e., prunes, 

beans, sauerkraut, etc., and as a mixer 
of rare and original concoctions he has no 
equal. 

Lieutenant Lopez our newest shavetail, 
is a past master in the art of signaling. 
Under his tutelage the signal squad is 
rounding into shape. The big men of 
communication are headed by Corporal 
Bob Terry. The remainder includes Pfc. 
Willie Lopez, Private Jim Lopez and Pri- 
vate Jamesie Olivant, the man with dogs 
a la Carnera. 

Right now the company is having a 
paroxysm of snapping in—the reason is 
that on the 10 September away we go to 
Peekskill, N. Y., for the Annual Small 
Arms Practice and Record Firing. 

A little close order brushing up is in 
the offing—with the State Convention of 
the American Legion held here in Brook- 
lyn and our invitation to participate in 
the Parade on Friday August 26. 

Well now is the time to indulge in a 
little musing—Cullen in his Bee’s Nees 
Colyum mentions restrictions—I wonder 
if....I'm wrong Tay Pay sue me. 
Wonder what Sergeant Editor Fleming 
(the regular ballyho artist of “From the 
Shores of 52nd Street”) is doing on his 
vacation. . . . Boy—and can I wonder in 
a big way. 

And you wonder when this is going to 
end. ... RIGHT NOW. 


TWENTY-FOURTH MARINE 
RESERVES 


Well, here it is again, the First Bat- 
talion, Twenty-fourth Marines from the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Just a brief 
summary of our activities since you last 
heard of us. There have been so many 
things that half of them will probably 
be omitted (you know, just like a divi- 
dend), but think nothing of it 

The first of our current activities was 
the Army and Navy Inaugural Ball held 
April 30th in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel. About twenty men in 
blues, under the command of First Lieu- 
tenant Glenn P. McAtee, served as the 
Marine Guard for Admiral Crosley of 
Great Lakes, who was piped aboard just 
as though he were coming aboard a real 
battle wagon. A detail of Regular Army 
men from Fort Sheridan acted as escort 
to Major General Parker, U. S. Army, 
commandant of Fort Sheridan. They 
wore tin hats, and gave present arms 
with fixed bayonets, consequently sev- 
eral of the aforementioned tin hats dec- 
orated the wearers’ eyes and nose dur- 
ing the ceremony. Some cadets from a 
“swanky” (saw that in a newspaper 
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once; sounds swell) military academy as- 
sisted their commandant in taking the 
honors. One of their rear rank men 
dropped his rifle, but by a wonderful one- 
hand catch managed to snag it before it 
hit the deck. The Black Horse Troop 
Band (Chicago’s elite) was there also in 
their black and white trappings. Their 
leader started his turn by throwing his 
baton into the orchestra pit. That helped 
their score. In addition to furnishing 
the Admiral’s guard, Sergeant Bevan, of 
the 434th Company, acted as the Ad- 
miral’s orderly, and a squad of the 432nd 
Company, in khaki and under the com- 
mand of Sergeant Steube, took part in 
a tableau, showing the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. A color guard, under the 
command of Sergeant “Bozo” Duncan 
(the assistant Regimental Adjutant, Ser- 
geant Major, Supply Sergeant, Orderly, 
office boy, and what have you) did nobly. 
To Sergeant P. I. Smith of the 433rd 


Company was entrusted the duty of 
sounding all the bugle calls for the 
three branches of the service. This hon- 


or was first offered to the Black Horse 
Troop music, but he didn’t feel up to the 
task, so, as usual, the Marines did it. 
As we left the Ballroom, we were the 
only organization that was applauded. 
The newspapers complimented the other 
outfits, comparing the Prep School Ca- 
idlets with the Coldstream Guards. They 
didn’t say a word about us, but, hell, 
we're supposed to be good. 

Major Fordney, who was present as 
a member of Admiral Crosley’s staff, 
congratulated the outfit. The Major 
should have been below in the restaurant 
and watched us eat (on the house). 
There was something at which we are 


experts. 

Our next affair, of course, was on 
Memorial Day. That day we furnished 
firing squads for a dozen locations. 


Sallying forth with 1912 blank ammuni- 
tion (bought, borrowed, begged, or stolen 
from the Navy, National Guard, or any- 
one else), we sounded more like machine 
gun companies. 

One detail finished firing at one o’clock, 
had to clean rifles, eat, and travel fif- 
teen miles in order to be in time for the 
parade on Michigan Avenue. We were 
due at that parade at 1:30 P. M. Sure 
we made it. So, we paraded down the 
main stem behind the National Guard 
outfits, the last of whom were the Field 
Artillery and Cavalry. The Naval Re- 
serve Staff, and Band were directly in 
front. Thank the powers that be for 
the Band and Staff. I'll bet they don’t 
like horses now. 

The Marine Convention on the sixth 
of June was our next unofficial forma- 
tion. Officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers school was on the morning follow- 
ing, and judging from the lack of stu- 
dents, the party must have been a howl- 
ing success. Now, if I were in charge 
of the gathering, I would knock off with 
the professional entertainment, because 
after the first half hour everyone at the 
brawl just knows that he’s a born singer, 
dancer, or what do you want. The 433rd 
Company furnished a color guard, and 
detail of twenty men in blues, under the 
command of Second Lieutenant David W. 
Mooy, at the White Sox ball game on 
the sixth. There, Levey of the St. Louis 
Browns, who was recently paid off from 
the Marine Corps, was presented with a 
ring. Our color guard was “mugged” 
and their picture plastered on the sport- 
ing page of the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une, 
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Several reasons have been advanced, 
one in particular, explaining the failure 
of all of the non-coms to get their pic- 
tures in the paper. The reason most 
rumored is something about Spirits. 
Sabe? 

One hears, does one, that Sergeant 
Buck Weaver of the 434th Company is to 
be a Supply Sergeant in Regimental! 
Headquarters. Now, Buck, old boy, old 
boy, remember when we were privates 
together. I wear a 2 M in anything you 
can promote—also that Sergeant Bevans 
of the 434th Company will, in the near 
future, have a huge diamond hanging 
on his arm. Truly a just reward after 
thirty-four years. By the time this ap- 
pears, we will probably be at NTS, Great 
Lakes, Ill. It won’t be the same, how- 
ever, due to the absence of Sergeant 
Major Hutton, who, after sixteen years 
of service, was forced to drop out. We'll 
all miss Gunnery Sergeant Weir, of the 
433rd Company, whose business forced 
him to leave town. Sergeant Major 
Comer, former top of the 434th Com- 
pany, and Gunnery Sergeant Spudic, for- 
mer Sergeant of the 433rd Company, 
have been raised to these exalted posi- 
tions. With all these promotions, there 
should be some observance of the ancient 
and honorable custom of “wetting down.” 

Well, must dash along now to get 
some recruits. We need a few more to 
complete our 192-man battalion. 


THE SIXTH MARINE RESERVE 
BRIGADE 


Eleven new officers were commissioned 
for service with this organization during 
the month of July. Captain Chauncey G. 
Parker Jr., the senior officer commis- 
sioned, saw service during the war as a 
commissioned officer in the army. Here’s 
hoping that he soon learns the difference 
between galleys and kitchens. Then we 
have First Lieutenants Bartlett and 
Jones. Lieutenant Bartlett relieves Lieu- 
tenant Brookhart as Commanding Officer 
of Co. H (408th Co.) of the 20th Regi- 
ment. While Lieutenant Brookhart takes 
over the job of supply officer of the 
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First Lt. Theodore L. Bartlett receiving 
Reserve commission from Major General 
Ben Fuller, Commandant, U. S. Marines. 
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2nd Bn., of the 20th, Lieutenant Jones 
is trying his hand at making the wheels 
run in the Ist Bn., of the 23rd, namely 
the job of Battalion Adjutant. Other of- 
ficers commissioned were Second Lieu- 
tenants Augustine, Edwards, Haltigan, 
Schweinhaut, Brace, Chambers, Copes 
and Hennessy. All these last named of- 
ficers were products of the Candidates 
for Commission Class, with the excep- 
tion of Lieutenant Schweinhaut. The 
Brigade Commander’s new policy of rec- 
ommending men for commission from 
the ranks is evidently working itself out 
in admirable form. The Major General 
Commandant presented these aspiring 
young officers with their commissions in 
person, in the reading room at Brigade 
Headquarters, which same looked like 
a bloomin’ garden, being decorated with 
ferns, flowers, flags and what have you. 
An attentive audience of officers and can- 
didates for commission listened to ad- 
dresses tendered by the Major General 
Commandant and the Officers in Charge 
of Marine Corps Reserve, Colonel James 
J. Meade. 

And then the Bonus Army got sent 
home. All officers and senior pay-grade 
non-coms responded to an emergency 
call from Headquarters on the night the 
trouble was at its height. Fortunately 
the services of these men were not 
needed. However it just goes to prove 
that this gang is on its toes and will be 
Johnnie on the spot whenever they are 
needed. 

The Old Brigade is well up to full 
strength now. All recruiting was discon- 
tinued on the 30th of July and since that 
date a number of young would-be reserv- 
ists have been clamouring for admittance 
to the ranks. This isn’t an easy outfit to 
get into, either—a strict physical exami- 
nation—these guys have gotta have the 
dough to buy their own shoes—and then 
if they are not alright in every respect 
as regards morals, etc., they’ll play hell 
gettin’ in. This outfit has the cream of 
the town and nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in its compilation. We have Wops, 
Pollacks, Jews, Irishmen and anything 
you wanta’ name—some of these boys 
are in the dough and have independent 
means, but I reckon they can peel spuds 
with the best of them when they get 
in the galley. 

Some guys just can’t get their names 
straight when they enlist, even old- 
timers. Ask Quartermaster Sergeant 
Oren John Henning what the hell his 
nom-de-plume might be. 

The pay department is busting all rec- 
ords loose when it comes to burning elec- 
tric lights. Those guys are down here 
every night adding, substracting; but 
mostly subtracting. Clever lads and we 
could use a few more blokes with the 
same old get-it-done spirit. They love 
their work, yes they do—even when the 
boss pay-clerk wears such lousy perfume 
on his hair. My word, James! 

We sent twenty officers and seventy- 
five enlisted men, mostly NCO’s to Quan- 
tico for a roundelay of advance training 
in preparation for the coming encamp- 
ment. They’ve been bombarding hell 
outta of Virginia with one-pounders— 
chopping around like Chicago gunmen 
with the Sub-Tommys and crocheting 
with the Chaut-Chaut guns—in addition 
to all this hell-raisin’ they have been 
getting a severe application of the theory 
of range work—nomenclature and all the 
things a good non-com or officer should 
be thoroughly acquainted with. It’s ten 
to one some of these boots we got will 
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learn something about range work and 
shooting when they get to Camp Pollard 
this year, with all these able instructors 
available. A vote of appreciation is tend- 
ered to the officers and non-coms of the 
Marine School in Quantico for their in- 
telligent and able instruction. All the 
students say they have been treated just 
as nice as Grandma’s white-haired boy. 
The old racket is on. All hands and 
the ship’s cook headed for Camp Pollard 
at Virginia Beach for 16 days of sun- 
shine (provided it doesn’t rain) fresh air 
and the life of a blinkin’ Leatherneck, 
and the hell of it is—everybody gets paid 
‘or just goin’ down and havin’ a good 
time—and learning plenty about military 
life. An’ if I see somebody with two 
right leggins on and another guy with 
two left leggins on I’m going to write 
me a telegraph to Sergeant Elmer R. 
Wright—the pride of the Quartermaster 
Department and ask him, “is he blind?” 
Anyway that guy knows his onions about 
hammerin’ a typewriter all the hell and 
gone over them intricate QMD forms, 
and if you want sompin’ he can say just 
like this, “Sorry, bud—but they ain’t no 
moah, who the hell do you think this 
place is—Santa Claus—wanta’ bankrupt 
the government?” And then you sneak 
away feelin’ foolish like and feelin’ lucky 
you ain’t been arrested. Takes a long 
time to develop that Supply Sergeant 
attytude. 
Well 
at Virginia Beach. 
ain’t no mud-turtles. 


we'll be seeing you on the Beach 
And don’t forget—we 
Adios. 


Set.-Maj. Hal D. Johnson, 20th Reserve Marines, and the former Miss Grayce Dodds 


at their military wedding at Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 


Southern California 
Adds Color 


By Lieut. Owen E. Jensen, USMCR. 


The dedication of the huge, newly 
completed California State Building at 
Los Angeles was marked by elaborate 
ceremonies, including participation by a 
detail of three squads from the Ist Bat- 
talion, 25th Marine Reserves, as a Guard 
of Honor for the Vice-President of the 
United States and the many representa- 
tives of foreign nations here for the 10th 
Olympiad. 

The ceremonies were held on the after- 
noon of July 29 and were witnessed by 
over ten thousand persons who had gath- 
ered on the plaza of Los Angeles’ Civic 
Center. Governor James Rolph, Jr., ac- 
cepted the building on behalf of the 
State of California. Vice-President 
Curtis delivered the dedicatory address. 
Representing the Marine Corps was 
Major Adolph B. Miller, USMC, officer in 
charge, Recruiting District of Los 
Angeles. 

Prominent among the participants was 
Captain Joseph P. Sproul, USMCR, a 
Superior Court Judge of the State of 
California and county of Los Angeles, 
a personal friend of Governor Rolph, and 
Captain John J. Flynn, USMCR, com- 


Reserve Battalion 
To Olympic Opening 


manding officer of the lst Battalion, 25th 
Marine Reserves. 

The Marine Corps color guard received 
an ovation as they presented colors to the 
Vice-President and the many foreign 
dignitaries, including Count Baillett de 
la Tour, president of the Olympique In- 
ternationale. 


Officers Attend Olympic Ball 


Probably the most elaborate interna- 
tional ball ever held in this country out- 
side Washington, D. C., was that given 
on the evening of August 5 at the im- 
mense Shrine Civic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles. 

The magnitude of the event may be 
envisioned when over 4,000 persons rep- 
resenting the leading international lights 
in the field of sport, diplomacy, society 
and the military were present. Diplo- 
matic representatives from forty nations 
were present, augmented by officers of 
the armies and navies of over twenty 
nations, here for the Olympic Games. 

The naval contingent was led by Ad- 
miral Frank Schofield. Major A. B. Mil- 
ler, USMC, and Mrs. Miller were in the 
receiving line as representatives of the 


Marine Corps and were the guests of 
Brigadier General and Mrs. Walter P. 
Story in their box. 


Captain Flynn Commands Battalion 


Relieving Maj. W.M. McIlvain, USMCR, 
who been transferred to the 
Volunteer Reserve, due to press of busi- 
ness, Captain John J. Flynn, USMCR, 
recently took over command of the Ist 
Battalion, 25th Marine .Reserves, of 
Southern California. 

Captain Flynn has been in command of 
Company “B” of the battalion during the 
past year and commanded the battalion 
during the recently completed annual 
training camp. Long experienced as a 
commander of reserve units, Captain 
Flynn brings to the post of battalion 
commander sound ideas on their develop- 
ment. For several years Captain Flynn 
was in command of the Boston reserve 
company and a few years ago wrote an 
official Marine Corps booklet on the or- 
ganization and training of a Marine 
Corps Reserve Company, later published 
in the Marine Corps Gazette. 

The appointment is a popular one 
among the officers and men of the bat- 
talion and all look forward to big strides 
in the training and the completion of or- 
ganization work of the battalion. 

Recent changes in the command neces- 
sitated by the promotion of Captain 
Flynn, who has been recommended to be 
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major and who has received orders to 
take the physical examination for pro- 
motion, include the elevation of Marine 
Gunner James F. Whitney, Ist Sergeant 
Franklin Adreon and Sergeant William 
Gribben to the rank of second lieutenant. 
Lieutenant Adreon will be junior officer 
of “A” company while Lieutenant Whit- 
ney will remain as junior officer of “C” 
company. Lieutenant Owen E. Jensen, 
USMCR, junior officer of Company “B” 
has received orders to assume command 
of that company, succeeding Captain 
Flynn. Lieutenant Allan T. Hunt has as- 
sumed the post of battalion adjutant 
while Lieutenant Gribben has assumed 
the duties of battalion supply officer and 
quartermaster. 

1st Sergeant Chester J. Salazar of “B” 
company has been promoted to battalion 
sergeant major. By the time this has 
reached the reader other promotions and 
changes will have taken place, which, it 
is believed, will make for the improve- 
ment and efficiency of the battalion. 


Active as the adviser and inspector- 
instructor is Major A. B. Miller, USMC, 
Officer in charge of the Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles. The splendid co- 
operation Major Miller has extended the 
entire battalion, individually as well as 
collectively, has accounted for much of 
its success. Major Miller has painstak- 
ingly entered into the spirit of the re- 
serve and his human understanding of 
its problems, as apart from those of the 
regular service, has earned for him the 
friendship and admiration of every bat- 
talion officer as well as every enlisted 
member of the reserve. His wise counsels 
have been most helpful and his continued 
interest is highly appreciated. 


MARINE BRIGADE STARTS 
FIELD DUTY 


Following presentation of the colors 
to the 20th and 23rd Reserve Marines 
by Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, at 2 p. m. Sunday 
the 6th Marine Reserve Brigade, with 
Lieut. Col. Joseph J. Staley command- 
ing, will sail for Virginia Beach for a 
16-day tour of active duty under field 
conditions and under canvass. The col- 
ors presentation will be made on John 
Marshall Place, with the brigade drawn 
up on that street between Pennsylvania 
and Indiana Avenues. 

Immediately upon receiving the col- 
ors for the brigade’s two line regiments 
the organization will proceed via Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Sixth Street to the 


wharves, there to board the steamer 
“Southland.” 
With 1,500 Washingtonians in the 


brigade, Sunday’s troop movement will be 
one of the largest since the days of the 
World War. 
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Upon returning from camp the entire 
brigade will stage a sunset parade on 
the Ellipse on the evening of Sunday, 
September 4. 

The brigade began in 1929 with one 
company, composed chiefly of members 
of the Police Department. In 1930 it 
had been increased to one regiment, the 
20th Reserve Marines, and in 1931 
reached brigade proportions with the 
addition of the 23rd Marines. . 

Tactically the brigade operates with 
four battalions of line troops, each bat- 
talion consisting of three rifle companies 
and one machine gun company. 

During its training period at Virginia 
Beach the brigade will be inspected by 
Gen. Fuller, and there also will be at- 
tached to the brigade a board of ob- 
servers from the Regular establishment 
headed by Col. James J. Meade, officer 
in charge of Marine Corps Reserve ac- 
tivities. 

The four line battalions of the bri- 
gade, the Ist and 2nd Battalions of the 
20th Marines and the Ist and 2nd Bat- 
talions of the 23rd Marines, are com- 
manded, respectively, by Majs. Harvey 
L. Miller, Earl C. Lane, Vincent E. Stack 
and Lucien H. Vandoren. The brigade 
Medical Detachment is commanded by 
Maj. Don S. Knowlton.—Washington 
Herald. 


RIFLE MATCHES AT QUAN- 
TICO TO OPEN SOON 


The District of Columbia National 
Guard, ranking guard in the 1931 na- 
tional rifle team match at Camp Perry, 
will be represented by a strong aggre- 
gation of marksmen at the regional rifle 
and pistol matches which will open at 
Quantico, Va., August 24 and continue 
throughout the week. 

Other organizations which have al- 
ready determined to enter teams are the 
Virginia National Guard, the First and 
Fifth Regiments of the Maryland Na- 
tional Guard, the Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard and at least six Army units with- 
in the Washington area. The civilian 
individual entries are expected to bring 
the number of competitors beyond 200. 


Three matches not originally included 
in the program have been added. They 
are the Navy Cup match, the regimental 
team championship match and an ag- 
gregate, and the Wimbledon may later 
be added. With these additions the 
Quantico shoot wil! boast of one of the 
most attractive shooting programs of 
any of the regional meets being held this 
year in place of the Camp Perry national 
matches. 

Probably the most important feature 
is the assignment of all the President’s 
match trophies, with one exception, by 
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the National Rifle Association for exclu- 
sive competition at Quantico. The one 
not allotted is the Cavalrymen’s Cup, 
which has been assigned Fort Bliss, Tex., 
a cavalry post. 

The Quantico matches have been made 
possible by Maj. Gen. B. H. Fuller, com- 
mandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, and 
Brig. Gen. John H. Russell, commanding 
general at Quantico, in cooperation with 
the National Rifle Association, which in- 
itiated the plan of Army corps area 
regional matches after Congress failed to 
make the usual appropriation for the 
Camp Perry national meet. Col. Charles 
H. Lyman, U. S. M. C., will be execu- 
tive officer, assisted by other Marine 
Coast Guard officers.—Washington 

‘ost. 


THREADS OF REFUGE 


(Continued from page 13) 


a well-dressed gentleman who coughed 
slightly and raised his hat politely as I 
turned to face him. Two moist hands, 
disagreeably soft, folded over mine and 
he greeted me as a brother. I could not 
help but grin with perplexion but it 
faded from my face as he addressed me 
in English, after the first introduction. 
He said that he was a Scot but had re- 
sided in Paris for many years. On and 
on he went and a few times I raised my 
hand in good-by, but there was no way 
of getting rid of him. Finally, as I failed 
to answer him in English and persistent- 
ly spoke French, he concluded his recita- 
tion of the beauties of Paris with the 
words: “Voulez-vous une femme?” This I 
declined, saying very emphatically that 
I was on my way to a photographer and 
that I was to leave in about two hours. 
That man certainly proved to be per- 
sistent. I had no sooner finished than 
he flashed out: “Come along, please, I 
know a _ studio right in this block.” 
Though the matter was of slight im- 
portance, I could ill afford to be rude as 
I was not yet certain of his purpose, and 
so I trotted along. The lady in the 
store handed me a pen to enter in a 
large book my name, and also the address 
to which I wished to have the picture 
forwarded. Without hesitation I wrote 
the name of my former camp commander 
at the prison, explaining that he was 
now on leave and would not return until 
three weeks hence, and not to send it 
until then. The gentleman being my 
brother, and I being temporarily out of 
funds, I asked her to deliver it c.o.d. 
A small deposit was required, however, 
and I parted with that reluctantly. The 
“friend,” still hovering near, immedi- 
ately offered to remunerate me for the 
loss, but I glared at him and he desisted. 

There remained yet the matter of get- 
ting rid of this bird. This I accomplished 
by promising to meet him promptly as 
soon as I had attended to some personal 
business, and disappeared in a side street. 
I spat out in disgust when I had finally 
regained the avenue. Nothing in my 
mind for the present but to see the 
sights, get something to eat, and await 
further developments. A white-facaded 
cafe looked invitingly enough and I 
stared at it longingly but I dared not 
enter. Behind the window stood the 
proprietor, or he may have been the 
waiter, and he motioned to me. On enter- 
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ing he informed me that a meal would 
be mine for the asking and I begged him 
to repeat that. “Nothing,” he explained 
expansively, “would be too good for our 
English brothers for had not...” The 
rest of his conversation was wasted on 
me for I was ravenously hungry and just 
then a square meal assumed ennobling 
proportions in my mind. On a platform 
a small orchestra was playing French, 
English and American airs and three 
times I had to interrupt my dinner for 
so negligible a cause as a salute. What 
price Epicurean delights if one could not 
enjoy them in peace? 

After partaking of a number of as- 
sorted liqueurs generously offered to me 
by the proprietor, I became somewhat 
dizzy and an alarming restlessness came 
over me. I disliked having to slip out 
of the restaurant without thanking my 
host just as a large crowd of merry- 
makers entered, but I had to leave. It 
suddenly had occurred to me that I 
should repair to one of the several rail- 
way terminals, that I should be there 
lest I missed a good chance. What this 
was I did not know at the time but it 
proved to be a wise move. On my way 
there I narrowly missed being run over 
by a multitude of automobiles, all of 
which had been seemingly motivated by 
the one purpose of diverging their speed 
across and athwart my person. Perhaps 
I was at fault for, keeping in mind the 
aforementioned portions of liqueurs con- 
sumed by me, my vision was frequently 
blurred and I may have been seeing five 
automobiles where in reality there was 
but one. I went straight to the wash- 
room where I held my head under a 
faucet for some minutes and the ice cold 
water cleared my brain enough to enable 
me to study the time table. It showed 
that an express train was leaving for 
Cologne, Germany, within the next forty 
minutes; at one-twenty A. M., to be 
exact. 

Cologne. Was I going crazy? It took 
me some minutes to realize that if this 
were possible, the socalled frontier be- 
tween the Allied and German forces no 
longer existed, and that rail communca- 
tions had already been resumed between 
the erstwhile belligerents. It would be 
best, of course, to wait a few days. At 
the present time control would still be so 
rigid that a slip-up would hardly be feas- 
ible. 

I shall pass over the ten days which 
I spent in the great city of Paris. I shall 
remind the reader, whether he was there 
in 1918 to witness it or whether he heard 
from it in the press reports, that the 
mar in uniform was received with open 
arms by the populace then insane with 
joy over the victorious outcome of the 
was. During my stay I made daily trips 
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to terminals to study my chances of con- 
tinuing on to Germany. 


CHAPTER IX 


RIDAY night was to be my day. 
Great throngs of soldiers, semi-mili- 
tary officials and civilians were milling 
about the narrow entrances to the nu- 
merous platforms of the terminus. In- 
differently I mingled with the crowds. 
Twice they carried me close to the bar- 
riers and I had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve what was going on there. From 
what I could see no one paid any atten- 
tion to me. Impossible to pass through 
these gates, I thought. Many railway 
officials passed hither and yon. I fol- 
lowed one of them to a gate at the far 
end of the station but even there were 
a number of Military Police who sharply 
scrutinized every face passing through. 
With the uniform of an engineer or con- 
ductor it would be a cinch to get by 
them, but where could I get one? 

Stretched out at full length on one of 
the benches in the waiting room was a 
long-legged Scotsman. His little skirts 
were in incongruous disarray and about 
him was the bitter-sweet aroma of whis- 
key. An M. P. approached and prodded 
him impolitely with his night-stick, “sit 
up there, Scotty, sit up.” Sitting down 
on the other side of the bench, with my 
back to him and hardly realizing what a 
great risk I took, I heard him ask for 
his pass and his destination. “Calais,” he 
said. Satisfied, the M. P. left. Scotty 
had about his left arm a yellow brassard 
with the two black letters R D on it. 
Seotty was already asleep again and 
I sat down next to him. My own left 
arm rested on the back of the seat and 
gradually edged down to where I could 
feel a safety pin. It was ticklish work 
but in about two minutes the brassard 
slipped down and I recovered it. Only 
ten more minutes until train time but 
this time it must work. Emerging from 
the washroom my face bore the serious 
mien of a caliph, and my arm the bras- 
sard. Scotty was still asleep 

Back and forth I paced in front of one 
of the barriers at the far end. The offi- 
cials there looked at me as at some sort 
of official, and that was just what I had 
intended. Something decided me against 
making my début at the platform from 
this angle and I moved to one of the main 
barriers. Here there were cries, curses, 
imprecations, pleadings, and angry re- 
torts and the eyes of all seemed directed 
on one man who appeared unable to iden- 
tify himself to the full satisfaction of the 
officials although he made use of an 
extraordinary vocabulary. 

Seeing and grasping my chance with 
lightning-like precision, I walked through 
another barrier. The man there reached 
out to hold my arm, his eyes still riveted 
on the scene over there but my swagger- 
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stick pointed meaningly to my left arm 
and he let me go with a nod, glancing 
at me briefly. A few deep breaths, a 
eareful glimpse in all directions, and 1 
ducked and cavorted between cars, be- 
low cars, over the tracks to the platform 
where the Cologne Express stood waiting 
for me A few times I had to stop to 
let a worker pass by. Before boarding 
—from the wrong side, of course—I had 
to wait once more as I heard someone 
open the door. Impossible to board this 
car. Sneaking below the running board 
I half crawled forward nearly half the 
length of the train. Then, a quick 
glance into the coupé, which I found 
empty, and in I went. In the left corner 
of the compartment, head resting in the 
ball of my left hand, elbow propped up 
on the arm rest, occasionally pressing 
my nose against the window pane, I 
glanced at the figures hurrying past. 
There was still the possibility of a con- 
ductor inspecting the train before it 
finally departed, particularly so since this 
one was bound for a foreign country. 
But discovery at the last moment, I de- 
cided, would be my Waterloo. Somehow 
I felt it would not happen. 


God, is this train ever going to leave? 
At last the usual preparations; train- 
masters standing by on the platform to 
give the Go signal; brakemen darting out 
from under and between the cars; swish- 
ing and hissing of steam as it enters the 
radiator inlets; a few belated travelers; 
hasty steps, and someone pulls excitedly 
at my door. Instinctively I helped from 
the inside and a young Belgian soldier 
with a handsome woman enters. Both 
sat down immediately opposite me. As 
the train finally came under way he lit a 
cigarette and glanced at me. The yellow 
brassard on my arm seemed to alarm him 
to some extent and both began to whis- 
per in an audible tone It was difficult 
to make out what it was, for they spoke 
Flemish but I knew that they discussed 
me. 


I have since forgotten the name of the 
first stop but I do particularly remember 
it because something unusual happened. 
The young woman moved to the window 
and twice, as she saw a policeman, she 
whispered, “Gendarme, Gendarme,” and 
each time the soldier disappeared in the 
washroom. As for myself, I knew not 
whether to sit still or follow his example. 
At any rate, I thought it best not to 
arouse any suspicion. Just before the 
train moved on again two police officers, 
escorting a dejected looking individual 
whom they had arrested, walked back 
towards the station. I felt incumbent to 
tell her that, the next time she watched 
the window she should be careful not to 
start back so suddenly for the police 
would certainly become suspicious if they 
saw her. She settled back and smiled. 
“You see, me husband,” she spoke in a 
melodious voice, “he has papers and 
tickets and all that, but he has no per- 
mission to use an express train and that 
is why we have to be so careful.” 


It would be about six o’clock in the 
morning before we arrived at the Franco- 
Belgian border where the customs offi- 
cials exercized rigid control. Until then 
a nap would be just fine. 


The train was to be delayed for at 
least half an hour, she told me. It 
alarmed me and she seemed to notice my 
uneasiness. “dAvez-vous peu, Monsieur?” 
(Are you afraid?) “Of course not,” I 
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lied cheerfully. The numerous escapades 
and thrills were telling on me. Now 
was the time to worry, if such would 
ever be necessary. It would be alright 
to pass off as a member of the British 
Army of Occupation, but where were my 
side arms, and all the other essentials? 
No member of the English army was al- 
lowed to travel without them. Particu- 
larly at Cologne, where I could hardly 
expect to go unnoticed, “half-dressed” 
as I was. 

A long drawn out toooooot of the 
engine, and the train stopped with a jerk. 
Outside a number of customs officials 
were running back and forth to enter the 
ears. This time, the Belgian soldier did 
not disappear in the closet. I was about 
to detrain when the door opened violently 
and a customs official entered. The 
cigarette I had in my mouth dropped into 
my lap and I recovered it quickly. He 
had not noticed. Having no baggage, he 
ignored me as he did with the two 
Belgians, and moved to the next com- 
partment. These people were certainly 
energetic enough. Too late to hide now. 
Besides being almost impossible, any at- 
tempt to do so would have made things 
still worse. Zrgo, we shall sit tight. 

Many years later—it may have been 
centuries—the second officer boarded. 
The soldier and his wife at once produced 
their tickets the while I looked out of the 
window and tried to look as nonchalant 
as possible. As in a dream I heard him 
say, “Non, Monsieur, I inspect tickets for 
civilians only.” Phew, what a relief. 

But the worst was yet to come. It was 
a terrible thing to realize that yet an- 
other officer would appear to ask for 
identification papers for soldiers. The 
door of the compartment stood open. 
And here he came. Instinctively I re- 
membered the affair at Chaulnes, where 
a Gendarme of similar proportions had 
nearly scared the wits out of me. He 
even resembled him. A martial-looking 
moustache, a fierce facial expression was 
all I could see. The blood like hot 
mercury and, “des papiers,” he roared, “des 
papiers.” He must have thought I was 
asleep for he shook me roughly. Indeed, 
for all I cared I might have been dead. 
I acted as if I knew not what he was 
talking about, and shook my head. In- 
differently puffing away at my cigarette, 
I stared out of the window and now he 
began to demonstrate the importance of 
his words with the aid of violent move- 
ments of his arms. Suddenly I seemed to 
awaken from a trance. “I am member 
of the British Army of Occupation,” I 
explained, “and my officer has all identi- 
fication papers with him, traveling in an- 
other car.” Before the words had left 
my mouth he had snapped at. me, 
“Montrez oficier!” (show me that officer). 
Without hesitation I rose and stepped 
outside. The Gendarme remained at the 
door. How lucky I had been in choosing 
the very last car of the train while at 
Paris! I now swung leisurely along the 
running boards, peering into each win- 
dow, finding no one. He became im- 
patient; “Officier, officier!” he roared. 
Oh, if he would only shut his mouth! 
He would be spoiling my last chance yet, 
that idiot. I dared not glance behind 
me, believing him to be following me 
and the closer I came to the engine the 
more I felt his eyes boring into my back. 
Once I slipped and mentally felt his fists 
beating down on me. The engineer had 
a rather amused grin on his face, I 
thought and suddenly I saw his arm 
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move. There was a loud hoot that glad- 
dened my heart, and in a moment the 
engine had become a thundering, throb- 
bing giant, and a grinning Mephistoph- 
eles was beckoning it into motion. 
stood as if rooted; my hand held tight 
to a door grip. I know not what became 
of my enemy but I do recall an excited 
feminine voice far back: “Jci, Monsieur, 
ici!” (Here, Monsieur, here). The train 
had been under way for at least five 
minutes when at last I swung back into 
the compartment, having laboriously 
made my way along the dangerous run- 
ning boards. 

The young lady, bless her, was quite 
worried. “I thought you never would be 
able to get back here again,” she said. 

A true Englishman, of course, would 
have risked another look out of the win- 
dow to wave a fond farewell but for once 
my poise had nearly disappeared. I wil- 
lingly joined in the hearty laughter of 
the young couple and felt greatly re- 
lieved. Only a few minutes earlier, and 
the Gendarme would have arrested me 
as a suspicious character. 


Not far from Herbesthal, the small 
German city at the Belgic-German 
border, they left the compartment. As 
I watched them leave the station I saw 
a group of war prisoners who longingly 
gazed after the train as it slowly moved 
towards their homeland. Wish that I 
could take you along with me, I sighed. 

One more stop, still on Belgian soil. 
I dared not yet rejoice for Dame Fortune 
at the last moment might want to make 
me believe that it was all a good joke 
thus far but that now the game was up. 
Christus! Will I ever get across? This 
English officer pacing back and forth be- 
fore my compartment looked too damned 
uncomfortable to me. What did he want, 
anyway? Would he be the one to write 
finis across my brief career as a Tommy 
Atkins? 

The compartment had filled with a 
number of old and young women, all 
pleasure bent across the border where 
things could be had for a song. This 
I gathered from their excited chatter. 
I directed a few remarks to them and 
soon was involved in conversation. The 
officer was still in sight and I asked them 
to crowd around the window somewhat 
to hide me as I did not have permission 
to use an express train. Immediately 
all did their best to screen me from view 
and I felt that, for the first time in my 
life, I was literally hiding behind wom- 
en’s skirts. In this instance, however, 
I feel that I could be forgiven for that 
act. 

Another customs official entered from 
the next compartment. He was unim- 
portant. A woman quickly asked me to 
claim one of the packages she brought 
along as my own, knowing quite well 
that the baggage of military persons was 
not to be examined. To him I explained 
that the parcel lying in the net above 
my head was my own, and he departed. 
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As in a dream I had my eyes glued to 
the disappearing station hall as the train 
slowly moved out and I hoped fervently 
that I would never again lay eyes on the 
country in which millions of brave young 
men had bled, except as a civilian. The 
sight of the black, white and red 
boundary markers sent a cold chill of 
triumph down my spine and the thought 
of almost ultimate victory released in 
me the flood-gates of emotion as I felt 
a salty tear of joy trickle slowly into the 
corners of my mouth. The women gazed 
at me in utter astonishment and I blew 
my nose with a violent trumpeting sound. 
Two nudged each other and whispered: 
“Homesick, do you think?” 

I was startled out of my reveries by 
a harsh, grating voice: “Fahrkarten, bitte!” 
(Tickets, please) I grinned helplessly 
and stupidly at the brass buttons, the 
blue uniform coat that ill-concealed a 
generously proportioned abdomen, the 
moustaches whose ends desperately 
strove to tickle the ear lobes, and the 
shining red face it adorned. I managed 
to wink at him and he followed me into 
the corridor where I whispered my secret 
into a countenance that alternately 
blanched and reddened. “My boy,” he 
said, “my boy, you must be very careful. 
We have a few special agents of the 
Interallied Rhineland Commission on 
board and I think it best that you follow 
me to the baggage car where it will be 
possible to hide you until we arrive at 
Cologne.” 

Several others came and brought me 
coffee, cigars, some money. The time 
fled by and I was given final instructions 
as to my conduct as soon as I had de- 
trained at Cologne. “Once there,” they 
said, “you’ll be far enough. You simply 
get off the train and I will see that either 
myself or someone sneaks you through 
a little side door, and out you go, and 
may God be with you!” 


“Koln.... Koln.... Koln!” Em- 
ployees, vendors, paper boys, officials, 
English soldiers, hundreds of civilians 
milled about the oncoming special. Little 
opportunity for me to indulge in my 
favorite pastime of observing people. In 
groups of twos and threes English sol- 
diers paced up and down the platforms. 
I returned many salutes from well-man- 
nered privates eager to do the right 
thing. Near the railing of the steps 
leading to the sub-terranian passage I 
paused to wait for the conductor as he 
had told me. After an interminably long 
interval, he came hurrying towards and I 
moved abreast of him, whispering to look 
straight ahead without paying attention 
to me and that I would follow. Soon 
we were headed for the exits. Numerous 
Military Police, waiting behind the bar- 
riers, intercepted all persons in uniform 
and I doubted that I would ever be able 
to gather enough courage once more to 
face such a barrage. A short distance 
away, we veered off into a washroom for 
railway employees, continued on through 
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and suddenly I gazed in dumb amazement 
at the tall spire of the Cologne Cathedral. 
English soldiers everywhere. That 
meant caution even now. 

I committed one bad blunder, perhaps 
because of my excitement, in approach- 
ing a German traffic policeman in an 
effort to learn where there was an asylum 
for political refugees. 

“Ach Gott,” he gasped, in English, “you 
must not shpeak to me here on the 
shtreet, it is forbitten!” 

“For God’s sake, camarad,” I be- 
seeched him, “please do not speak so 
loud. I am an escaped German prisoner 
and I am trying to get back to Coblenz. 
The Englishmen around here are already 
looking at us.” 

“Oh.” He was all attention. “This 
man over there, in civilian, standing by 
the street lamp, he is a detective. [ll 
give him the sign and you follow him.” 

In a hallway on a low-roofed house we 
finally met. Quickly I explained my case. 
First he treated me to a good dinner 
and then we were on our way to Police 
Headquarters. 

The inspector to whom I was intro- 
duced greeted me cordially. It would be 
best, he explained, if I continued on to 
Coblenz in my present uniform. More- 
over, had I known how dangerous it was 
to run around in my makeup, he indi- 
cated, I should have hesitated to come 
here at all. His office was under the 
continuous supervision of British Mili- 
tary authorities and an officer was al- 
ways stationed there. But for the fact 
that he had gone to lunch I would have 
to run right into him and it would have 
been difficult to explain it all to him. 

I was shown to a small room on the 
top floor of the building and as the police 
officer left, his hand warmly grasped 
mine. Upon withdrawing it my fingers 
closed over a crisp banknote of large 
denomination. 

When I entrained for Coblenz that 
night I was the picture of contentment. 
My new civilian outfit fitted me perfectly 
and though the weather was near zero, 
the joy of homecoming overshadowed all 
physical demands of my body. I felt 
so warm that, had I been given an over- 
coat too, I would have perspired. 


Below me the silently, peacefully 
slumbering Rhine. Farther up the ever 
growing statue of Kaiser Wilhelm I at 
the confluence of Father Rhine and 
Mother Moselle. My home! 


My ticket being in order, there re- 
mained the little detail of examination 
of my permit of entry into the area held 
occupied by the American Forces in Ger- 
many. Four persons, among them my- 
self, were rounded up in the Coblenz 
terminal and brought to Fishel Strasse. 
If you have ever been in Germany, you've 
heard of it. Formerly a military prison 
for the peace-time garrisons, it now 
served a like purpose for the American 
authorities; only, civilians were there 
now too. 

To the tall, lanky sergeant I explained 
that I had come from Russia where 
had been interned as a German prisoner, 
(my identification card said as much), 
and that I was now bound for home in 
the suburbs. I found good reason to 
curse my carelessness, for I had insisted 
on taking along, wrapt up in a bundle, 
my uniform which had served me so 
well. It may have been some sort of 
sentimental attachment, but it nearly 
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cost me my freedom. Told to go to an 
ante room to have it opened, I complied 
fearfully, but stowed it under a bench 
as no one was there as I entered. When 
the man finally came, apparently not 
knowing what to search, I readily turned 
my pockets inside out and he called back 
to the sergeant: “This guy is all right, 
sergeant,” and I was still busying myself 
in an evident effort to re-tie it when he 
returned. They took my word for what 
I told them. In fact, I doubt whether 
they would have been much interested 
had they known the real facts. As it 
was, their only purpose was to prevent 
the infiltration into the occupied area of 
active German soldiers disguised in 
civilian clothes and even if such had 
been possible, they are ostensibly well 
prepared to meet any emergency. 


An abominably slow ride on a trolley 
that lasted an eternity, out to Metternich. 
Frenzied rapping and kicking against the 
solid gate, and excited yapping and joy- 
ful leaps of Nero, the dog. 

A timid, almost fearful feminine voice, 
“Wer da?” and then the booming bass of 
the Honorable Herr Reuter, Senior, Vice- 
President of the local 7 urnverein, power 


to contend with in local circles and now 
disgracefully attired in night cap with 
tassel, and white gown. “dch Gott... 
it’s our young one.... : Schnell, schnell, 
open the door, Mother.” 


(Continued from page 4%) 
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While at Bremerton we are helping to 
provision ship for our trip East in June. 
This somewhat dampens the athletic 
ardor but Corporal Bland is still on the 
pitching staff. The ball team won the 
Battlefleet baseball trophy last year. 
Football is getting underway with the 
usual number from the Marine depart- 
ment. Nelson played last year and went 
to Diego to play with the All West Coast 
Navy team. Pfc. Dick Gary was a con- 
sistant ground gainer last year at half- 
back and is about ten pounds heavier at 
the start of this season. He also has the 
distinction of being our “best dressed 
athlete,” so come early and get your 
autograph. Pvt. M. L. (Motor Launch) 
Fails used his 206 pounds of plenty speed 
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and very little suet in the line very effec- 
tively last year and is out again. He 
holds down the starboard stroke oar on 
the whaleboat crew. Pfc. Rennacker, the 
port stroke on the crew, hopes to make 
the team this year. His six feet three 
were grown in the redwood forests of 
Sunny California. 

Just after Captain Perkins took over 
the detachment last October, through 
pressure of certain heavies, we decided to 
organize a whaleboat crew. After con- 
siderable maneuvering we got the boat. 
Pvt. Huddy, who hails from “down east 
on Cape Cod” where a kid learns the dif- 
ference between a ketch and a yawl at 
the same time that other kids are learn- 
ing about breeching and hames, was 
elected to coxswain. With an entirely 
green crew the first of December saw a 
pretty likely boatful of gyrenes, and by 
January first, money appeared in several 
parts of the ship to back us in the first 
race. January 30th was the day of the 
Battle fleet eliminations. The race 
was between the “West Virginia” and 
the “Lex” from the start, but with a wind 
and a big swell to pull against, the more 
es crew won by a length and a 

alf. 

In the All Navy race in March, in 
which were entered three boats from the 
Scouting Fleet, we were confident that 
it was going to be a closer race. The 
day was perfect for rowing and as before 
the “Wee Vee” and “Lex” drew away 
from the rest and see-sawed down the 
course for the lead. Sgt. White’s crew 
used a short strong stroke while our 
crew used a longer and more cutter-like 
stroke. At the finishing line no one 
seemed to be sure who won. but the um- 
pires who gave the race to the battle- 
ship entry by a second. This is the 
closest decision ever awarded a whale- 
boat, the time being less than a half a 
stroke. Huddy maintains that the “West 
Virginia” crew is perhaps the best in the 
Navy, but should there be another race 
between the two crews he would bet 
again on the same boat. 

The crew is as follows: 

Pvt. G. V. Huddy, coxswain; G. W. 
Rennacker and M. L. Fails, strokes; Pfc. 
T. W. O'Dell, W W. Cornwell, Pfc. A. L. 
Nelson, Pfc. F. L. Bobell, Pfe. G. D. 
Temple, Pvt. C. J. Robertson, Pfc. O. W. 
Blanchard, Pfc. F. King, Pfc. R. Carey, 
Pfe. R. Gary and Cpl. J. D. Morgan. 

Thus ends the resumé of the Happy 
Family detach for the past two years and 
we wish all of our old shipmates “Huba 
How” and Happy Landings. 


SHORT HISTORY OF AN OLD 
MARINE 


(Continued from page 7) 


not shriveled the world into a small- 
sized playground for everyone. 

With my uncle and some of his friends 
I went to Gettysburg where I was 
thrilled by Lincoln’s immortal address. 
The impressive exercises closed with 
twelve schoolgirls, dressed in white, sing- 
ing “Dropping from the ranks one by 
one. 

On Friday, April 14, President Lincoln 
was assassinated. At that time I lived 
in Washington with a sister whose hus- 
band belonged to the German singing 
society. They sang at the Capitol, where 
the body of the Great Emanicipator lay 
in state. I remember standing motion- 
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less beside the coffin, beholding Lincoln’s 
sad face in death. 

In 1866 there was issued a general 
order by the State of Maryland, requir- 
ing every able-bodied man over the age 
of twenty-one to join the State Militia 
or pay two dollars. One of the first Na- 
tional Guard regiments was the well- 
known 5th Maryland. Here was my 
chance to play soldier. I joined the 
drum corps. 

In 1868 I enlisted in the Marine Corps. 
Being under twenty-one I had to go in as 
a musician. Mr. Lem. Fugit, who died 
a few years ago, was my drummer part- 
ner. On July Fourth I was granted a 
few days furlough to visit relatives in 
Baltimore and Annapolis. While in the 
latter city I boarded “Old Ironsides” 
(The “Constitution”), which was then 
used as a training ship for midshipmen. 

To be an enlisted man in those days 
was hard at the best. Anyone twenty- 
one years of age could be enlisted. There 
was no careful weeding out and selec- 
tion. Naturally, some of the vilest char- 
acters were thrown in with the good 
men. A common fight was almost a daily 
occurrence. Rations were poor. The 
canteen got most of a man’s money. 

In November of that year, the United 
States Frigate “Contoocook” came into 
port, bound for the West Indies. As a 
quota of Marines was needed, I volun- 
teered as a private. There was no va- 
cancy for a music. 

Being the youngest Marine, I was ap- 
pointed Captain George B. Blach’s order- 
ly. We left the Navy Yard the next day, 
bound for Havana, Cuba, to protect 
American interests and citizens during 
the Cuban uprising against Spain. 

The Marine Guard was in charge of 
Captain Bartlett and Lieutenant Watson. 
Among the men was Orderly Sergeant 
Martin, a big Irishman who was granted 
a special medal for service during the 
Civil War. The rather uncomplimentary 
story goes that the Marines manned one 
of the 9-inch guns aboard one of the 
destroyed Union frigates. When hope 
to save the vessel was given up, all hands 
fell back except Jim Martin. The story 
alleges that he stayed because he was too 
drunk to leave his station. He subse- 
quently received his medal for bravery 
because he “stood by his guns to the 
last.” 

For some time we cruised the West 
Indies waters without incident rather 
than routine patrol duty. At one time 
we took the Monitor “Saugus” in tow 
from Key West to Santiago De Cuba, 
testing her seaworthiness. 

In October, 1869, we returned to New 
York. We found that our frigate’s name 
had been changed to “Albany.” After a 
few hasty repairs we dropped anchor 
near the Battery to await orders. 

Shortly after President Grant entered 
the White House, he started a project 
with Gidion Wells, Secretary of the 
Navy, to establish a coaling station in 
southern waters. The Bay of Samana, 
on the Island of Santo Domingo, was 
chosen. Immediate steps were taken to 
send a commission down. On November 
10th, three commissioners came aboard 
with sealed orders; General Porter, In- 
gals, and Sackett. We sailed south, 
dropping anchor in the harbor of Santo 
Domingo on November 17th. 

The next morning the American com- 
missioners met the American Consul, Mr. 
Perry, and President Zaez and his cabi- 
net. Negotiations were formally begun 
for the lease of Samana Bay for a period 
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of fifty years. The preliminaries, thus 
satisfactorily settled, and payments 
agreed upon, the “Albany,” with the 
commissioners and President Baez, sailed 
to the Bay of Samana to take formal 
possession of the waters and peninsula 
in the name of the United States. 

The ship arrived in the Bay at 11:30 
A. M., December 6th. The ship’s carpen- 
ter, who had previously prepared a flag 
staff, proceeded to shore and erected it 
on a little nearby hill. One of the ship’s 
largest cutters, manned by a crew of sea- 
men, carried the commissioners and 
President Baez and cabinet to a shore 
landing. A second cutter followed with 
Captain Balch and a quota of the ship’s 
officers. I, being the captain’s orderly, 
carried the Stars and Stripes, which I 
tied to the halyards of the staff. Then, 
amid the belching of the ship’s guns, 
the cheers of the crew, and a return 
salute from the shore batteries, I ran 
Old Glory to the peak—first ever raised 
in the Tropics. The time of planting the 
emblem of our country’s greatness 
seemed appropriate, as it was the 377th 
anniversary of Columbus’ running to the 
breeze the token of Spanish authority. 

In passing, I might say that this treaty 
with Santo Domingo was never ratified 
by the U. S. Senate, whereupon our flag 
was withdrawn. 

After returning to New York I was 
stationed at the Brooklyn Marine Bar- 
racks. Here I took part in several 
revenue raids in that densely populated 
Irish 5th Ward. Facing a line of battle 
was scarcely worse than this. Men in 
the streets, women and children on the 
housetops, dismantling brick chimneys 
and throwing them down on our heads. 
Once I was struck on the shoulder by a 
brick, but my cross belt saved me from 
more than a minor injury. 

Upon the expiration of my enlistment 
I returned to civil life, choosing as a 
livelihood the work of a railroad engi- 
neer. For three years I fired a locomo- 
tive on the Chesapeake and Ohio. As 
no promotion seemed possible, I became 
a letter carrier in the Post Office at 
Richmond, Va. On one of my deliveries 
to a private home I was badly bitten by 
ae police dog. That was enough of 
that. 

Through the kindness of Judge Ed- 
mund Waddel I was transferred to the 
railway mail service, headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., from which position 
I was retired as clerk in charge, at the 
age of sixty-five, with thirty-five years 
of continual service, covering millions of 
miles with only one wreck. This one, 
however, resulted in an injury with which 
am inconvenienced up to the present 

ay. 
During the World War I handled much 
of our overseas boys’ mail, often in for- 
eign languages, of which I speak three. 

While in Richmond I did not forget 
to play my role of soldier, for I was a 
member of the First Virginia Regiment, 
Drum and Bugle Corps. When the 
famous Richmond Blues organized a full 
brass band, I was the baritone player, 
which service ended with my removal 
to Washington. 

I am no longer a youngster. I can 
look back upon more years than is the 
usual privilege of mortals. There have 
been fat years and lean years; but I en- 
joyed them all. Mostly, however, I like 


to look back and remember the moulding 
of my manhood in the stern days of “The 
Old Marine Corps.” 
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THE MISSING CONCHA 


(Continued from page 9) 


placed his hand on the cowboy’s shoulder. 
The dark eyes snapped as he faced the 
sheriff. 

“Don’t get excited, Carlos,” the sheriff 
spoke softly, “I only want to talk to you 
a few minutes in private. Will you come 
to my office?” 

“Why should Sheriff Dunn wish to talk 
to Carlos?” he drawled. “He knows 
nothing of interest to him.” 

“Listen, Carlos” — confidentially — 
“didn’t you win first prize at the Sioux 
City Rodeo about four years ago for 
fancy riding? That is what I want to 
talk about.” 

The cowboy’s demeanor changed in- 
stantly and he smiled. “Sheriff Dunn is 
right. Come and I will show him the 
saddle I won.” 

The sheriff followed him out of the 
saloon to the hitch rail in front and 
Carlos stopped beside a dun-colored 
broncho. 

“Is that not a wonderful prize?” asked 
the cowboy proudly, laying his hand on 
the heavy stock saddle. 

“Silver horn and trimmings,” mused 
the sheriff. “It sure is a dandy and you 
should be mighty proud of it. Now, 
Carlos, come to my office for a few 
minutes.” 

“T come,” he replied. 

Seated in the sheriff’s private office, 
Dunn lost no time in obtaining all the in- 
formation concerning the Sioux City 
Rodeo that he desired. Carlos was much 
enthused and talked freely of the vari- 
ous contests. Finally the sheriff drew 
from his pocket the silver concha and 
held it toward the cowboy. 

“Have you ever seen a concha like 
that before?” He watched Carlos closely 
as the cowboy examined the concha in 
his strong brown fingers. 

“Yes,” Carlos finally replied, “The win- 
ner of the bucking horse contest wore 
chaps trimmed with silver conchas like 
that. I remember well because I liked 
them.” 

Sheriff Dunn leaned slightly forward 
and asked one more question. “And who 
was the winner?” 

“Why, it was Senor Blair,” replied the 
cowboy, puzzled. “Did you not know it 
before?” 

“T was away at the time. Are you sure 
that Blair wore chaps trimmed with 
these conchas ?” 

“T never forget, Sheriff Dunn. Why do 
you ask this?” 

“Oh nothing particular. That will be 
all, Carlos, and many thanks, amigo 
mio.” 

For a long time after the cowboy had 
left, Sheriff Dunn sat at his desk in medi- 
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tation. Not until dusk was descending 
and the office was growing dark did he 
arouse himself and lock up. He then 
walked leisurely up the narrow street 
and into Tilden’s livery stable. Bill Til- 
den was awkwardly mending a bridle and 
his crooked gnarled fingers were more of 
a handicap than a help. 

“I reckon th’ rheumertis is gettin’ th’ 
best of me, Sheriff,” he crackled. “My 
eyes ain’t as good as they uster be, 
either.” 

“Probably not,” Dunn replied. “Bill, 
I want to ask a few questions and I want 
you to think hard. I’ve heard that Greg- 
ory Blair has been getting a horse here 
one afternoon a week for some time. Is 
that so?” 

“Yep,” confirmed the old man, laying 
the bridle down. “He claims he uster 
do range work ‘fore he went t’ barber- 
ing. Says he likes th’ feel of leather 
under him occasionally. Ain’t used t’ 
bein’ cooped up th’ whole week, I guess.” 

“Does he wear range garb when he 
rides ?” 

“Wal, he wears a Stetson an’ coduroy 
pants if I ain’t mistaken. Sometimes 
fancy boots.” 

“Ever wear chaps?” 

The old man shook his white head. 
“Nope, never saw any.” 

“What afternoons does he generally 
ride?” 

“Sometimes Thursdays an’ sometimes 
Sundays.” 

The sheriff lowered his voice. “Bill, 
old man Fleming was killed on a Thurs- 
day afternoon. Was Blair out riding 
that day?” 

Bill Tilden looked startled. Scratching 
his head in deep thought, he finally an- 
swered. “Yep, Sheriff, he was. I re- 
member now. He came in later than 
usual an’ I was tellin’ him about th’ mur- 
der. Said he hadn’t heard it before an’ 
he seemed t’ feel mighty bad. Yuh don’t 
suspect him, do yuh Sheriff?” 

“Well, I was just checking up,” replied 


Dunn. “And he didn’t wear chaps that 
day, either?” 

“Nope. I tell yuh that I never did see 
him wear any.” 

“All right, Tilden,” concluded the 
sheriff. “Thanks for the information.” 


He left the stable with Tilden staring 
vacantly after him. 

After walking a short distance down 
street, he turned 
abruptly and plunged into a dark alley. 
He was obliged to move slowly until his 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness. 

Carefully making his way past a row 
of miners’ shacks he finally stopped in 
back of Blair’s barber shop. At the top 
of the rear window he could see a nar- 
row rim of yellow light. Moving cau- 
tiously he felt his way along the build- 
ing until he came to the window. The 
top was easily two feet above his head. 
Remembering the location of Blair’s rub- 
bish barrel, he carefully felt his way to 
the corner of the building and returned 
with the half filled container. Placing it 
under the window, he climbed awkwardly 
up on it and peered into the dimly lighted 
shop. His first glance made him tremble 
with excitement. 

Blair was down on all fours, pulling 
buckskin bags from under an opening in 
the floor. As the fourth bag was lifted 


out, he replaced a snugly fitting floor 
board and stood up facing the window. 
Sheriff Dunn uttered an exclamation 
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of triumph as his eyes centered on the 
finest pair of chaps he had ever seen. 
The large gray Stetson and purple silk 
shirt were insignificant in comparison 
with the green elk chaps. On each leg 
were originally eight solid silver conchas. 
The sheriff could count but seven now on 
the right leg. The third from the top 
was missing! Blair now walked toward 
the mirror with apparent intent of turn- 
ing out the sickly oil lamp. 

Sheriff Dunn hesitated no longer. With 
a lunge he crashed through the window 
carrying shattered glass with him. 

“Reach for the sky—Pronto!” he 
snapped. 

For a brief instant Blair stood motion- 
less, then like a flash he ducked behind 
the barber chair and pulled a gun. Dunn 
fired but his bullet only smashed the 
mirror. 

Blair’s gun roared and the lamp chim- 
ney was shattered in a million pieces; 
but the flame was not extinguished. The 
shop was now nearly in darkness except 
for the streaming smoky flame of the 
lamp. 

“So that’s your game, is it!” yelled 
the sheriff. “Throw down your gun or 
I’ll shoot t’ kill!” 

From behind the chair Blair’s six-gun 
roared again and Sheriff Dunn went 
down. At the same instant the front 
door was crashed open and a crowd of 
excited miners and cowboys rushed in 
with Hank Day in the lead. 

“Get him, boys!” yelled Sheriff Dunn, 
sitting up. “He’s the killer of Bill Flem- 
ing!” 

Two husky miners overturned Blair as 
he bolted for the open window and the 
gun was knocked from his hand. The 
sheriff slowly got to his feet and limped 
painfully toward the prostrate barber. 
Addressing the miner who was sitting 
on Blair’s legs he remarked: “Here, 
fasten these cuffs on him. Reckon they’ll 
hold him quiet.” A pair of shining 
manacles were quickly snapped on Blair’s 
wrists. 

“Sheriff, are yuh sure he’s the cuss 
that plugged Fleming?” asked Hank 
Day in doubtful tones. He had taken the 
question right out of the mouths of the 
entire assembly. 


“Boys,” Sheriff Dunn declared firmly, 
“T’ve got evidence enough to hang him 
twice. There’s the four bags of stolen 
gold right under your feet for one thing.” 

One of the miners picked a buckskin 
bag from the floor and shook it. “Jumpin’ 
sandhills!” he exclaimed. “Ther sheriff’s 
right. It’s so blamed dark in here I 
couldn’t see ’em.” 

The gathering now began to grow ex- 
cited. 

“So he’s th’ cuss what killed por ol’ 
Bill,” remarked one sadly. 

“Who'd have believed it of Blair?” 
from another. 

“Let’s string ’im up right quick!” ex- 
claimed an excited red-whiskered cow- 


puncher. 
“Now hold on, boys,” Sheriff Dunn 
spoke firmly. “He’s my prisoner and 


my word’s law even if you did help catch 
him. We’ll lock him up and give him a 
fair trial. As I’ve got a wound in my 
leg from his gun I don’t feel much like 
standing here arguing. Let’s go.” 

“An’ I’ll stand with yuh, Sheriff,” 
Hank Day offered. “We'll give him a 
fair trial an’ hang him later.” 

“Yuh can bet on that,” declared a 
miner with emphasis. 
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A few minutes later, as the cell door 
snapped on Gregory Blair, Sheriff Dunn 
smiled faintly at his sullen prisoner. 

“The gold detector worked after all, 
didn’t it?” 

“It wouldn’t for me,” Blair leered. 

“You didn’t have the switch on,” re- 
plied the sheriff. He turned at the office 
door and called back: “Say, Blair, if you 
ever need the concha that you lost off 
your chaps, you can get it from me.” 

“Aw, go to h a 

In the office he singled Hank Day from 
the dispersing crowd and whispered: 
“Wait a minute, I want you to help fix 
up my leg.” 

When they were alone Sherif? Dunn ae 
immediately uncovered his blood-stained 
leg and began bandaging it. WHAT DOES 


“T thought yuh wanted me t’ help A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
eh drawled the slim cowboy suspi- AT THIS BANK 
ciously. OFFER? 

Sheriff Dunn laughed. “It’s only a 
flesh wound and that doesn’t amount to Your money when you want it, 
anything. Sit down.” ' part or all. 

The cowboy silently obeyed. An assured income at 3 per cent. 


Under U. S. Government super- 


“Hank, you’ve sure redeemed yourself vision 
in my estimation,” declared the sheriff, Monthly allotments ‘accepted 
warmly. “Now what’s your secret con- ante 4 
cerning Echo Canyon willows? If it Write for our booklet 


and 
Keep your capital 
In the Nation’s Capital. 


has nothing to do with the murder, don’t 
tell me; but if it does, I ought to know.” 


Hank blushed al! over his thin bronzed 


face and crumpled his hat awkwardly be- THE WASHINGTON LOAN 

tween his strong brown hands. AND TRUST COMPANY 
“I s’pose it’s plum foolish, Sheriff, for WASHINGTON, D.C. 

me being so soft; but I'll tell yuh the Resources $20,000,000.00 


whole truth. It ain’t got a thing to do 
with the murder. Two years ago I found 


Tige—a soft little ball of fur—right in 
the middle of the trail in Echo Canyon. 


Probably fell out of some tourist’s car. 

I took him to the ranch house and bunked SNO-WHITE 

him right near me. I thought a heap of A perfect preparation for renewing 
that pup. When Tige grew up he used to the freshness and beauty of dress 
always go with me. Here in town one White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
day that greaser said Tige bit him so he The unique advantages of Sno-White are 
up and shot my dog. I buried him in the that it is easy to apply, gives im- 


willows near where I found him. That’s mediate and perfect results, and 
why once in a while I ride out there so’s when applied cannot rebel 
to be near him. He was the best little or soil other clothing 


friend I ever had.” Price 25 Cents 
The sheriff leaned over and placed a poodenat > 


fat hand on the cowboy’s shoulder. “I’m 
sorry that I had you wrong, Hank.” Then 
in gruff tones he continued, “But why in Washington, D. Cc. 


darnation didn’t you tell me before?” 
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Questions and Answers 


Q.—Would like to settle a little argument 
about one command, which we can't find in the 
Training Regulations When drilling a platoon 
on a field, the platoon is in column of squads 
and the command is “Oblique, March, In place, 
Halt.” To have the platoon continue in the 
same oblique direction. what would be the proper 
command, “Oblique. March. or Resume. March’’? 

CPL., MARINE BARRACKS, BREMERTON. 

Answer: With a company or platoon executing 
either a right or left oblique movement, and in 
the oblique movement under the command of 
“In place, Halt,” the proper command to con- 
tinue the movement is “Resume, March.” 


Q@.—If a Sergeant holding a ship's warrant, re- 
quests to be transferred to the Fleet Reserve. 
he having completed sixteen years of Naval 
Service, will he be transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve as a sergeant or would he 
be reduced to his permanent rank on transfer 
ashore as would be the case were he transferred 
ashore for any other reason?—EVARD J. SNELL. 

Answer A man serving on board a vessel of 
the Navy. upon his application for transfer to 
the Pleet Marine Corps Reserve, he will be trans- 
ferred ashore and his transfer to the Reserve 
is made in his permanent rank in the line 


Q.—Would be much obliged if you could give 
me any infermation concerning the commission- 
ing of the USS “Indianapolis.” If possible I 
should like to find out when it will be commis- 
sioned and when and where the Marine Detach- 
ment will be mustered 

Answer The “Indianapolis” will be commis- 
sioned sometime in the early fall, date not yet 
determined. and the Marine Detachment will be 
formed either at New York or Philadelphia at a 
later date. 
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Q.—My service in Dominican Republic was from 
August 19, 1921, to January 3, 1922. I 


rate an Expeditionary Medal?—JAMES McW. 
BROWN 
Answer: Yes, you rate an Expeditionary Medal 


for your service in Dominican Republic. This 
medal has been forwarded to your Commanding 
Officer on July 21, 1932, for delivery to you. 


Q@.—What are the present addresses of Charles 
E. Porter and William R. Casey?—-STEWART W. 
NOBLE. 

Answer The home address of Mr. Charles E. 
Porter is Dumont, N Corporal William R. 
Casey is stationed at the Marine Barracks, Naval 
Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md 


Q.—While serving in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
in 1927, I was convicted of a Summary Court- 
Martial Is it possible to claim reimbursement 
on said court-martial?—SJC. 

Answer The sum of sixty dollars was checked 
against your pay account to satisfy the sentence 
of a Summary Court-Martial in this case No 
claim for this amount would be allowed, court- 
martial checkages have not been refunded since 
1921, when new regulations cancelled Article 
48903. Navy Reeulations, 1952, which was the 
article that dealt with the refund of court- 
martial checkages upon expiration of enlist- 
ment 


Q.--On the lower left hand corner of a war- 
rant, there appears the notation “Lowest number 
of same date takes rank.” If two men hold 
warrants of the same number and date, how is 
seniority determined? How would it be deter- 
mined provided both men have equal service? 
ROBERT E. CODDINGTON. 

Answer: The man with the most service 
would be considered the senior non-commissioned 
officer 

The fact of both men having the same amount 
of service, the same rank and as of the same 
date of promotion would be extremely improbable 
Such a situation would be met when it arose. 


Q.—I was discharged on July 1, 19532, and my 
discharge certificate shows that I am to be 
awarded a Good Conduct Medal number 916772. 
When and how will I get the medal? Should I 
write Marine Headquarters?—-THOMAS A. JONES. 

Answer Good Conduct Medal number 91672 
has been ordered for you and will be forwarded 
to you when it is received by Headquarters. 


Headquarters Bulletin 


The following are extracts from Headquarters 
Bulletin No. 82, dated July 15, 1932: 


TENTATIVE INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS— 
U. 8S. ARMY, 1932. 


The Army has developed a new Infantry Drill 
Reculations that will be shortly issued to Army 
units for a year's experiment and test 

In order that the Major General Commandant 
may have data on the suitability of this drill 
to Marine Corps conditions a limited number of 
copies will be issued to posts and stations of the 
Marine Corps and Marine Detachments on board 
Naval vessels with instructions that the Com- 
manding Officer make such tests of these recula- 
tions as may be practicable. and submit a report 
thereon by March 31, 1952 

No decision can be made on the adoption of 
these drill regulations by the Marine Corps until 
the Army has concluded its experiments and the 
results of the reports and recommendations made 
by the Marine officers have been tabulated and 
analyzed It will probably be two years before 
any final decision can be made 


LEGISLATION 


The following legislation was enacted during 
the recent session of Congress: 

The Naval Appropriation Act restricts the 
amount of pay for making aerial flights to $138,- 
148, and provides that no active duty pay and 
allowances shall be paid to officers on the retired 
list 

The act provides that no more than one officer 
of the Marine Corps Reserve on continuous active 
duty shall receive pay and allowances above those 
for a captain of ten years’ service, and that 
hereafter no enlisted man shall be assigned to the 
Marine Corps Reserve (Class IIT) 

The appropriation Act restricts the amount to 
be paid for transportation of dependents of of- 
ficers and enlisted men during the year to 
$26.250,. while the Economy Act provides that the 
President is authorized to restrict transfer of 
officers and enlisted men of the military and 
naval services from one post or station to an- 
other post or station to the greatest extent con- 
sistent with the public interest 

The appropriation Act provides that “no ap- 
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propriation contained in this Act shall be avail- 
able for any expense for or incident to the trans- 
portation of privately owned automobiles except 
on account of the return to the United States 
of such privately owned automobiles as may be 
in transit to or from points outside of the con- 
tinental limits of the United States or have 
been transported to such outside points at public 
expense on or by the date of the approval of 
this Act while the Economy Act provides that 
hereafter not more than $5,000 in any fiscal 
year may be expended by the Navy Department 
for the transportation of automobiles. 

Further legislation concerning automobiles is 
contained in section 2 of the Appropriation Act, 
reading as follows 

“No part of any money appropriated by this 
Act shall be used for maintaining, driving, or 
operating any Government-owned motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles not used exclusively 
for official purposes and ‘official purposes’ shall 
not include the transportation of officers and em- 
ployees between their domiciles and places of em- 
ployment except in cases of medical officers on 
out-patient medical service and except in cases 
of officers and employees engaged in field work 
of the character of whose duties make such 
transportation necessary and then only as to such 
latter cases when the same is approved by the 
head of the department This section shall not 
apply to any motor vehicle for official use of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and no other persons 
connected with the Navy Department or the naval 
service except the commander in chief of the 
United States Asiatic Fleet, Marine Corps officers 
serving with expeditionary forces in foreign coun- 
tries. and medical officers on out-patient medica] 
service, shall have a Government-owned motor 
vehicle assigned for their exclusive use.” 


HEADQUARTERS CIRCULAR LETTER 
From: The Major General Commandant. 
To: All Commanding Officers. 
Subject: Assignment to Class III, Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

1. The appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1933 prohibits all assignments to Class IIT. Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, and none will be made 
after June 30, 1932. 

2. It is requested that upon discharge men be 
urged to enlist in Class IV, Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve, or Class VI, Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve, if they do not intend to reenlist in the 


Marine Corps. 
B. H. FULLER. 


COURT-MARTIAL MEMORANDUM 

It appears that the provisions of Article 7-18, 
Marine Corps Manual, in regard to the transmittal 
of summary court-martial and deck court memo- 
randum is not being properly compiled with 
The regulations require that one copy of the 
memorandum be mailed direct to the Adjutant 
and Inspector, one copy be mailed direct to the 
General Accounting Office and the remaining copy 
be pasted in the service record book. During the 
past year many copies of the memoranda which 
should have been forwarded direct to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and the Adjutant and In- 
spector have been received by the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy. Evidently they had been 
attached to the court record and forwarded 
with it. 

CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 

Effective July 1, 1932, the following changes in 

addresses were made: 
Old Address 

Marine Barracks 
Naval Operating Base 
Hampton Roads 


New Address 
Marine Barracks 
Naval Operating Base 
Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Depot of Supplies, Depot of Supplies, 
USMC. USMC 


Naval Operating Base 
Norfolk, Va. 


Naval Operating Base 
Hampton Roads 
Norfolk, Va. 


Office of Assistant 
Paymaster 

Naval Operating Base 

Norfolk, Va. 


Office of Assistant 
Paymaster 

Naval Operating Base 

Hampton Roads, Va. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Marine Barracks 
Navy Yard 
Cavite, P. I. 


Marine Barracks 
Naval Station 
Cavite, P. I. 


Clipped from 


Quartermaster’s Bulletin 


COTTON SHIRT, NEW SIZE 

A new size of shirt, cotton, size 14%, has 
been adopted for Marine Corps use, and is now 
available for issue at the Philadelphia Depot 
These shirts have a 14% inch neck, 32% inch 
sleeves and appropriate body dimensions, and are 
designed to meet the needs of those Marines for 
whom the smallest size now issued, No. 1, which 
has a 15 inch neck, {s too large. 
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GRENADES, HAND, FRAGMENTATION, MK. I. 


In view of recent experience of failure in 
functioning of grenades, hand, fragmentation, 
Mk II, and in order that reasonable assurance 
may be had that such grenades in the Marine 
Corps are in serviceable condition, the fuse as- 
semblies of all such grenades should be renewed 
every five years. This procedure will renew both 
the striker spring and the primer, and should 
insure proper functioning. 


RECENT GRADUATES, MARINE CORPS 
INSTITUTE 


Captain Leutze, Willard P.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

2nd Lieut. Hughes, Thomas B.—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. Scollin, Raymond C.—Post Exchange 


Bookkeeping. 

2nd Lieut. Withers, Harthol J.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

C.Ph. Mate Holmes, Ernest B.—C. S. General 
Clerical. 


Gy-Set. Colsky, Robert—Spanish. 

Gy-Set. Gadsby, Harry F.—Electric [lumina- 
tion. 

Gy-Set. Ping, Chester F.—Traffic Management. 

Sergeant McPike, Arnold C.—Aviation Mechan- 
ies. 

Sergeant McPike, Arnold C.—Airplane Main- 
tenance. 

Sergeant Sharp, Harold C.—C. 8S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Corporal Daniels, Asa—Selected Units. 

Corporal Hunter, Herman—Good English. 

Corporal Nestlerode, Harry B. N.—Automobile 
Mechanics. 

Corporal Pennington, Bertram S.—C. S. General 
Clerical. 

Corporal Piercy, Milford “P.'’—Selected Units. 

Corporal Piercy, Milford “P.”—C. 8S. Clerk- 
Carrier. 

Corporal Putty, Howard L.—Mathematics and 
Physics for Mechanical Engineers. 

Pvt. icl. Becoskey, Stanley—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

yt. lcl. Breheny, George R.—Good English. 

Pvt. 1cl. Cramer, Lynn J.—Soil Improvement. 
Pvt. icl. Foss, Clinton N.—C. S. Railway Postal 


Pyt. icl. Galuvics, Bert D.—Aviation Engines. 

Pvt. 1cl. Morgan, Virgil W.—Spanish. 

Pvt. 1cl. Schnoeder, George A.—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Pvt. icl. Silk, Frank A.—Farm Business Man- 
agement. 

Trumpeter Price, James—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Alfrich, John A.—Selected Units. 

Private Andrews, Robert A.—Good English. 

Private Barbieau, Harold E.—Complete Radio. 

Private Biebl, Loe F.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Coleman, Leslie— Aviation Engines. 

Private Ernst, Robert B.—C. S. Combination. 

Private Ernst, Robert B.—C. S. Clerk-Carrier. 

Private Freeman, John C.—Practical Electrician. 

Private Freeman, Robert L.—Good English. 

Private Prisone, John—Complete Radio. 

Private Galloway, Howard T.—Good English. 

Private Gnegy, Wilbur F.—Complete Radio. 

Private Gordon, Donald C.—Bookkeeping and 
Business Forms. 

Private Gunby, Monette—C. S. Combination. 

Private Hieronymus, Jerome—aAviation Engines. 

Private Hoggard, Raymond—cC. Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Private Hotard, Carroll J.—Cost Accounting. 

Private Hwalek, Theodore J.—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Private Isanhart, Ervan L.—Aviation Engines. 

Private Johnson, Wilber E.—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Private Jones, Parke D.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private McCary. Mason B.—Salesmanship. 

Private Melugin, Harold H.—Aviation Engines 

Private Taylor, Thomas E.—Spanish. 


DEATHS 
Officers 
LAY. Harry Randolph, Colonel, died 26 July, 1952, 
of cerebral hemorrhage, at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Next of kin: Mrs. Ruth W. Lay, wife, 
1826 Park Road, Washington, D. C. 


Enlisted Men: 


BIRD. Albert Henry, Private, died July 30, 1932, 
in a fall, at Shanghai, China. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Estelle Smith, mother, New Harmony, 
Indiana. 

CULMER, Franklin, R. D., Private, died July 23, 
1932, of stab wounds, at Waukegan. ITlinois. 
Next of kin: Mr. R. D. Culmer, father, R. No. 2, 
Lake Odessa. Michigan. 

DULLABAHN, George Edward. Corporal, died July 
28, 1932, of typhoid fever, at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. Next of kin: Mr. 
George D. Dullabahn, father, 314 South 4th 
Street, Lebanon. Pa. 

CLEVENSTINE, Walter Edmund, Sergeant Major, 
retired, died July 6, 1932, of appendicitis, acute 
perforative, gangrenous, at Temple University 


THE IEATHERNECK 


Hospital, Philadelphia, Penna. Next of kin: 
Mr. Joseph H. Clevenstine, brother, 2010 North 
Gratz Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

CORDREY, George Martin, Corporal, retired, died 
July 19, 1932, of cerebral hemorrhage, at Del- 
mar, Delaware. Next of kin: Mr. Warren G. 
Cordrey, brother, Delmar, Delaware. 


General Information 
RETIREMENTS 


The following-named men were placed on the 
retired list of enlisted men of the U. S. Marine 
Corps on the dates set opposite their names: 

Sergeant Major John H. Smith, USMC, 
August 1, 1932. 

Gunnery Sergeant Jarva Thompson, FMCR, 
August 1, 1932. 


TRANSFERS TO THE FLEET MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 
The following-named men, pursuant to their 
voluntary applications, were transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the dates set 
opposite their names. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Allan F. Titus, 
USMC, August 1, 1932. Future address: 
Genera! Delivery, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

First Sergeant John W. Comer, USMC, 
August 15, 1932 Future address: 911 
Colonial Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

Gunnery Sergeant Robert L. Birt, USMC, 
August 15, 1932. Future address: R.F.D. No. 
6, Colina, Ohio. 

Gunnery Sergeant Fred Robinson, USMC, 
August 31, 1932. Future address: 1633 Rosyl 
Street, Pacific Beach, Calif 
Principal Musician Robert E. Clark, USMC, 
August 15, 1932. Future address: 103 Long- 
fellow Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Private First Class Edward A. Chapman. 
USMC, August 10, 1932. Future address: 927 
3rd Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


CHAUMONT—Arrived Mare Island 26 July. Will 
leave San Francisco 4 August on the following 
schedule: Arrive San Pedro 5 August, leave 6 
August; arrive San Diego 7 August. leave 8 
August; arrive Corinto 14 August, leave 14 
August; arrive Canal Zone 16 August, leave 18 
August: arriv? Port au Prince 21 August, leave 
21 August: arrive Hampton Roads 24 August. 
leave 26 August; arrive Boston 28 August. 

HENDERSON Arrived San Francisco 30 July 
Will leave San Francisco 11 August, arrive Hono- 
lulu 19 August. leave 20 August: arrive Guam 2 
September, leave 3 September; arrive Manila 9 
Sevtember. leave 10 October: arrive Guam 16 
October, leave 17 October: arrive Honolulu 28 
October, leave 29 October; arrive San Francisco 
7 November. 

KITTERY—Sailed Cape Haitien 30 July for 
Hampton Roads. Due Hampton Roads 4 August. 
Next regular voyage to West Indies from Hamp- 
ton Roads about 7 September. 

NITRO—Sailed Corinto 23 July for San Diego. 
Due San Diego 31 July. leave 2 August: arrive 
San Pedro 2 leave August: arrive Mare 
Island 10 August, leave 20 August; arrive Puget 
Sound 24 Augeust Will leave Puget Sound for 
East Coast about 30 August. 

PATOKA—Operating with the Base Force. 
Sailed San Pedro 25 July for Pearl Harbor. Wil 
leave San Pedro 5 October for the East Coast on 
the following schedule: Arrive Corinto 15 Oc- 
tober, leave 15 October: arrive Canal Zone 18 
October. leave 19 October: arrive Guantanamo 23 
October, leave 25 October: arrive Gulf Port 1 
November. leave 3 November: arrive Melville. R. I.. 
12 November, leave 14 November: arrive Boston 
15 November. 

RAM4PO-—Sailed San Pedro 23 July for Tsing- 
tao Will leave Tsingtao about 6 September, 
arrive Mare Island 5 October. 

SALINAS—Arrived Boston Navy Yard for over- 
haul 11 July. 

SAPELO—Sailed Norfolk 26 July for Canal 
Zone. Due Canal Zone 3 August. Will report to 
Commander Base Force in Canal Zone and de- 
part Canal Zone 5 August for San Pedro. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Dutch Harbor 29 July. Will 
‘eave Alaska about 20 August. arrive Seattle 26 
Aueust. leave 30 August: arrive Pueet Sound 30 
Anenst Will leave Puget Sound for the East 
Coest of the United States about 10 September. 

VEGA—Arrived Philadelphia 26 July, leave 1 
Aueust: arrive New York 2 August. leave & 
August: arrive Boston 9 Aucust. Will leave 
Boston 19 Aueust on the following schedule: 
Arrive Newport 20 August, leave 21 August: 
arrive New York °2 August. leave 29 August: 
arrive Philade'phia 30 Aucust. leave 7 September: 
arrive Hampton Roads & September. leave 19 S»p- 
tember: arrive Guantanamo 23 September. leave 
°"3 September: arrive Canal Zone 26 September. 
leave 28 September: arrive Corinto 1 October. 
‘eave 1 October: arrive San Diezo 10 October. 
leave 13 October: arrive San Pedro 13 October, 
leave 17 October: arrive Mare Island 18 October. 
leave 28 October; arrive Puget Sound 31 October. 
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ATTEN---TION! 


Marines travel 
more in one cruise 
than the average 
traveling  sales- 
man travels in a 
lifetime. Totty’s 
Trunks and Bags 
are constructed 
to withstand the 
hard knocks of transport, rickshaw, 
train, or push-cart. They are as 
strong as the average Leatherneck, 
and as stylish as a fashion mart. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 
Specify 


Totty Trunk & BagCo. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


FOR 


WHITE BELTS 


Nothing Takes Its Place 


“Imitated but— 
never duplicated” 


KNOMARK SHOE PRODUCTS CO. 
155 Quincy Street 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAIDMAN’S 
MEN’S SHOP 


Liberal discount allowed to service 
personnel who purchase 
through the 


POST EXCHANGE 
729 8th St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


SUTHERLAND 


MOTOR CO. 
TRIANGLE :: VIRGINIA 
(Your Authorized 
Chevrolet Dealer) 
Catering Strictly to Officers and 
Men of the Service 

When transferred to or near 
Quantico, you will want a car, or 
up-to-date service. Give us a trial. 

EDDIE SUTHERLAND 
Manager 
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LISTEN FELLOW/ You 
ARE *POSTILUTLY’ THE 
THE SOUPIEST SAP | 
EVER SEEN STAGGERING 


SSS AROUND LOOSE/ 


DID YOU EVER_L 
REALIZE -THAT- YOu 
GET ONE DAY OLDER 
AND THREE WEEKS 
DUMBER EVERY TWENTY 
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Ou/GENERAL TAKE IT 
EASY -TAKE IT EASY/ 

ONE MORE CRACK 
LIKE THAT-AND-I‘LL 
WRITE MY SENATOR 
ABOUT THE THREE 
MOUTHS YOU SPENT 
IN THE BASEMENT OF 
THE SHANGHAI PARADE 
GROUND - WHILE THE 
JAPS we CHINKS 


4 


ZERO FINALLY 
BLACKMAILED THE 
GENERAL INTO 
MAKING HIM A 
CORPORAL = NOW 
HE'S DECIDED THAT 
HE'LL PULL THE OLD 
MAUS LEG FOR A 
SERGEANTS WAR- 
RANT— SO WE 
SHALL SEE -\WHAT 


WE SEE/ 


DO SOMETHING 
TO PROMOTE SOME MONEY- 
ALSO, GOT TO GET MYSELF 


WHY DIDNT | 
OF THIS BEFORE - BoY. 
THISLL JAR THE GENL 
LOOSE FROM SOME 
JACK - AND- WELL 
\'M A SMART HOMGRE 
THATS ALL 


EXTRA! 
EXTRA! 


GENERAL WHOSSIS 


AIDE KIDUAPPED 
HELD FOR RANSOM: 
( NOTE LEFT IN THE. 
GEN'LS BOOT GIVES 
DETAILS OF DEMANDS 
OF GANDIT GANG/ 


THE QUESTION Is -HOW- 
THE DUGOUT GAG 1S GETTW 
RUSTY- THE GENL AINT 
SCART OF THAT ANY MORE, 
ISEE MECOOK AT QUANTICO 
GOT MADE MARINE GUNNER: 


NOW IF | 


GET A 
PAGE 
OUTTA / 
HIS BOOK: 


COULD 


A 


/ 


HERE IS THE RANSOM NOTE 


IVE GOT IT. 
I'VE GOT IT- 
YELLED HOSSFACE LASSITER. 


AS HE GRABBED BOTH ENDS 
OF A HOT BATTERY/ 


dear 


Place A Two Dollar bill 
And A SARGENTS Commission 
IN & woolen Sock Aud Drop 
iT on hol dog sland 
To WHANG FOOIES 
LAUNDRY: “Notice” Drop them 
From A Plane Because 
QM gonud be under iT- 
| MEAN THE hot dog stand 
Or youll NEVEr see your 
old ZERO aGAin— 

2S. dont let the M.Rs 
gee THis LeTTer— 


Yours truly, 


THE dirty dozen 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
PRESS AUD OTHERS= 
“1 SMELL A MICE” 


Ove wou 
THINK THAT 

THE GENERAL 
IS SUSPICIOUS 


LETS HOPE 
HE TAKES THE 
NECESSARY 
STEPS TO SAVE 

CORD., ZERO 


A PLANE IS 
BEING PLACED 
IN ORDE2— 
THE GENERAL 
WILL DELIVER_, 
THE PACKAGE 
HIMSELE 


HIGH AGOVE THE CITY AMIGHTY PLANE 
SOARS= BEARING THE GEVERAL= WHO 
TOSSES A PACKAGE OVER THE SIDE=AITHE 
POINT DESIGNATED BY THE FOUL 
‘DIRTY DOZEN” KIDNAPPERS 


HAR/ HAR! 
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34% BER RMUDI 


greater cooperation on ull" 4 Ary 
the part of its representatives, in- i " aw 
| creased interest in its pages and the '@ AY 


whole-hearted support of all Marines, 
| both active and inactive, is now dis- | 
| tributed in 25 foreign countries, on 4 oF; + il) 
37 ships of the U. S. Navy and in 
every State of the Union. Wherever 4 
| you may go, wherever you may be, mi |! 
“The Leatherneck” will be on hand ! © A 
i C one 


IRELAND, 
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Never parched or toasted 


Camels 
are always fresh 


Switch to Camels and you can enjoy 
fresh cigarettes no matter where the 
Service sends you. A blend of choice 
Turkish and mellow sun-ripened 
Domestic tobaccos, Camels are made 
fresh and kept fresh in the air-sealed 
Camel Humidor Pack. Fresh, that’s 
why they are so mild and cool- 
burning. If you haven't smoked a 
fresh cigarette lately, try Camels for 
just one day then leave them — if 
you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof wrapping from your package of Camels 
after you open it. The Camel Humidor Pack is protection against sweat, dust 
and germs. Wherever the Service sends you the Camel Humidor Pack can be 


FRESH — Kept FRESH depended upon to deliver fresh Camels every tim 
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